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MY  NEIGHBORS,  THE  PUEBLO  INDIANS 

By  Edgar  L.  Hewett 

‘  ‘  The  things  you  leam  from  the  yellow  and  brown 
Will  help  you  a  lot  with  the  white.” 


The  editor  of  Art  and  Archae¬ 
ology  requests  an  unprejudiced 
article  on  the  Pueblo  Indians.  The 
reasons  for  coming  to  an  archaeologist 
for  this  are  obvious.  Accustomed  to 
summon  the  past  to  speak  to  the  future, 
the  archaeologist  is  supposed  to  be  im¬ 
mune  to  the  epidemics  of  emotionalism 
which  rage  among  those  who  live  mainly 
in  the  tumult  of  the  present.  There  are 
numerous  advantages  in  the  archaeo¬ 
logical  frame  of  mind,  at  least  to  the 
possessor,  chief  among  which  is  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  compare  any  vexatious  con¬ 
ditions  that  afflict  the  human  race  just 
now  with  something  infinitely  worse  in 
the  past,  the  result  of  which  is  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  incurable  optimism. 

THE  PUEBLO  WORLD 

The  Pueblo  world  is  a  singularly 
inviting  one.  There  is  in  it  the  simplicity 
and  serenity  and  charm  of  a  time  to  us 


long  dead — with  them,  too  sacred  to  let 
go.  In  it,  too,  there  is  a  suggestion  of 
a  world  of  spirituality  and  grace  to 
which  we  have  not  yet  attained — a  vast 
world  in  time  and  space,  physically 
shrunken  now  to  the  few  attenuated 
villages  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  and 
on  the  desert  to  the  west. 

What  is  the  present  state,  and  what 
the  probable  fate  of  these  little  ethno¬ 
logical  islands  always  on  the  point  of 
being  submerged  by  the  seas  of  modem 
progress  with  which  they  are  surrounded  ? 
Upon  these  questions  I  have  some  con¬ 
victions  which  I  advance  with  hesita¬ 
tion,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
have  the  advantage  over  some  other 
people’s  convictions  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  of  having  been  derived  through 
two  excellent  channels ;  one  as  a  neighbor 
who  has  shared  their  hopes  and  enjoyed 
their  confidence  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  the  other  as  one  whose 
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Terraced  pueblo  at  Taos,  New  Mexico. 


business  it  is  to  study  man  and  his 
destiny,  to  whom  the  Pueblos  have  been 
a  source  of  boundless  interest. 

Reviewing  what  has  been  said  and 
done  about  the  Pueblos,  from  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  Castaneda  to  the  far-famed 
Bursum  Bill  of  the  Sixty-Seventh  Con¬ 
gress,  the  literature  of  which  makes  a 
sizable  library  of  information  and  mis¬ 
information,  one  finds  an  impressive 
array  of  material  in  the  form  of  reports, 
official  and  unofficial;  recommendations 
advanced  with  assurance  which  little 
or  no  knowledge  gives;  resolutions  that 
implore  and  demand  and  entreat ;  scien¬ 
tific  tomes  in  which  grains  of  truth 
laboriously  discovered  are  laboriously 
entombed ;  magazine  and  newspaper 
articles  which  suggest  neither  labor  nor 
truth;  all  intended  to  shape  public 
opinion  and  official  action  with  reference 
to  the  Pueblos. 

I  hasten  to  disavow  all  claim  to  much 
knowledge  of  the  Pueblo  Indian  and  to 


suggest  that  there  are  others  writing 
about  him  who  know  even  less.  His 
mind  is  as  inscrutible  as  that  of  the 
Oriental.  No  psychologist  lives  who 
can  obtain  his  intelligence  quotient. 
The  method  which  was  used  in  apprais¬ 
ing  the  mentality  of  the  American  soldier 
can  not  be  applied  to  the  mind  of  the 
Indian.  The  only  way  to  get  it  is  to 
follow  out  the  expressions  of  his  spirit 
in  works  that  have  lived  through  the 
ages  and  by  observing  the  reaction  of 
his  mind  at  the  present  time  to  the 
phenomena  of  nature  about  him. 

THE  PUEBLOS  nine-tenths 
ARCHAEOLOGY 

The  call  for  an  article  on  the  Pueblos 
for  a  magazine  of  archaeology  and  art 
shows  rare  editorial  discernment.  The 
Pueblos  are  nine-tenths  archaeology 
now,  and  the  only  western  continent  art 
we  have  that  is  “  i oo  per  cent  American 
is  the  art  of  the  Indians,  mainly  of  the 
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Community  Houses,  Taos,  New  Mexico. 


Pueblos.  That  we  can,  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  southwest,  “catch  our  archeology 
alive,”  in  Lummis’s  classic  phrase,  is 
due  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
complete  adaptations  to  a  definite  en¬ 
vironment  that  has  occurred  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race.  A  Pueblo 
Indian  at  an  afternoon  tea  in  New  York 
is  out  of  place.  In  his  own  southwest 
he  is  a  harmonious  element  in  a  land¬ 
scape  that  is  incomparable  in  its  nobility 
of  color  and  mass  and  feeling  of  the 
Unchangeable.  He  never  dominates  it, 
as  does  the  European  his  environment, 
but  belongs  there  as  do  the  mesas,  skies, 
sunshine,  spaces,  and  the  other  living 
creatures.  He  takes  his  part  in  it  with 
the  clouds,  winds,  rocks,  plants,  birds 
and  beasts,  with  drum-beat  and  chant 
and  symbolic  gesture,  keeping  time  with 
the  seasons,  moving  in  orderly  procession 
with  nature,  holding  to  the  unity  of  life 
in  all  things,  seeking  no  superior  place 


for  himself  but  merely  a  state  of  harmony 
with  all  created  things — the  most  ryth¬ 
mic  life,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  is  lived 
among  the  races  of  men.  The  Pueblo 
seems  a  perfect  factor  in  the  unchange¬ 
ableness  of  his  elemental  environment. 

But  even  the  man  of  science  drops 
easily  into  inexactness  in  the  use  of 
words.  Unchangeableness  is  not  of  this 
planet.  Here  and  there  the  mighty 
forces  appear  to  have  halted,  but  they 
have  only  slowed  down.  The  southwest 
has  resisted  change  stubbornly  during 
the  span  that  we  can  vision.  Never¬ 
theless  changes  are  manifest.  Forests 
have  receded;  desert  sands  have  crept 
over  once  fertile  valleys;  plants  have 
toughened  in  fibre,  and  animals  have 
modified  their  habits  and  appearance  in 
the  effort  to  meet  the  inexorable  law, 
“Adapt  or  die.”  I  have  personally 
noted  the  extinction  of  groups  of  pine 
trees  that  have  long  struggled  for  life 
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Houses  in  Santa  Clara,  New  Mexico. 


against  the  encroaching  desert,  and  I 
have  witnessed  the  dwindling  of  a  tribe 
of  people  to  the  last  lonely  survivor. 

THE  TOWN-DWELUNG  INDIANS 

The  Pueblos  are  the  town-dwelling 
Indians  of  the  southwest.  They  are  now 
reduced  to  seventeen  villages  in  the  Rio 
Grande  drainage  of  New  Mexico,  Zuhi 
in  the  western  part  of  that  state,  and 
eight  Hopi  villages  in  Arizona.  In  1540 
when  first  described  by  Castaneda  of 
Coronado’s  expedition,  there  were  eighty 
inhabited  towns,  sixty-six  in  the  Rio 
Grande  basin,  seven  at  Zuni,  and  seven 
at  Hopi.  So  in  a  little  less  than  four 
centuries  there  has  been  a  shrinkage  of 
over  two-thirds,  based  on  the  number 
of  inhabited  towns.  Nearly  70  per  cent 
of  the  villages  of  1540  are  archaeology 
now.  But  it  isn’t  the  encroachment  of 
the  white  man  alone  that  has  been 
responsible  for  the  decline  of  the  Pueblo 


communities,  as  is  popularly  supposed. 
Their  own  rebellion  of  1680  ruined  a 
goodmany  of  them.  Comanche,  Navajo, 
Apache,  and  other  raiding  tribes  wore 
down  some  of  the  towns  to  the  vanish¬ 
ing  point.  Thus  the  decline  of  the 
Pueblos  during  the  historic  four  centu¬ 
ries  can  be  accounted  for. 

The  great  shrinkage  came  before  1 540. 
To  account  for  it  makes  good  guessing 
for  the  archaeologist.  The  extensive 
San  Juan  Valley  of  Colorado,  Utah,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona  had  no  Pueblo 
population  in  1540,  but  in  ages  prior  to 
that  the  whole  valley  and  all  its  tribu¬ 
taries  teemed  with  people.  The  Mesa 
Verde  (see  Art  and  Arch aeoeogy,  Nos. 
1-2,  Vol.  10)  and  the  Chaco  Canon  (see 
Art  and  Archaeoeogy,  Nos.  1-2,  Vol. 
1 1 ) ,  were  the  greatest  centers  of  com¬ 
munity  life.  The  people  of  the  former 
were  cliff  dwellers,  this  being  a  term  of 
location  only,  and  those  of  the  latter 
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Harvest  time  at  Santa  Clara,  New  Mexico. 


lived  in  enormous  community  houses  in 
the  valley  and  on  the  mesa  tops,  some  of 
them  many  times  over  as  capacious  as 
any  of  the  community  houses  of  today. 
All  were  true  Pueblos — sedentary,  town¬ 
dwelling  Indians.  There  are  in  this 
valley  and  its  tributaries  the  ruins  of 
hundreds  of  towns. 

In  the  upper  Rio  Grande  basin,  where 
most  of  the  surviving  villages  are,  were 
such  foci  of  population  as  the  Pajarito 
Plateau  west  of  the  present  inhabited 
valley,  a  region  of  countless  clilf  dwell¬ 
ings  of  a  different  type  from  those  of 
Mesa  Verde,  and  community  houses  of 
vast  size.  The  ruined  towns  run  into 
hundreds,  great  and  small.  This  large 
population  disappeared  long  before  the 
Spaniards  came. 

There  are  several  large  town  ruins  in 
the  Little  Colorado  Valley  in  Arizona, 
none  of  which  survived  down  to  1540. 
The  Gila  Valley  is  covered  with  ruins 
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of  ancient  town  sites,  and  the  upper 
tributaries  are  full  of  cliff  houses.  This 
numerous  population  was  all  gone  before 
the  conquest.  In  the  inland  basin  of 
northern  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  were  ex¬ 
tensive  settlements  of  Pueblos.  Casas 
Grandes  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
pre-Spanish  towns  in  the  whole  south¬ 
west.  Scattered  over  the  valley  are 
hundreds  of  small  house  ruins,  and  in 
the  canyons  of  the  Sierra  Madre  to  the 
west  are  cliff  villages  in  great  numbers. 
These  ancient  people  of  northern  Mexico 
were  Pueblos,  but  not  an  inhabitant 
lived  to  see  a  white  man  or  to  hear  of 
the  dreaded  Bursum  Bill. 

So  four  of  the  five  great  areas  of 
Pueblo  culture,  embracing  hundreds  of 
large  towns  and  thousands  of  small  ones 
were  depopulated  centuries  before  the 
Spaniards  came.  The  period  of  great 
decline  was  ages  ago.  The  same  thing 
happened  to  many  other  Indian  peoples. 


Terraced  house  at  Zuni,  New  Mexico. 


The  great  temple  cities  of  the  Maya 
of  Central  America  were  “one  with 
Nineveh  and  Tyre  ’’  before  the  destruc¬ 
tive  European  got  a  chance  at  them. 
The  Toltecs  were  a  tradition ;  the  mound 
builders  an  ancient  mystery.  When  I 
stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  article 
that  the  Pueblos  were  nine-tenths  ar¬ 
chaeology  already,  I  was  too  conserva¬ 
tive  and  I  need  not  have  limited  it  to 
this  one  group.  The  white  man  has 
many  crimes  to  his  credit,  but  he  did 
not  start  the  Pueblos  nor  any  of  the 
above  mentioned  peoples  on  their  de¬ 
cline,  though  no  one  will  deny  that  he 
vigorously  followed  up  whatever  was  at 
work  in  the  way  of  destructive  forces. 

The  Pueblos,  then,  are  the  surviving 
remnants  of  a  people  that  were  distrib¬ 
uted  over  a  region  as  extensive  as  France 
or  the  former  German  Empire  in  Europe 
— almost  as  great  as  all  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  states  put  together.  It  was  not 


an  area  that  could  be  continuously  in¬ 
habited,  however.  Expanses  of  desert 
intervened  between  the  fertile  valleys, 
and  these  stretches  were  only  sparsely 
settled,  though  it  is  astonishing  to  find 
over  these  desert  wastes  numerous  re¬ 
remains  of  human  habitations  where 
now  the  prairie  dogs  are  moving  out  for 
want  of  sustenance.  The  large  valleys 
were  comfortably  populated.  There  was 
no  occasion  for  overcrowding.  There 
were  no  cities,  either  in  point  of  popu¬ 
lation  or  political  organization.  Neither 
was  there  anything  comparable  to  our 
scattered  individual  house  population. 
Everywhere  it  was  town  or  village  life. 
In  other  words,  the  community  was  the 
unit  in  the  political  structure — in  so 
far  as  there  was  any.  The  community 
was  a  closely  knit,  highly  organized 
body,  a  remarkable  structure  made  up 
of  clans,  fraternities,  priesthoods,  with 
civil  and  religious  authority  sharply 
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defined  and  provided  for  by  election, 
never  by  inheritance. 

THE  PUEBLOS,  MINIATURE  REPUBLICS 

But  with  the  community,  organiza¬ 
tion  ceased.  There  was  no  state  or 
nation  in  the  sense  of  an  organization 
of  the  whole  body  of  inhabitants  in 
independent  governments.  Each  com¬ 
munity  was  a  miniature  republic,  but 
there  was  no  permanent  association  of 
communities.  Every  one  was  a  separate 
entity.  A  number  of  towns  might  in 
time  of  emergency  act  together  under 
a  common  chief,  but  this  never  consti¬ 
tuted  a  lasting  alliance. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Rio  Grande 
Pueblos,  separated  one  from  another  by 
only  a  few  miles  and  all  having  the  same 
interests  would  at  least  have  a  common 
council,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
Occasionally  a  number  of  the  towns 
have  joined  in  sending  delegations  to 


Washington.  Four  times  in  the  last 
fifteen  years,  three  times  at  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo  and  once  at  Santa  Clara,  a  grand 
council  of  the  Pueblo  towns  has  met  to 
consider  their  perennial  land  troubles, 
but  no  “league  of  nations”  resulted  or 
ever  will  of  their  volition.  The  com¬ 
munity  is  self-contained  and  minds  its 
own  business  to  an  extent  that  white 
communities  can’t  account  for,  having 
had  so  little  experience  in  that  line. 

The  governing  body  in  ancient  times 
was  the  council,  with  chief  and  head 
men.  At  present  it  is  the  governor 
and  principales.  The  governor  is  elected 
for  a  limited  term,  usually  a  year.  The 
council  of  principales  or  head  men  is 
made  up  of  those  who  have  held  the 
office  of  governor.  It  is  therefore  a 
government  of  elder  statesmen.  The 
war  captain,  his  once  glorious  occupa¬ 
tion  now  reduced  to  matters  of  bounda¬ 
ries,  fences,  stock  trespass  and  police 
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The  pueblo  of  San  Juan,  New  Mexico. 


duty  at  religious  functions,  is  an  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  council;  elective,  and 
of  equal  rank  with  the  governor.  The 
latter  has  his  teniente  (lieutenant), 
elective,  and  alguacil  (constable),  ap¬ 
pointive.  There  are  no  emoluments, 
and  no  competition  to  “serve  the 
people.”  The  office  actually  seeks  the 
man,  not  by  way  of  the  primary  or  the 
convention,  but  by  direct  choice  of 
heads  of  families  in  council — male  suf¬ 
frage  only.  This  present  arrangement 
was  made  for  the  Pueblos  by  a  white 
administration,  but  it  was  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  form,  preserving  the 
fundamentals  of  the  aboriginal  system. 
It  is  essentially  republican,  government 
by  representatives  of  the  people  and 
has  been  so  from  time  immemorial. 

We  can  truthfully  say  that  these 
surviving  Pueblo  communities  consti¬ 
tute  the  oldest  republics  known.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that 


they  were  only  vest  pocket  editions. 
No  two  villages  or  group  of  villages  ever 
came  under  a  common  authority  or 
formed  a  state.  There  is  not  the  faintest 
tradition  of  a  “ruler”  over  the  whole 
body  of  Pueblos,  or  an  organization  of 
the  people  of  this  vast  territory  under 
a  common  government.  There  is  no 
tradition  of  “rulers”  of  any  kind.  The 
people  managed  their  affairs  through 
chosen  representatives.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  the  actual  rulers  of  the  Pueblos 
were  and  are  the  caciques,  the  two 
religious  heads  of  the  community.  This 
is  not  correct.  True,  they  are  elected 
for  life,  never  hereditary,  and  are  much 
revered,  but  they  are  subject  to  the 
council  and  are  amenable  to  its  disci¬ 
pline.  Cases  are  on  record  of  a  cacique 
having  been  publicly  whipped  by  order 
of  the  council.  The  people  rule. 

What  I  have  described  above,  in  its 
archaic  form,  was  the  typical  govern- 
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North  side  of  Plaza,  San  Ildefonso,  New  Mexico. 


ment  throughout  the  Americas.  There 
were  numerous  variants,  but  the  funda¬ 
mentals  remained  constant.  There  was 
no  kingship  and  could  not  be  in  such  a 
social  structure,  not  even  among  the 
still  more  advanced  civilizations  of  Mex¬ 
ico  and  Central  America.  Nomenclature 
is  very  persistent  and  hard  to  break 
away  from..  Europeans  could  see  in  a 
powerful  chief  only  a  king.  If  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  the  chief  over  a  number  of 
chiefs  of  towns  or  tribes  temporarily 
associated  for  defense,  as  Montezuma 
in  Mexico,  he  must  be  an  “emperor” 
and  his  domain  an  “empire.”  Hence 
the  “Empire  of  the  Montezumas” — the 
old,  middle,  and  new  “empires”  of  the 
Maya.  These  Indian  emperors,  kings, 
princesses,  empires,  etc.,  are  the  creation 
of  Spanish  chroniclers  and  romantic 
historians.  The  Indians  have  never  had 
to  junk  any  royal  crowns  or  thrones 
or  dynasties  as  Europe  has  been  doing 


at  such  bloody  cost.  They  got  started 
in  a  different  direction  from  ours.  The 
perfectly  ordered  community  was  the 
aim  and  end  and  agency  of  government, 
and  there  organization  stopped.  All  the 
people  participated  in  all  the  community 
activities,  government,  building,  wor¬ 
shipping.  The  community  works,  keep¬ 
ing  the  ditches,  clearing  the  trails,  clean¬ 
ing  the  town,  caring  for  the  sanctuaries, 
were  for  all.  Individualism  was  re¬ 
strained.  Though  there  were  many 
valiant  warriors  there  were  no  Na¬ 
poleons.  There  was  little  specialization . 
No  individual  singer  performed  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  crowd.  There  was 
no  class  of  trained  artists.  All  were 
artists  though  no  master  ever  signed  a 
painting  or  statue.  No  architect  or 
politician  got  his  name  on  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  a  public  building.  No  tomb¬ 
stone  or  monument  commemorated  the 
grave  of  a  hero  or  of  any  one  else.  The 
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A  House  in  Isleta,  New  Mexico. 


“  ancients  ”  needed  no  memorial  to  mark 
where  the  cast-off  body  was  laid.  When 
you  read  in  the  public  press  that  ancient 
American  tombs  will  soon  be  excavated 
that  may  rival  that  of  the  much  exploited 
Tutankhamen,  remember  that  the  early 
inhabitants  of  this  continent  didn’t 
believe  much  in  tombs  and  therefore 
didn’t  build  any  of  much  consequence. 
When  a  ruin  bears  the  classical  name 
of  the  “Temple  of  the  High  Priest’s 
Grave, ’’put  that  with  the  “  Old  Empire” 
myth,  the  “Treasure  of  Montezuma,” 
the  “Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,”  and  the 
fabled  “Gran  Quivira.”  They  had  no 
“high”  priests,  and  plain  every-day 
priests  went  into  the  common  burial 
place,  the  refuse  heap,  the  crevice  in  the 
rock,  the  niche  in  the  cave  wall,  the 
trench  under  the  floor,  or  onto  the 
funeral  pyre.  The  body,  when  of  no 
further  use,  was  regarded  about  as  a 
corn  husk.  The  pueblo  refuse  heap  is 


an  epitome  of  a  people’s  history.  Into 
it  went  everything  pertaining  to  life 
and  culture,  including  the  body  itself 
when  it  ceased  to  serve  the  spirit. 

A  very  simple  episode  in  life  was  this 
translation  to  the  spirit  world  of  the 
“ancients,”  so  simple  and  inconsequen¬ 
tial  that  some  tribes  had  no  name  for 
it.  Life  went  on  with  its  ceremonial 
activities  and  various  mundane  concerns 
pretty  much  as  before  save  that  “  Those 
Above,  ’  ’  the  mighty  powers,  were  easier 
of  access  to  the  ancients  and  so  the 
latter  became  very  intimate  intermedi¬ 
ary  beings.  At  every  fiesta  they  are 
present,  invisible  in  themselves,  imper¬ 
sonated  on  many  oeeasions,  to  the  end 
that  the  people  shall  never  forget  the 
gifts  of  the  past.  It  was  real  veneration 
that  was  accorded  to  the  ancestors ;  not 
worship  and  no  memorials  in  stone  or 
bronze.  True  the  Indians  place  offerings 
of  works  of  art  or  even  food  upon  or  in 
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Hillside  of  Laguna,  New  Mexico. 


the  grave,  anything  that  the  departed 
particularly  cared  for ;  but  it  is  not  that 
the  spirit  must  have  food  for  its  journey 
as  has  been  persistently  said.  It  is  in  the 
Oriental  spirit.  A  smart  American  re¬ 
marked  to  a  Chinaman,  “You  put  that 
stuff  on  your  friend’s  grave.  You  think 
he  comes  back  to  eat  it?”  And  the 
Oriental  replied,  “You  put  flowers  on 
your  flens  glave.  You  think  he  come 
back  to  smell  em  ?  ”  So  with  the  Indian, 
though  the  body  is  forgotten,  remem¬ 
brance  and  veneration  follow  the  spirit. 

One  of  the  amazing  things  in  our 
civilization  is  our  cult  of  the  dead. 
Think  of  our  funerals,  ceremonies,  tombs, 
mausoleums,  ghosts,  devils,  spirits, 
angels,  heaven,  hell,  purgatory,  celestial 
cities,  pearly  gates,  streets  of  gold, 
judgment  day,  reincarnation,  and  a 
thousand  other  concepts  concerning  the 
unseen  world  and  unseen  powers.  Con¬ 
sider  if  after  all  it  gets  us  much  beyond 


the  simple  Indian  conception  of  the 
uninterrupted  life— the  body  to  the 
refuse  heap,  the  spirit  to  Sipophe  with 
the  ancients. 

To  people  educated  under  our  tra¬ 
ditions,  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to 
conceive  of  civilization  without  nation¬ 
ality.  “  National  aspirations,”  “national 
honor,”  “Brittania  rules  the  waves,” 
“  Deutschland  iiber  alles,”  these  are  the 
ideals  that  go  with  the  white  skin; 
likewise  organization,  from  the  primary 
classes,  the  United  Student  Body,  the 
Federation  of  Clubs,  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  Parliament  of  Man,  and 
the  Federation  of  the  World — the  Inter¬ 
planetary  Alliance  not  yet  called  for 
because  of  our  inability  to  molest  one 
another  across  the  celestial  spaces.  Our 
passion  for  organization,  for  offensive 
and  defensive  alliances  among  societies 
and  states,  grows  out  of  the  propensity 
for  meddling  in  one  another’s  affairs 
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Governor’s  House  at  Acoma,  New  Mexico. 
Governor  of  Acoma  (1917)  and  brother  (standing). 


which  seems  inherent  in  European 
peoples,  ineluding  of  course  modem 
Ameriea.  Allianees  and  leagues,  treaties 
and  laws  innumerable  testify  to  this 
inability  to  get  on  without  interferenee 
with  one  another. 

Whatever  the  forces  were  that  di¬ 
rected  the  evolutionary  processes  in  the 
European  race  to  the  white  skin,  the 
contentious  spirit,  the  passion  for  indi¬ 
vidual  glory,  the  determination  to  mle, 
they  were  and  are  inescapable.  It  is 
not  possible  for  the  European  to 
conceive  of  a  better  state  of  soeiety 
than  that  attained  to  by  way  of  mighty 
ambitions,  mighty  conflicts,  mighty 
individual  power.  He  suceeeds  in  form¬ 
ulating  a  body  of  doctrine  with  which 
to  transform  the  social,  political,  and 
economic  state  of  man.  Given  the 
opportunity  to  try  it  out  (witness  Rus¬ 
sia),  he  proceeds  by  the  only  method 


the  European  knows  to  erect  his  ideal, 
arriving  at  just  what  the  European 
always  has  arrived  at  by  European 
methods,  namely ,  the  state  organized  by 
foree,  maintained  by  force,  depending 
upon  force  for  its  existence.  When 
Europe  accepted,  theoretically,  an  op¬ 
posite  ideal  for  human  society  and  took 
over  the  oriental  conception,  it  did  not 
long  handle  it  by  the  gentle  methods  of 
Galilee,  nor  did  the  results  bear  much 
resemblance  to  the  spiritual  structure 
exemplified  in  the  life  and  teachings  of 
the  Son  of  Man.  Splendor  of  priesthood 
and  magnificence  of  church,  inquisition 
and  stake,  slaughter  of  Christian  nations 
by  other  Christian  nations — these  are 
curious  concomitants  to  derive  from  a 
religion  founded  on  humility  and  tol¬ 
erance  and  the  “love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself”  idea.  But  it  is  the  European 
way. 
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Picuris,  a  dwindling  pueblo,  New  Mexico. 


But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
Pueblo  Indians?  Nothing  at  all,  except 
that  these  tendencies  of  the  white  race 
constitute  the  most  troublesome  set  of 
problems  that  we  have  to  face,  and 

“The  things  you  learn  from  the  yellow 
and  brown 

Will  help  you  a  lot  with  the  white.” 
America  had  a  different  effect  upon  its 
human  population.  Whatever  the  forces 
were  that  directed  the  evolutionary 
processes  in  the  native  race  to  the 
attainment  of  the  red  skin,  the  idea 
of  life  in  harmony  with  the  processes  of 
nature,  of  satisfaction  in  esthetic  and 
spiritual  activity  rather  than  in  material 
progress  and  power,  they  did  their  work 
as  effectively  as  did  the  old  world  forces. 
The  culture  of  the  Indian  can  only  be 
destroyed  by  killing  the  Indian,  and  the 
Pueblo  is  the  best  surviving  example 
of  native  American  culture.  In  it  are 
preserved  the  physical,  intellectual,  and 


spiritual  elements  that  characterize  the 
whole  native  American  race. 

The  Pueblos  exemplify  to  an  extent 
not  achieved  by  any  other  people  in  the 
world  to  my  knowledge,  excepting  the 
Indians  of  Old  Mexico  and  Central 
America  to  whom  they  are  culturally 
related,  the  community  type  of  social 
structure  as  distinct  from  the  state  or 
national  type.  There  was  no  individual 
ownership  in  land.  It  belonged  to  the 
community,  and  individuals,  heads  of 
families,  were  granted  the  use  of  it  by 
the  council .  N ominally  it  was  re-allotted 
each  year,  but  actually  there  was  little 
re-distribution  from  year  to  year,  the 
occupant  generally  keeping  his  patch 
of  land  as  long  as  he  did  his  part  in  the 
community  works.  There  was  no  com¬ 
mon  ownership  in  crops  or  other  per¬ 
sonal  property.  In  fact,  there  was  no 
community  property  save  the  land, 
sanctuaries,  and  the  religious  parapher- 
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Corn  Dance  at  Santo  Domingo,  New  Mexico. 


nalia.  Occupants  of  the  great  community 
houses  virtually  owned  the  apartment 
occupied.  Tenure  was  for  the  life  of, 
not  only  the  family,  but  of  the  clan, 
and  there  were  no  transfers  of  ownership. 
When  a  clan  died  out,  the  apartment 
was  abandoned.  For  that  reason,  por¬ 
tions  of  community  houses  are  often 
seen  in  ruins  while  the  town  is  still  well 
populated. 

What  is  the  lesson  to  be  derived  from 
Pueblo  communism  ?  Simply  that  devel¬ 
oping  naturally  as  it  did  through  the 
ages  along  with  the  color  of  the  skin, 
and  all  the  elements  of  his  character,  it 
was  a  good  way  for  the  Pueblo,  as  was 
his  religion.  That  a  similar  system 
would  fit  a  people  of  our  race  that  has 
developed  a  totally  different  character 
through  ages  of  totally  different  experi¬ 
ence  is  as  absurd  as  to  expect  the  leopard 
to  change  his  spots  or  the  Ethiopian 
his  skin  by  simply  deciding  to  do  so. 


THE  CEAN  SYSTEM  OF  THE  PUEBLOS 

A  word  as  to  the  clan  system.  A 
clan  comprised  all  the  descendants  of 
a  traditional  maternal  ancestor.  Chil¬ 
dren  belonged  to  the  clan  of  the  mother. 
Clans  bore  the  name  of  some  conspicuous 
object  in  nature;  as  the  eagle,  bear, 
sun,  water,  earth,  turquoise,  etc.  There 
was  an  intimate  relationship  with  nature 
that  will  be  referred  to  farther  on  in 
connection  with  the  religion  of  the 
Pueblos.  Sons  married  away  from  the 
clan  and  did  nothing  to  perpetuate  it. 
Daughters  on  marrying  remained,  build¬ 
ing  the  new  home  adjacent  to  that  of 
the  mother.  Thus  many  daughters  born 
to  a  clan  meant  increase.  If  a  time 
came  when  sons  only  were  bom  in  the 
clan,  it  became  extinct. 

Marriage  must  be  outside  of  the  clan, 
but  mating  into  another  community 
was  frowned  upon.  Especially  do  the 
dwindling  villages  object  to  their  girls 
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Buffalo  Dance  at  San  Ildefonso,  New  Mexico. 
(Second  “Buffalo  Man”  just  behind  the  “Buffalo  Woman.”) 


marrying  outside  the  town  unless  the 
new  bridegroom  is  annexed  to  their  own 
population.  They  care  nothing  about 
him,  but  they  want  the  increase  for 
their  own  village.  Not  that  there  is 
ever  any  feverish  boosting  of  population. 
Since  there  can  be  no  real  estate  booms 
among  them,  there  is  no  competition 
to  see  which  shall  be  counted  the  largest 
town  in  the  region,  but  there  is  always 
keen  solicitude  for  the  natural  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  the  tribe.  Bachelors  are  extremely 
rare,  since  only  heads  of  families  count 
in  the  body  politic.  Women  never 
remained  unmarried  during  the  period 
of  fertility.  The  bearing  of  children, 
the  building  of  the  home  (actually  con¬ 
structing  it  with  her  own  hands),  the 
purveyance  of  food  and  clothing,  the 
practice  of  the  domestic  arts,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  cultural  traditions — these 
are  privileges  and  duties  of  the  Pueblo 


woman.  It  would  seen  to  leave  the 
man  enviably  free  from  care,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  carries 
the  community  government  on  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  the  still  more  weighty  affairs 
of  religion.  He  must  keep  the  ceremonies 
going  twelve  months  in  the  year,  not 
becoming  desperately  earnest  in  the 
expression  of  his  faith  in  time  of  stress 
only,  as  the  white  brethem  are  som  etimes 
accused  of  doing,  but  pressing  steadily 
forward  with  the  regularity  of  the 
seasons,  in  prosperity  as  well  as  in 
adversity,  attending  faithfully  to  the 
business  of  keeping  in  proper  relations 
with  the  deific  powers.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  much  of  his  time  is 
occupied  in  “getting  ready  for  dances, 
having  dances,  and  getting  over  dances, 
the  same  thing  that  is  giving  parents 
and  teachers  of  young  high  school 
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Tewa  Artists  at  San  Diego  Exposition. 


adolescents  so  much  to  worry  about  in 
these  modern  times. 

Moreover,  he  is  a  good  farmer  on  a 
small  scale,  an  industrious  laborer  when 
it  doesn’t  too  seriously  conflict  with  the 
duties  above  mentioned.  He  is  the 
indispensable  guide  and  companion  of 
the  touring  tenderfoot ;  the  chief  reliance 
of  the  artist,  ethnologist,  and  special 
writer.  His  duties  in  connection  with 
historic  pageants  and  world’s  fairs  are 
considerable.  Add  to  this  his  modern 
function  of  furnishing  steady  occupation 
to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  Indian  Rights  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Indian  Defense  League,  con¬ 
gressional  committees,  his  pilgrimages 
to  the  east  in  war  bonnet  and  beaded 
vest  (as  foreign  to  him  as  a  tuxedo  on 
a  Hottentot),  and  you  have  some  con¬ 
ception  of  the  kaleidoscopic  life  of  the 
Pueblo  man  of  today. 


RELIGION  OE  THE  PUEBLOS 

The  religious  life  of  the  Pueblos  is 
the  key  of  their  whole  existence.  Their 
arts,  industries,  social  structure,  gov¬ 
ernment,  flow  in  orderly  sequence  from 
their  beliefs  concerning  nature  and  deiflc 
power.  The  character  of  their  religion 
I  have  indicated  in  earlier  paragraphs 
of  this  article.  In  its  essence  it  is  almost 
what  modern  science  has  attained  to — 
the  conception  of  Nature  and  God  as 
one.  The  Indian  has  arrived  at  it 
through  ages  of  experience,  of  reflection, 
of  participation  in  the  manifestations 
of  divine  power;  the  scientist  through 
systematic  investigation  and  deduction. 
It  doesn’t  matter  which  of  the  roads 
we  have  taken : 

“All  of  them  lead  to  the  light.” 

As  I  have  repeatedly  said,  the  religion 
of  the  Pueblos,  as  of  all  their  cultural 
relatives,  rests  on  two  basic  ideas, 
namely,  belief  in  the  unity  of  life  as 
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manifested  in  all  things,  and  in  a  dual 
principle  in  all  existence,  fundamen¬ 
tally,  male  and  female.  Their  religion 
finds  expression  in  almost  every  act  of 
life,  in  industries,  arts,  decorations; 
but  the  supreme  act  of  worship  is  seen 
in  the  drama  dance.  The  Indian  is 
little  enough  understood  in  any  respect, 
but  in  the  matter  of  his  so-called  dances 
this  is  abysmal  ignorance,  obstinate 
misunderstanding,  wilful  misrepresenta¬ 
tion.  Almost  every  Pueblo  ceremony 
that  is  performed  in  public  is  a  prayer 
of  intense  sustained  fervor.  By  common 
consent,  among  civilized  races,  we  re¬ 
frain  from  interfering  with  people  in 
their  devotions.  In  our  nation  dedicated 
to  religious  freedom,  and  in  our  consti¬ 
tution  we  guarantee  everyone  the  right 
of  religious  worship,  but,  strange  to  say, 
from  time  to  time  government  and 
missionary  join  in  harassing  the  Pueblo 
in  the  expression  of  his  faith.  It  is 


just  as  vicious  as  interference  with 
Catholic  mass  or  Protestant  sacrament. 
Various  reasons  are  offered.  The  cere¬ 
monies  are  alleged  to  involve  great 
waste  of  time  from  profitable  industry, 
though  it  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  that 
wasted  in  bridge  and  dancing  in  modem 
society.  They  are  said  to  be  indecent, 
though  our  social  balhoom  would  cause 
a  blanket  Indian  to  cover  his  face.  In 
twenty-five  years  of  observing  Pueblo 
ceremonies,  I  have  seen  a  few  vulgar 
exhibitions  as  side  episodes — nothing 
like  so  flagrant  as  may  be  seen  any  even¬ 
ing  in  Chicago,  London,  Paris,  Naples, 
or  Cairo.  Vulgar,  vicious,  barbarous, 
idolatrous,  are  what  the  Pueblo  dances 
are  to  some — to  others  the  perfection  of 
estheticism,  the  culmination  of  ages  of 
devotion.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Pueblos  are  an  ancient  mature  race. 
They  are  not  infants  nor  incompetents. 
Coercive  authority  over  them  as  to 
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Diegito:  Terva  Rain  Priest. 


their  religion  is  unwarranted  under  our 
government,  a  violation  of  our  institu- 
tutions,  and  repugnant  to  fair-minded 
men. 

INDIAN  DANCES 

However,  our  incurable  optimism 
again  saves  us  from  despair.  The  order 
has  gone  forth  from  time  to  time  for 
several  decades  that  the  Indian  dances 
must  cease ;  that  these  pagan  rites  will  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  obscure  the  path 
to  citizenship  and  enlightenment.  But 
thanks  to  our  two-party  system,  official 
Washington  is  a  variable  body.  Admin¬ 
istrations  come  and  go.  Not  so  the 
Pueblo.  From  his  mesa  top  he  looks 
confidingly  to  the  Great  Father  in 
Washington,  viewing  with  approval  the 
changing  personnel  that  wrestles  with 
his  affairs.  He  knows  that  if  the  pres¬ 


sure  just  now  is  on  his  “  obscene  ”  dances 
these  will  be  forgotten'  soon  in  an  ex¬ 
citing  onslaught  upon  his  peyote  evil 
and  that  another  haircut  order  is  due 
somewhat  later.  Thus  without  obtrus¬ 
ively  resisting  the  mandates  of  the  Great 
Father  with  reference  to  his  rain  prayers 
he  manages  to  keep  the  sacred  fires 
burning  from  age  to  age,  and  in  the 
process  of  official  fluctuations  his  hair 
returns  to  normalcy. 

PEYOTE  AND  WHISKEY 

When  there  is  nothing  else  to  save 
the  Indian  from,  there  is  always  the 
terrible  peyote  to  fall  back  on.  Whiskey 
came  to  him  with  the  civilization  of  the 
white  man.  He  accepted  it  rather  more 
eagerly  than  he  did  some  of  the  other 
elements  of  Caucasian  culture,  and  its 
effects  were  more  deadly  upon  him  than 
upon  the  long  immunized  Europeans. 
It  killed  Indians  off  at  a  rather  rapid 
pace,  and  moreover  introduced  the 
homicidal  tendency  of  the  “superior 
race”  to  an  alarming  extent.  To  his 
credit  it  must  be  said  that  the  Indian 
gave  to  prohibition  a  welcome  not 
accorded  to  it  by  the  white  man. 
Reservation  superintendents  and  Indian 
police  testify  that  ninety  per  cent  of 
their  difficulties  vanished  when  whiskey 
disappeared.  Peyote  on  the  other  hand 
has  never  been  productive  of  disorder. 
On  the  testimony  of  many  Indians,  fully 
as  reliable  as  that  of  an  equal  number 
of  whites,  no  Indian  has  ever  been 
moved  to  beat  up  his  wife  or  anyone 
else,  or  shoot  up  the  reservation,  while 
under  the  influence  of  peyote.  It  never 
induces  violence  or  quarrelsomness  but 
the  exact  contrary.  The  users  testify 
to  experiencing  only  feelings  of  quite 
contentment  and  good-will  toward  their 
fellow  men;  find  their  sense  of  color, 
which  is  always  keen,  highly  intensified ; 
they  experience  no  loss  of  self-control 
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but  find  even  such  habits  as  extreme 
drunkenness  controlled  and  eliminated 
by  this  benign  gift  of  the  desert. 
Consequently  it  long  since  came  to  be 
used  as  a  religious  rite,  as  temperately 
as  the  sacrament  with  us,  and  as  rev¬ 
erently.  Tribes  using  it  assert  that  not 
a  single  case  of  debilitation  or  any  of  the 
indications  of  the  dope  addict  can  be 
traced  to  the  use  of  peyote.  It  might 
therefore  be  well  to  refrain  from  the 
perennial  efforts  to  repress  it,  and  leave 
the  Indian  alone  in  this  as  in  other 
phases  of  his  religion. 

In  short  the  Indian  is  no  fool.  His 
convictions  are  for  the  most  part  based 
on  sober  experience.  Long  has  he  pon¬ 
dered  the  gifts  of  nature,  of  deific  power, 
and  found  them  good.  So  all  the  gifts 
he  offers  to  nature  and  to  fellow  man  are 
good.  Never  does  he  offer  an  evil  gift, 
and  since  all  that  he  enjoys,  food,  chil¬ 
dren,  life  itself,  are  gifts  from  nature 
and  fellow  man,  he  tries  to  return  them 
in  kind.  His  first  gift  to  every  stranger 
is  food,  shelter,  rest,  hospitality ;  to  the 
departing  guest  something  for  substan¬ 
tial  remembrance.  The  Indian  woman 
unclasps  her  most  precious  bracelet  or 
necklace  to  decorate  her  departing 
friend.  You  think  she  can  not  afford 
it,  as  when  the  peace  party  visits  its 
neighboring  tribe  bearing  gifts  of  their 
most  needed  substance ;  but  they  return 
laden  with  equally  precious  gifts,  and 
regardless  of  any  material  consideration 
the  needs  of  the  spirit  have  been  satis¬ 
fied.  What  the  white  man  calls  the 
“giving  away”  ceremonies  and  tours  of 
the  Indians  is  the  survival  of  the  ancient 
peace  pilgrimage. 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  WHITE  MAN  EDU¬ 
CATION 

As  to  the  gifts  of  the  white  man  the 
Indian  entertains  a  reasonable  doubt. 
Among  them  were  fire  arms,  fire  water 


Crescendo:  Master  Artist  of  San  Ildefonso  (deceased). 


and  other  agencies  that  kill,  such  as 
tuberculosis,  syphilis  and  numerous 
other  scourges;  a  new  style  of  costume 
which  has  proven  to  be  less  sanitary 
than  his  ancestral  garb- — so  scanty  as  to 
be  uninviting  to  disease  germs — a  re¬ 
ligion  which  seems  rather  barren  of 
results  as  he  compares  it  with  his 
ancient  philosophy,  and  a  system  of 
education  that  seems  to  him  devoid  of 
some  essentials  of  the  learning  that 
belongs  with  true  manhood.  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  some  “Remarks  concerning 
Savages  of  North  America”  recites  the 
answer  of  the  six  tribes  to  the  com¬ 
missioners  from  Virginia  who  informed 
the  Indians  that  they  would  be  pleased 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  a  limited 
number  of  Indian  youths.  The  govern¬ 
ment  would  see  that  they  were  well 
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provided  for  and  instructed  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  white  people.  After  the 
consideration  which  their  notion  of  po¬ 
liteness  demanded  they  replied  express¬ 
ing  their  sense  of  the  kindness  of  the 
Virginia  government.  They  stated, 
“We  know  that  you  highly  esteem  the 
kind  of  learning  taught  in  those  colleges, 
and  that  the  maintenance  of  our  young 
men  while  with  you  would  be  very 
expensive  to  you.  We  are  convinced, 
therefore,  that  you  mean  to  do  us  good 
by  your  proposal,  and  we  thank  you 
heartily.  But  you,  who  are  wise,  must 
know  that  different  nations  have  dif¬ 
ferent  conceptions  of  things;  and  you 
will  therefore  not  take  it  amiss  if  our 
ideas  of  this  kind  of  education  happen 
not  to  be  the  same  as  yours.  We  have 
had  some  experience  of  it.  Several  of 
our  young  people  were  formerly  brought 
up  at  the  colleges  of  the  northern  prov¬ 
inces;  they  were  instructed  in  all  your 
sciences ;  but  when  they  came  back  to  us 
they  were  bad  runners,  ignorant  of  every 
means  of  living  in  the  woods,  unable 
to  bear  either  cold  or  hunger,  knew 
neither  how  to  build  a  cabin,  take  a 
deer,  nor  kill  an  enemy;  spoke  our 
language  imperfectly ;  were  therefore 
neither  fit  for  hunters,  warriors,  nor 
counselors — they  were  therefore  totally 
good  for  nothing.  We  are,  however, 
not  the  less  obliged  by  your  kind  offer, 
though  we  decline  accepting  it;  and  to 
show  our  grateful  sense  of  it,  if  the 
gentlemen  of  Virginia  will  send  us  a 
dozen  of  their  sons  we  will  take  great 
care  of  their  education,  instruct  them  in 
all  we  know  and  make  men  of  them.” 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  if  it  would 
not  be  wise  for  our  office  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  call  a  convention  of  the  “best 
minds”  from  our  universities,  scientific 
foundations,  and  business  organizations, 
to  consider  the  subject  of  Indian  edu¬ 
cation  with  a  view  to  making  some 


revisions  in  the  system  which  has  been 
provided  which  might  more  nearly  relate 
the  Indian  school  work  to  the  physical, 
intellectual  and  spiritual  nature  of  the 
race. 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  PUEBLOS 

Reports  on  the  conditions  of  the 
Pueblos  during  the  past  winter  have 
been  conflicting.  There  was  much  need¬ 
less  alarm ;  nevertheless  in  two  Pueblos, 
San  Ildefonso  and  Tesuque,  the  food 
supply  for  people  and  animals  fell  some¬ 
what  below  a  living  standard.  Of  the 
stock,  some  died.  Among  the  people, 
there  was  some  hunger,  but  no  great 
suffering.  The  thought  of  hunger  is 
about  as  awful  to  us  as  the  reality  is 
to  them.  They  have  been  down  to  the 
iron  ration  a  considerable  part  of  the 
time  in  the  centuries  past,  but  I  have 
never  heard  of  a  case  of  starvation 
among  them.  It  is  one  of  the  marvels 
of  adaptation  to  see  Indians  of  the 
southwest,  with  no  money  to  buy  food, 
subsisting  and  apparently  in  good  con¬ 
dition  in  a  region  where  we  can  discover 
nothing  more  edible  than  mesquite.  A 
white  man  marooned  in  a  mesquite 
thicket  in  southern  Arizona  would 
promptly  starve  to  death ;  but  a  Mojave 
woman  in  the  same  place  would  keep 
her  brood  in  fair  condition  on  the  gifts 
of  the  desert  according  to  the  season; 
tender  roots,  new  leaves,  green  pods, 
and  matured  beans.  As  for  clothing, 
give  a  Mojave  woman  access  to  a  swamp 
of  willows  and  she  will  keep  her  family 
clothed  in  latest  Colorado  Basin  styles 
from  the  bark,  and  in  addition  produce 
most  of  the  necessary  utensils  for  house¬ 
keeping,  as  well  as  dolls  and  playthings 
for  the  children.  So  we  must  not  be  too 
distressed  when  we  see  Indians  with  no 
visible  means  of  sustenance.  They  have 
meat  that  we  know  not  of,  and  a  certain 
efficiency  that  seems  uncanny.  Feeding 
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a  family  off  a  mesquite  patch  is  nothing 
short  of  a  miracle  to  us,  but  to  them  a 
commonplace  affair. 

It  is  true  that  the  Pueblos  are  suc¬ 
cumbing  to  certain  depravities  which 
seem  avoidable.  They  buy  white  flour 
at  the  store  in  place  of  grinding  their 
own  grain  on  the  metate  stone  by  hand. 
They  lose  the  exercise  of  the  grinding, 
and  moreover  bread  from  fine  bolted 
white  flour  is  even  worse  for  the  Indian 
than  for  the  white  man.  The  tin  lard 
pail  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the 
beautiful  olla  carried  on  the  head  and 
the  Indian  woman  is  therefore  destined 
to  lose  that  erect,  measured,  dignified 
carriage  that  was  acquired  through  ages 
of  pacing  up  and  down  the  cliffs  in  the 
capacity  of  city  water  works — losing  a 
still  greater  thing,  the  love  for  the 
beautiful  work  of  art  of  her  own  creation 
and  the  desire  to  create  objects  of  beauty ; 
gaining  instead  that  deadly  state  of 
mind  that  is  characteristic  of  inferior 
people,  a  passive  toleration  of  the  com¬ 
monplace.  To  realize  the  extent  to 
which  the  love  of  beautiful  forms  and 
lines  and  color  is  a  part  of  the  life  of  the 
Indian,  you  must  see  an  aged  potter 
crooning  over  her  works  in  clay,  pro¬ 
ducing  exquisite  forms  and  patterns 
after  all  other  desires  are  gone,  the 
physical  senses  well  nigh  obliterated, 
but  a  spiritual  sense  still  active,  the 
last  of  all  the  faculties  to  succumb. 

DEMAND  FOR  RFDIEF 

There  are  some  things  that  must  be 
done  for  the  relief  of  the  Pueblo  Indians, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  the 
government  is  disposed  to  meet  the 
situation  in  a  liberal  spirit.  Sympa¬ 
thetic  individuals  and  organizations 
may  have  been  over-zealous  in  their 
activities  on  behalf  of  the  Pueblos  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  and  the  Interior 
Department  and  officers  of  government 
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have  just  cause  for  resenting  the  resort 
to  paid  propaganda,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  those  on  the  outside 
of  government  circles  find  it  hard  to 
understand  the  delays  in  carrying  out 
measures  that  are  agreed  upon  by  all 
as  just  and  necessary.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  how  some  officials  can  devote 
so  many  years  to  service  among  the 
Indians  and  learn  so  little  about  them — 
equally  hard  to  understand  how  some 
who  never  saw  an  Indian  until  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  magazine  article  is  secured, 
can,  after  a  few  days  motoring  about 
in  New  Mexico,  know  so  much.  The 
Pueblos  must  be  guaranteed  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  lands  that  are  rightfully 
theirs.  They  must  be  helped  in  the 
development  of  their  agriculture  by 
irrigation  and  drainage.  We  can  well 
afford  to  strain  many  points  in  the 
legality  and  procedure  in  order  to  do 
justice  to  these  Indians  whose  oppor¬ 
tunities  have  been  steadily  shrinking 
through  the  centuries,  and  in  doing  so 
we  can  still  do  substantial  justice  to  all 
their  non-Indian  neighbors.  True,  it  is  a 
complicated  problem  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  but  one  that  can  be  settled  in 
justice  if  legal  technicalities  are  not 
allowed  to  interfere.  “This  situation 
is  one  that  twenty  Solomons  could  not 
unravel,”  said  the  assistant  to  the 
attorney  general  of  the  United  States 
in  his  most  able  presentation  of  the 
Pueblo  lands  condition  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  hearing  last  December.  I  felt  moved 
to  concur  with  him  at  the  moment  but 
with  the  mental  reservation,  “Yes,  but 
one  Roosevelt  could.”  Besides  being 
made  secure  in  the  possession  of  their 
lands  the  Pueblos  must  be  supported  in 
the  exercise  of  their  ancient  religious 
beliefs  and  customs.  They  must  be 
protected  in  matters  of  sanitation  and 
health,  and  at  our  expense,  for  the 
epidemics  and  infections  from  which 
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they  suffer  most  are  our  contributions. 
As  a  result  of  the  discussion  over  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  a  bill  has  emerged 
which  will  in  all  probability  be  consid¬ 
ered  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
As  all  parties  concerned  a])pear  to  have 
reached  an  agreement  with  reference  to 
this  measure  it  is  hoped  there  will  be 
no  dissent  when  it  comes  before  Con¬ 
gress  next  winter. 

Let  no  one  think  however  that  this 
or  any  other  legislation  will  settle  the 
problems  of  the  Pueblo  Indians.  They 
are  not  to  be  settled  by  law,  though 
some  relief  may  be  obtained  in  this  way. 
Let  no  one  think  that  they  are  to  be 
settled  by  stirring  up  emotions  of  New 
York  or  assaulting  official  Washington. 
There  has  been  no  closed  season  on  the 
Indian  office  in  my  life-time.  Against 
the  endemic  criticism  of  half  a  century 
it  has  developed  almost  perfect  im¬ 
munity.  Being  totally  unprepared  for 
overtures  of  friendly  co-operation  it  will 
be  found  that  Indian  officials  are  ex¬ 
tremely  vulnerable  to  this  kind  of  attack. 
In  fact,  in  twenty-five  years  of  contact 
with  officials  of  the  Indian  Department, 
from  Commissioner  down  to  reservation 
employees,  I  have  found  few  disposed 
to  resist  co-operation.  It  should  be 
given  a  trial  before  resorting  to  further 
violence. 

The  Pueblo  problems  are  those  which 
have  inevitably  arisen  through  contact 
with  a  stronger  people,  and  back  of  this 


lie  ages  of  experience  which  have  pre¬ 
pared  them  for  a  kind  of  existence  that 
is  denied  them  in  the  evolution  of  mod¬ 
ern  society.  Much  thought  will  have 
to  be  given  to  the  matter  and  old  preju¬ 
dices  and  beliefs  laid  aside  if  these  people 
are  to  survive.  I  believe  it  would  be 
possible  to  turn  the  tide  which  has  set 
so  strongly  against  them  but  it  would 
necessitate  measures  which  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  will  not  be  permitted  by  those 
who  control  their  affairs,  simply  be¬ 
cause  of  the  general  inability  to  under¬ 
stand  a  people  so  unlike  ourselves,  or 
appreciate  a  man,  motive  or  mentality 
that  does  not  bear  our  own  impeccable 
image.  But  the  effort  must  be  made. 
If  I  may  be  permitted  to  offer  one  more 
solution,  this  is  not  a  job  for  emotional¬ 
ists,  or  sentimentalists  or  politicians. 
Matters  of  this  kind  nowadays  are  placed 
in  the  hands  of  specialists.  Sanitary  en¬ 
gineers  are  called  in  to  clean  up  infected 
areas  and  put  them  in  the  way  of  prog¬ 
ress.  The  Pueblo  question  is  one  for 
specialists  in  human  conservation.  If 
the  little  Pueblo  grants  could  be  made 
inviolate  for  the  Indians,  treated  as 
human  game  preserves  and  the  occupant 
accorded  the  wise  and  kindly  protection 
that  we  have  thrown  about  the  disap¬ 
pearing  buffalo,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  results  should  not  be  equally  satis¬ 
factory. 

School  of  American  Research, 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 
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CASAS  GRANDES  POTTERY 

By  Kenneth  M.  Chapman 


The  Casas  Grandes  region  of  north¬ 
ern  Chihuahua  is  believed  by  ar¬ 
chaeologists  to  have  been  the 
southern  outpost  of  the  ancient  Pueblo 
culture  of  the  Southwest.  Long  before 
the  Spanish  conquest  was  extended  into 
northern  Mexico,  this  once  populous 
area  had  been  abandoned,  and  the  ruins 
of  many-storied  communal  dwellings 
were  all  that  remained  to  remind  the 
first  explorers  of  a  vanished  race.  Tra¬ 
dition  is  silent  as  to  their  origin,  their 
kinships,  and  their  dispersal.  They 
have  left  no  clue  as  to  their  language, 
their  myths,  and  beliefs.  But  an  im¬ 
perishable  record  of  their  achievement 
survives  in  their  ceramic  art,  which 
ranks  as  one  of  the  most  notable  in 
the  culture  history  of  aboriginal  Amer¬ 
ica. 

The  remarkable  preservation  of  Casas 
Grandes  pottery  is  due  to  the  ancient 
practice  of  burying  it  with  their  dead, 
who  were  interred  beneath  the  floors 
of  their  homes.  Here,  safe  from  the 
wreckage  of  falling  roofs  and  walls  of 
abandoned  dwellings,  and  protected  by 
the  resulting  mounds  of  debris,  these 
masterpieces  of  the  potters’  art  have 
lain  undisturbed  for  unnumbered  cen¬ 
turies  until  brought  to  light  by  excava¬ 
tion.  Some  specimens  show  evidence 
of  considerable  use,  others  are  as  fresh 
in  appearance  as  if  they  had  gone 
directly  from  the  kiln  to  the  grave. 
One  of  the  most  notable  collections  of 
this  ware  is  that  in  the  Museum  of  New 
Mexico  at  Santa  Fe,  from  which  a 
representative  group  of  specimens  has 
been  chosen  for  the  accompanying 
plates.  As  compared  with  much  of  the 
ancient  pottery  of  the  Southwest,  the 
pieces  are  small.  The  largest  water  jars 


do  not  exceed  ten  inches  in  height, 
while  many  finely  finished  bowls  and 
other  pieces  of  odd  shape  are  less  than 
three  inches  in  diameter.  The  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  ware  is  due  in  part  to  the 
fine  quality  of  clay,  which  enabled  the 
ancient  potters  to  produce  a  ware  of 
unusual  thinness,  and  in  part  to  the 
fine  pigments  with  which  they  produced 
their  lustrous  blacks  and  reds. 

Casas  Grandes  pottery  may  be  classi¬ 
fied  very  simply  as  plain,  red,  black, 
and  polychrome.  The  plain  ware  is 
without  a  slip,  and  shows  a  light  tan 
or  reddish  color  of  the  body  clay  itself. 
The  red  ware  takes  its  color  from  a  slip 
of  brownish  red,  which  in  some  pieces 
was  highly  polished  before  firing.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  both  are  shown  on  page  27. 
Many  pieces  have  decorations  made  by 
incising  and  other  means  while  the  clay 
was  still  soft.  One  jar,  shown  on  page  26, 
was  entirely  covered  by  thin  overlapping 
bands  of  clay  to  produce  a  twilled  pat¬ 
tern  in  relief.  A  few  pieces  of  the  red 
ware  have  painted  black  key  patterns 
bordered  by  incised  lines,  while  others 
bear  the  black  decoration  alone.  The 
black  ware  (plate  i )  resembles  that  still 
produced  at  Santa  Clara  and  other  Tewa 
pueblos  of  New  Mexico.  It  was  highly 
polished  before  firing,  and  the  black 
was  produced  by  a  smudge  of  smoke 
before  it  was  removed  from  the  kiln. 

The  polychrome  ware  shows  great 
diversity  in  form  and  decoration.  A 
slip  was  seldom  used  in  finishing  the 
surface,  so  that  the  prevailing  color  is 
that  of  the  body  clay  itself,  a  light  tan. 
Where  a  white  slip  was  used,  the  ancient 
potters  must  have  learned  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  it  was  far  from  satisfactory, 
for  it  wears  and  flakes  off  easily,  and 
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Casas  Grandes  Pottery,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

Plate  I.  Plain,  Black,  and  Red  Ware. 

The  black  ware  resembles  that  still  produced  at  Santa  Clara  and  other  Tewa  pueblos  of  New  Mexico. 
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Casas  Grandes  Pottery,” Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

Plate  II.  Red  and  Black  Ware. 

Vases  are  ornamented  by  single,  double  or  triple  bands  of  continued  or  paneled  designs  in  red  or  black. 
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Casas  Grandes  Pottery,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

Plate  III.  Beautiful  Polychrome  Ware. 

The  low,  rounded  base,  the  high,  sloping  upper  body,  and  slightly  flaring  rim  are  worthy  of  study,  yet  no  two 

have  the  same  size  and  proportion. 
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Casas  Grandes  Pottery,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

Plate  IV.  Beautiful  Polychrome  Ware. 

The  wonderful  skill  and  precision  with  which  the  designs  are  executed,  and  the  effective  use  of  black  and  red 
in  balanced  spaces  make  a  series  of  these  jars  a  delight  to  the  eye. 
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Casas  Grandes  Pottery,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

Plate  V.  Human,  Bird  and  Serpent  Forms. 

The  human  and  bird  figures  are  usually  made  by  negative  drawing,  in  which  the  background,  painted 

solid  black,  brings  the  figure  into  strong  relief. 
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Casas  Grandes  Pottery,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

Plate  VI.  Effigy  Jars. 

They  comprise  representations  of  human  and  animal  forms,  as  well  as  birds,  fish,  turtles  and  serpents. 
The  faces  of  the  human  effigies  are  quite  flat;  the  features  are  produced  by  both  modelling  and  painting. 
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Casas  Grandes  Pottery,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

Plate  VII.  Effigy  Jars. 

In  some  specimens  the  life  features  are  added  to  the  typical  forms  of  jars,  in  others  a  mask  is  built  up  from 
the  rim,  and  this,  being  hollow,  gives  a  convenient  grip  for  carrying. 
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much  of  the  decoration  of  these  white 
pieces  has  disappeared.  A  compara¬ 
tively  crude  type  consists  of  jars  orna¬ 
mented  by  single,  double,  or  triple  bands 
of  continuous  or  paneled  designs  in  red 
and  black  (plate  2) .  The  most  beautiful 
Casas  Grandes  jars  are  of  the  type 
shown  on  plates  3  and  4.  The  low, 
rounded  base,  the  high,  sloping  upper 
body,  and  slightly  flaring  rim  are  re¬ 
peated  in  hundreds  of  specimens,  yet 
no  two  have  quite  the  same  size  or  pro¬ 
portion.  In  some  there  is  a  slightly 
rounded  shoulder,  in  others  a  slight 
incurving  of  the  straight  sides.  The 
wonderful  skill  and  precision  with  which 
the  designs  are  executed,  and  the  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  black  and  red  in  balanced 
spaces  make  a  series  of  these  jars  a 
delight  to  the  eye.^  The  decoration 
usually  consists  of  a  single  zone  which 
extends  from  the  rim  to  the  base.  In 
some  this  is  divided  into  panels  (plate 
3),  in  others  the  dominating  motif  is  a 
zigzag  band  (plate  4).  Five  jars  on 
plate  5  have  representations  of  human, 
bird,  and  serpent  forms.  The  human 
and  bird  figures  are  usually  made  by 
negative  drawing,  in  which  the  back¬ 
ground,  painted  solid  black,  brings  the 
figures  into  strong  relief.  Two  serpents 
are  shown  on  plate  5.  They  are  drawn 
with  straight  lines,  so  that  a  pair  placed 
about  the  circumference  of  a  jar  gives 
the  effect  of  a  zigzag  band. 

Bowls  are  less  frequently  found.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  these  are  shown  on  plates  2  and 
4.  The  decoration  is  usually  a  simple 
exterior  band  of  geometric  design.  A 
few  odd  shaped  pieces  of  exquisite  work¬ 
manship  add  variety  to  the  collection. 
One  delicately  modelled  little  jar  with 

1  For  a  detailed,  illustrated  account  of  this  decorative 
system,  consult;  Kidder,  The  Pottery  of  the  Casas 
Grandes  District,  Chihuahua,  Holmes  Anniversary 
Volume,  pp.  253-268. 

For  fine  colored  reproductions  with  explanatory 
drawings  of  designs,  consult:  Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mexico,  Vol.  I,  Plates  I-V,  and  pp.  95-98. 
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a  handle  (page  28)  has  a  finely  executed 
design  in  black  which  has  all  the  lustrous 
quality  of  enamel.  This  and  several 
other  specimens  show  the  use  of  a 
mineral  pigment  for  the  black,  which 
with  proper  firing  produced  a  true  glaze. 

The  key  and  meander,  the  spiral  and 
stepped  motifs  of  the  various  jars  and 
bowls  of  pages  27,  28,  29  are  only  local 
variations  of  those  found  on  most  ancient 
Pueblo  pottery,  and  suggest  a  common 
source  in  remote  antiquity.  But  other 
elements,  such  as  the  curvilinear  forms 
with  eyes,  produced  by  negative  draw¬ 
ing  within  triangles,  are  peculiar  to 
Casas  Grandes  symbolism  alone.  A 
number  of  these  occur  on  plate  3. 

Effigy  jars,  which  are  so  rare  in  ancient 
Pueblo  pottery,  are  here  found  in  great 
profusion,  and  appear  to  be  an  early  and 
important  element  in  Casas  Grandes 
art.  They  comprise  representations  of 
human  and  animal  forms,  as  well  as 
birds,  fish,  turtles,  and  serpents.  In 
some  specimens  the  life  features  are 
added  to  the  typical  forms  of  jars,  in 
others  a  mask  is  built  up  from  the  rim 
and  this,  being  hollow,  gives  a  conve¬ 
nient  grip  for  carrying.  This  feature  is 
more  clearly  explained  in  the  two  side 
views  on  plates  6  and  7.  Others  consist 
of  animal  and  human  figures,  the  latter 
both  seated  and  recumbent.  The  faces 
of  the  human  effigies  are  quite  flat ;  the 
features  are  produced  by  both  modelling 
and  painting.  Some  bear  designs  on  the 
cheeks  which  appear  to  have  some  spe¬ 
cial  symbolic  meaning,  others  are  orna¬ 
mented  by  geometric  elements  such  as 
are  used  upon  the  jars  themselves. 

Some  pieces  of  unusual  form  and 
decoration  are  found  in  every  collection 
of  Casas  Grandes  ware.  Many  speci¬ 
mens,  such  as  the  six  at  the  bottom  of 
plate  5,  are  more  like  ancient  types  of 
pottery  from  southern  New  Mexico  and 
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Arizona.  Another  on  plate  4  has  the  art,  which  must  have  developed  through 
typical  Casas  Grandes  form  with  a  a  long  period  of  freedom  from  inter¬ 
spiral  motif  similar  to  that  of  the  small  ference.  Casas  Grandes  pottery  speaks 
jar  on  plate  5.  All  these  suggest  a  as  clearly  as  a  written  record  of  the 
culture  contact,  if  not  a  trading  back  well-being  and  contentment,  and  the  joy 
and  forth  of  the  wares  of  these  regions,  of  self  expression  that  were  the  heritage 
But  whatever  these  activities  may  of  this  simple  people  long  before  Euro- 
have  been,  they  made  little  impression  peans  ever  dreamed  of  a  New  World, 
on  a  flourishing  and  purely  indigenous  santa  Fe.  New  Mexico. 

CASAS  GRANDES  POTTERY  IN  THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUM 


PRACTICALLY  the  remarks  of 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Kidder 
apply  also  to  the  Casa.s  Grandes 
collection  deposited  in  the  United 
States  National  Museum  by  the  Ar¬ 
chaeological  Society  of  Washington. 
This  collection  forms  a  striking  ex¬ 
hibit.  The  word  “striking”  is  appro¬ 
priately  used  as  the  specimens  com¬ 
mand  attention  not  only  for  their 
beauty  of  material,  form,  and  design, 
but  on  account  of  their  individuality 
which,  as  Mr.  Chapman  suggests,  must 
be  the  result  of  a  long  isolation  in  which 
the  artists  held  to  their  own  series  of 
decorative  motives. 

The  Casas  Grandes  valley  is  a  par¬ 
ticularly  favorable  environment  for  the 
peaceful  working  out  and  fixing  char¬ 
acteristic  features  of  art.  There  were 
arid  stretches  on  all  sides  inhabited  by 
tribes  of  low  culture  who  were  not 
dangerous  to  established  communities. 
The  problem  of  water,  which  is  par¬ 
ticularly  intense  in  this  region  and 
which  determines  all  settlements  and 
movements  of  population,  did  not 
affect  the  people  of  Casas  Grandes  in 
their  basin  without  outlet,  watered  by 
streams  from  the  southern  Sierras. 
Here,  if  these  Indians  were  supposed 
to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  Pueblos,  they 
must  have  lived  many  centuries  before 
their  art  was  developed,  becoming  so 
greatly  different  from  Pueblo  culture. 


This  difference  is  notable.  It  is 
particularly  evident  in  the  forms  of  the 
vessels.  It  strikes  the  observer  as  a 
certain  opulence  of  form  rarely  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Pueblos.  There  is 
subtlety,  but  the  subtlety  of  the 
south — an  expression  of  luxuriance 
which  displays  itself  in  finish.  The 
sloping  shoulder  element  so  strong  in 
Casas  Grandes  ceramics  is  probably 
based  on  some  vegetal  form,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  gourd  or  jicara.  There  is 
apparent  step  from  bowl  to  vase  which 
is  so  often  seen  in  Pueblo  forms.  The 
rarity  of  bowls  is  curious  when  one 
observes  their  profusion  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  region  of  the  Mimbres.  Casas 
Grandes  pottery  is  different;  it  has  no 
known  relatives.  Pima-Papago  black 
on  buff  comes  nearest.  The  decorative 
designs  employed  by  the  Casas  Grandes 
artist-potters  also  express  a  richness, 
a  free  imagination  playing  with  and 
around  a  not  very  numerous  scale  of 
motives.  One  would  place  them  his¬ 
torically  at  the  era  of  the  Sikyatki 
potters  who  found  a  medium  in  their 
superb  ivory  clay,  like  that  of  the 
Chihuahua  artists,  and  who  developed 
their  art  to  its  fullest  extent.  The 
effigy  jars,  the  profusion  of  which  Mr. 
Chapman  calls  to  attention,  may  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  cahinas  or  ancestral 
spirits  of  the  Hopi. 

Walter  Hough. 

U.  S.  National  Museum. 
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General  View  of  the  Casas  Grandes  Region,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 


ANAHUAC  AND  AZTLAN 

RETRACING  THE  LEGENDARY  FOOTSTEPS  OF  THE  AZTECS 


By  Edgar 

HE  history  of  Mexico  prior  to 
the  Spanish  occupation  abounds  in 
problems  that  invite  investigation. 
Its  records  are  not  of  the  kind  that 
historians  of  the  old-fashioned  sort  were 
wont  to  deal  with ;  hence  the  incredible 
mess  that  Prescott  and  others  made  of 
it.  Unhappily,  this  has  been  the  source 
of  most  of  the  text-book  history  of 
Mexico,  the  basis  of  what  knowledge  we 
thought  we  had  of  that  fascinating  land 
for  some  generations. 

THE  ROMANTIC  SCHOOD  OF  ARCHAK- 
ODOGISTS 

The  romantic  school  of  historians  was 
augmented  by  an  equally  romantic 
school  of  archaeologists,  and  to  make 
matters  worse,  LePlongeon  and  Ignatius 
Donnelly  arose,  flourished  and  were 
immensely  satisfying  to  a  certain  type 
of  nineteenth  century  mind.  So  it  came 
about  that  a  veil  of  mystery  enshrouded 
Middle  America.  The  fabled  Atlantis 
was  in  high  favor  and  the  “vanished 


Iv.  Hewett 

races,”  Toltec,  Aztec  and  Maya,  in¬ 
vited  the  imaginings  of  dreamers.  All 
sorts  of  fantastic  theories  gained  accept¬ 
ance  and  prepared  the  soil  for  the 
present  day  fabrications  which  occupy 
the  daily  press  and  are  believed  by 
millions.  The  showman  was  speaking 
sober  truth  when  he  said  the  public 
likes  to  be  humbugged.  Probably  at 
no  previous  time  in  history  has  the 
public  ear  been  so  attuned  to  the  music 
of  archaeological  romance.  “  Lost  tribes 
of  Israel”  are  dragged  to  light  in  Central 
America.  Plain  Indian  tribes  are  not 
an  acceptable  substitute  for  “mighty 
races  of  the  past”  that  have  mysteri¬ 
ously  vanished;  groups  of  confederated 
villages  do  not  strike  a  responsive  chord 
as  do  the  “Old  and  New  Empires  of 
Yucatan  and  Mexico.”  Mythical  em¬ 
perors,  kings  and  high  priests  are  more 
thrilling  than  commonplace  chiefs  and 
medicine  men.  The  stubborn  hiero¬ 
glyphic  writings  and  decorative  symbols 
of  Central  America  are  perennially  de- 
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Aztec  Rock  Sculpture  in  Northern  Mexico. 


ciphered  (or  just  about  to  be)  by  means 
of  Egyptian  Rosetta  stones  or  ancient 
Rabbinical  keys  or  something  just  as 
good.  Anon,  they  are  read  by  some 
learned  Turk  or  Hindu  pundit,  and  of 
late,  Chinese  scholars  are  accused  of 
reading  with  ease  inscriptions  on  slabs 
excavated  near  Mexico  City.  This  is 
credible.  Given  a  little  time  for  prepa¬ 
ration,  I  could  undertake  to  dig  up 
inscriptions  at  some  approved  spot,  say 
on  the  Acropolis  of  Santa  Fe,  that 
would  make  perfectly  good  Chinese 
laundry  tickets. 

Nevertheless,  after  years  of  toil  by 
Maudsley  and  Maler  and  Morley  and 
all  the  rest  who  have  really  toiled  in  the 
jungles  of  tropical  America,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  who  have  viewed 
the  scenes  from  comfortable  verandas, 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  early  Amer¬ 
ica  recorded  in  literary  form  by  contem¬ 
porary  native  historians  remains  about 
where  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Bishop 


Diego  de  Landa  (1542),  and  some  of 
us,  against  the  hopes  of  our  youth,  begin 
to  doubt  if  there  is  any  so  recorded. 
But  science  plods  along  eager  for  the 
unvarnished  fact,  even  though  it  fails 
to  make  the  front  page,  regardless  of 
the  oftimes  unwelcome  character  of  its 
findings. 

EARLY  HISTORY  OE  MIDDLE  AMERICA 
A  sealed  book 

The  early  history  of  middle  America 
along  the  only  lines  that  were  considered 
history  until  quite  recently,  such  as  the 
achievements,  physical  and  vocal,  of 
warriors  and  statesmen,  the  chronicles 
of  wars,  successions  of  dynasties,  chron¬ 
ological  episodes  and  epochs,  is  a  sealed 
book.  Probably  it  had  little  or  no  his¬ 
tory  of  that  sort.  If  so,  it  was  quite 
as  well  off.  That  kind  of  stuff  got  the 
attention  of  historians,  even  as  the 
crimes  and  calamities  of  the  present 
day  get  the  headlines  in  the  American 
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An  Aztec  Temple,  Tepoztlan,  Mexico. 


press.  The  European  conception  of 
history  comes  from  an  early  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  slogan,  ‘  ‘It  pays  to  advertise.  ’  ’ 
Greatness  and  security  in  hisuory  were 
often  attained  by  way  of  oral  and  lit¬ 
erary  effort,  the  skillful  use  of  the  press 
agent,  or,  before  there  was  any  press, 
the  vassal  whose  business  it  was  to  laud 
the  King  and  see  that  his  greatness  was 
properly  recognized.  It  is  a  method  of 
making  history  that  is  in  high  favor  at 
the  present  time. 

Most  enjoyable  it  is  to  turn  and  con¬ 
template  those  calm  ages  of  America, 
the  history  of  which  is  solely  a  cultural 
record  of  the  slow  evolution  of  racial 
life.  Here  are  deep  currents  of  culture 
growth  expressed  from  day  to  day  and 
age  to  age  in  the  industrial,  social, 
esthetic  and  religious  activities  of  the 
people,  surviving  in  fragments  that 
enshrine  whatever  of  nobility  has  been 
attained;  fragments  of  beautiful  struc¬ 
tures  built  not  to  the  glory  of  gods  or 


heroes,  simply  as  expressions  of  spir¬ 
itual  fervor ;  fragments  of  dramatic 
ceremonies,  not  celebrating  the  deeds 
of  individuals,  human  or  divine,  but 
presenting  in  color  and  rhythm  and 
symbolic  movement  the  soul  of  a  people 
in  vibrant  aspiration  to  its  own  per¬ 
fection.  We  hear  much  of  late  of 
“national  aspirations,’’  a  noble  term 
misused  by  political  charlatans  to 
designate  the  unrest  and  bewilderment 
engendered  by  them  in  simple  people 
who  should  be  permitted  to  travel  the 
normal  road  of  racial  development. 
The  displacement  of  age-old  cultural 
contentment  with  “national  aspira¬ 
tions’’  is  sometimes  a  terrible  dis¬ 
service.  Some  of  the  peoples  who  are 
at  present  undergoing  the  ordeal  take 
to  it  about  as  Huck  Finn  submitted  to 
having  his  ears  washed.  They  may 
rise  to  their  “new  freedom”  and  gain 
some  ground ;  but  Huck  unerringly 
found  his  way  back  to  his  hogshead. 
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Eagerly  we  look  over  the  world  for  the 
rise  of  a  people  that  is  not  worried  with 
“national  aspirations,”  but  longing  for 
the  greater  life  of  the  spirit.  If  such 
a  race  is  to  grace  the  earth  again,  it  will 
almost  certainly  come  from  the  soil  of 
America  and  from  the  blood  of  its 
native  race,  the  Indian. 

AZTEC  EEGEND  and  archaeology 

The  present  paper  has  to  do  mainly 
with  legendary  episodes  in  the  early 
history  of  America  that  have  induced 
much  speculation  and  some  research, 
namely,  the  ancient  movements  of  the 
Aztecs.  It  is  of  no  great  consequence 
whether  the  traditions  are  verified  or 
not.  Trail-finding  is  an  absorbing  diver¬ 
sion,  whether  it  be  piloting  your  pack 
train  through  the  wilderness  or  plodding 
in  the  footsteps  of  races — ^footsteps 
made  millenniums  ago  and  which  Time 
has  patiently  covered  up. 


Just  here  I  wish  to  say  that  nothing 
that  I  propose  to  point  out  in  this  paper 
is  in  any  sense  a  discovery.  I  prefer 
not  to  make  any  more  “discoveries.” 
The  press  is  too  generous  in  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  “intrepid  explorers.”  Some 
of  the  best  known  and  best  loved  spots 
in  our  happy  hunting  grounds  out 
in  the  southwest  and  down  in  middle 
America,  spots  described  long  ago  by 
Hohnes  and  Bandelier  and  Lummis,  by 
United  States  army  officers  and  geo¬ 
logical  survey  men,  by  Spanish  captains 
and  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  by  Stephens 
and  Chamay  and  Maler,  from  1540 
on,  are  being  discovered  with  increas¬ 
ing  brilliancy.  Describe  a  community 
house  in  the  Chaco  Canyon  as  from 
“four  to  five  stories  high”  and  the 
reporters  consider  you  entirely  too 
modest;  it  goes  into  print  “forty-five 
stories  high.”  Then  there  are  the 
petrified  giants  of  the  Grand  Canyon, 
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the  hobbed-nailed  dinosaurs  that  wore 
the  deep  rock- trails  of  the  Pajarito,  and 
the  never  failing  cliff  dwellings  “not 
seen  by  human  eyes  since,”  etc.,  etc. 
The  “secrets  of  the  sacred  Cenotes” 
of  Yucatan  are  regularly  yielded  up  and 
the  brilliancy  of  that  simple  oft-told  tale 
is  growing  amazingly  with  every  telling. 
The  “maidens  of  the  sacrifice”  are 
handled  with  increasing  pathos  by  each 
succeeding  narrator  and  we  await  with 
high  anticipations  the  inventory  of 
treasure  from  the  holy  well.  The 
public  appetite  for  antiquity  has  been 
acutely  stimulated  by  the  spectacular 
Egyptian  finds  of  1922.  It,  of  course, 
has  to  be  appeased.  So  the  archae¬ 
ologists  are  in  for  a  strenuous  time  for 
some  years  to  come  if  they  are  to  supply 
this  demand.  A  sizable  and  thrilling 
volume  of  archaeological  exaggerations 
of  the  past  year  could  be  compiled.  It 
might  issue  under  the  title  “Keeping 
up  with  Tutankhamen.” 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  AZTECS 
Let  US  begin  our  study  of  the  Aztecs. 
They  flash  into  the  spotlight  of  history 
with  the  invasion  of  Mexico  by  Cortez 
in  1519,  simply  because  they  happened 
to  stand  in  the  path  of  the  European 
bent  on  conquest — the  normal  bent  of 
the  European .  By  “  right  of  discovery  ’  ’ 
the  Spaniards  claimed  the  greater  part 
of  America  and  the  lands  washed  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  boundaries  were 
indefinite,  but  tremendously  inclusive, 
embracing  roughly  the  greater  part  of 
the  earth.  Other  European  nations 
filed  overlapping  claims,  the  later  ad¬ 
judication  of  which  makes  up  part  of 
the  text-book  history  of  America.  The 
Indians  had  staked  their  claims  some 
thousands  of  years  earlier,  occupied  the 
lands,  built  houses  thereon  and  reared 
families  there — did  everything  in  short 
that  we  consider  necessary  in  acquiring 
title  to  real  estate.  But  this  was  over¬ 
looked  by  the  European  nations.  The 
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Cave  with  walled  front  in  Cave  Valley,  Mexico. 


native  Americans,  for  justification  _  of 
ruthless  conquest  and  for  conversion 
from  paganism,  were  designated  as 
“Savages.”  Bor  advertising  purposes 
back  home,  the  glorification  oi  con¬ 
querors  and  the  bamboozling  of  kings, 
the  same  population  afforded  “empires 
of  the  Montezumas.” 

There,  is  some  excuse  for  misconcep¬ 
tion  concerning  the  status  of  the  Aztec 
or  Mexican  civilization  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest.  The  autliorities,  Indian 
and  Spanish,  are  contradictory  of  one 
another.  But  the  critical  work  of  the 
historian  and  archaeologist  is  well  along 
and  docum.entary  and  culture  history 
together  furnish  correlative  outlines  of 
a  picture  that  the  most  exacting  may 


accept  as  true.  The  Aztecs  were  a 
group  of  village  Indians  that  underwent 
a  rather  remarkable  development  in  the 
Valley  of  Mexico,  the  traditional  Val¬ 
ley  of  Anahuac,  during  the  two  cen¬ 
turies  preceding  the  conquest.^  They 
were  not  one  of  the  ancient  tribes  like 
the  Toltecs  and  Maya;  they  were  late 
comers  that  straggled  in  from  the  north 
according  to  their  own  traditions,  a 
sorry  band,  having  been  in  a  migratory 
state  for  a  long  while. 

Several  other  bands  of  the  same 
linguistic  stock,  all  from  the  north,  had 
preceded  them  and  had  appropriated 
all  the  best  lands  and  village  sites  about 
the  lake  of  Tezcoco  for  their  pueblos. 
The  newcomers  were  received  with 
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scant  hospitality.  There  was  some  dry 
land  surrounded  by  swamps  and  marshes 
that  no  one  else  would  have.  They  had 
to  find  refuge  somewhere,  so  they  chose 
the  swamps,  a  place  “barely  fit  to  die 
upon.” 

PICTURE  OF  AN  AZTEC  TOWN 

You  can  now  form  a  picture  of  the 
first  Aztec  village.  It  was  built  on  the 
few  solid  patches  of  land ;  huts  of  rushes 
and  swamp  grass — about  the  simplest 
structure  ever  built  that  would  pass  for 
a  shelter.  They  were  hemmed  in  by 
unfriendly  though  related  tribes,  forced 
to  live  mainly  on  fish,  birds  and  water 
plants.  But  this  Aztec  band  must  have 
come  from  an  ancestry  that  knew  how 
to  make  the  most  of  scanty  resources. 


They  built  up  their  land,  connected  it 
by  causeways  with  the  main  land.  It 
was  first  made  a  defensive  position  and 
eventually  became  a  stronghold.  These 
people  seem  to  have  been,  for  Indians, 
unusually  warlike.  They  became  a  tribe 
of  warriors  and  soon  were  availing  them¬ 
selves  freely  of  the  resources  of  the 
agricultural  tribes  about  the  lake  center. 
Gradually  they  built  a  substantial  town 
laid  out  in  ceremonial  order  and  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  typical  community  man¬ 
ner  that  characterized  the  village  In¬ 
dians  everywhere. 

GROWTH  OF  AZTEC  POWER 

In  two  centuries  the  Aztecs  of  Tenoch- 
titlan  made  themselves  known  and 
feared  throughout  the  Valley  of  Ana- 
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huac  and  eastward  to  the  sea.  They 
multiplied  in  numbers  and  power,  nat¬ 
urally  developed  able  war  chiefs  and 
in  time  established  a  confederacy  with 
other  leading  towns  of  the  valley  purely 
for  military  purposes.  When  the  Euro¬ 
peans  arrived  and  heard  of  this  strong 
confederated  group  they  saw  in  it  a 
Mexican  nation,  state,  or  feudal  empire. 
There  was  a  wide  misinterpretation  of 
a  social  and  political  structure,  new  and 
strange  to  them. 

All  this  it  must  be  remembered  is 
largely  legendary,  but  legends  of  two 
centuries  among  peoples  who  do  not 
depend  upon  written  records  may  be 
accepted  as  fairly  reliable  history.  The 
tribes  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico  were 
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mainly  agricultural.  Their  system  of 
community  land  tenure  had  developed 
throughout  ages  of  experience  and  was 
suited  to  their  physical  and  spiritual 
needs.  Then  came  the  Spanish  invasion . 
It  was  not  intended  to  be  a  peaceful 
penetration ;  it  was  a  conquest.  Some¬ 
thing  happened  very  soon  that  the 
Indians  to  this  day  have  never  been 
able  to  understand.  A  Bull  of  Pope 
Alexander  the  Sixth,  promulgated  at 
Rome,  May  4,  1493,  declared  that  in 
consideration  of  their  religious  devotion 
and  zeal  in  converting  the  savages  to 
the  Christian  faith,  the  Catholic  sover¬ 
eigns  Fredinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain 
were  made  absolute  possessors  for  them¬ 
selves,  their  heirs  and  successors  forever 


Cliff  Dwelling  Granaries  (note  similarity  to  present  day  Aztec  Granary). 


of  all  the  lands  already  discovered  and 
still  to  be  discovered  in  the  new  world. 
By  virtue  of  this  document  the  Span¬ 
iards  considered  the  soil  of  Mexico  to 
belong  to  them  and  wherever  they  went 
they  acted  on  this  assumption. 

SPANISH  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO 

Cortez  arrived  in  Mexico  with  a  small 
force  of  men,  some  horses  and  a  few 
guns;  not  much  of  an  armament  to  be 
sure,  but  enough  to  give  the  Indians 
their  first  taste  of  real  European  de¬ 
structive  accomplishments.  But  with 
all  this  they  could  not  have  prevailed 
against  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
Indians.  They  would  have  been  wiped 


out  had  not  Cortez  treated  the  Indians 
to  an  example  of  high  class  European 
diplomacy.  Let  the  student  of  diplo¬ 
matic  history  note  that  the  identical 
system  with  which  we  are  so  familiar 
in  our  time,  was  used  in  a  successful 
way  by  Cortez  four  centuries  ago.  He 
entered  into  secret  treaties  with  tribes 
that  were  jealous  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  Mexicans.  He  granted  privileges 
to  certain  tribes  in  return  for  their  aid. 
He  not  only  secured  their  assistance  in 
warfare  by  arraying  them  against  one 
another,  but,  by  leading  them  into 
agreements  which  they  could  not  under¬ 
stand,  deprived  them  of  their  soil  and 
of  their  independence  and  made  them 
vassals  of  Spain. 
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Weakened  by  internal  dissension,  the 
tribes  of  the  Mexican  plateau,  numerous 
and  powerful  though  they  were,  yielded 
to  their  conquerors  and  in  yielding  lost 
their  art,  their  religion,  their  social 
structure  and  their  language — every¬ 
thing  that  a  people  must  maintain  if 
they  are  to  realize  a  racial  destiny. 
Then  began  the  decline  of  a  great  people, 
a  decline  that  has  lasted  four  centuries. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  world  have  we  a 
more  convincing  illustration  of  the  dis¬ 
aster  that  overtakes  a  people  when 
deprived  of  its  native  culture.  The 
communities  of  ancient  Anahuac  came 
to  a  standstill  with  the  conquest.  Their 
fate  is  typical  of  that  which  befell  most 
of  the  tribes  of  middle  America.  The 
population,  still  largely  of  Indian  blood, 
does  not  go  forward.  Mexico  is  a“  back¬ 
ward  nation,”  and  will  so  remain  until 
the  policy  of  uprooting  the  native  cul¬ 


ture  is  abandoned  and  in  its  place  there 
is  established  a  program  of  internal 
development  based  upon  the  age  old 
cultural  evolution  of  the  race.  Of  this 
the  student  of  present  day  Mexico  need 
not  have  the  slightest  doubt. 

APPLIED  ARCHAEOLOGY  IN  MEXICO 

I  commend  to  the  suspicion  of  Mexico 
all  the  solutions  for  the  “  Mexican  situa¬ 
tion”  that  bear  the  label  “Made  in  the 
U.  S.”  or  “Made  in  Russia”  (some  of 
which  in  the  days  of  her  bewilderment 
crept  into  her  constitution)  and  to  un¬ 
bounded  confidence  the  ideas  of  some 
of  her  own  native  sons  who  not  only 
have  ideas  but  the  ability  to  translate 
them  into  governmental  procedure.  As 
an  example  of  this,  I  suggest  a  study  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Fo- 
mento  in  the  Mexican  Government, 
which  might  well  be  taken  as  a  model 
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by  less  “backward”  states.  Lest  some 
do  not  read  the  bulletins  of  the  Archae¬ 
ological  Institute  of  America,  I  wish  to 
quote  here  something  that  I  said  in  my 
annual  report  for  1922  : 

“If  the  program  and  work  of  the 
Department  of  Anthropological  Studies 
may  be  taken  as  indicative  of  tenden¬ 
cies  that  are  general  and  destined  to 
prevail  throughout  the  government  of 
Mexico,  we  may  predict  rapid  and 
certain  progress  for  that  country.  In 
connection  with  the  other  departments 
that  are  grouped  under  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Fomento,  there  is  being 
organized  a  program  of  development 
that  displays  a  rare  combination  of 
science  and  statesmanship.  I  am  not 
aware  that  in  the  government  of  any 
other  country  a  division  of  anthropology 
has  been  established  and  is  actually 
functioning  coordinate  with  and  equal 
in  importance  to,  divisions  of  lands. 


agriculture,  waters,  forests,  statistics, 
biology,  geography  and  climatology. 
That  it  is  so  in  Mexico  is  due  to  the 
broad  and  convincing  conception  of  Dr. 
Manuel  Gamio,  that  the  human  and 
physical  resources  of  the  country  are 
interdependent  and  should  be  studied 
in  scientific  relationship. 

“To  find  anthropology  in  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Development 
is  a  bit  startling  but  only  so  because  it 
is  a  new  arrangement.  It  is  seen  to  be 
not  inappropriately  placed  when  an¬ 
thropology  is  conceived  of  in  the 
broadest  sense  as  a  true  science  of  man, 
embracing  his  physical  and  cultural 
evolution,  racial  and  individual  varia¬ 
tions,  social,  religious  and  economic 
relations.  The  strength  of  Dr.  Gamio’s 
program  is  not  in  the  way  it  reads  on 
paper,  but  in  its  visible  results.  It 
presents  a  body  of  facts  relative  to 
population,  its  history  and  environ- 
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mental  and  social  relationships,  which 
if  followed  up  with  similar  compre¬ 
hensive  studies  and  reports  on  impor¬ 
tant  regions,  will  afford  a  basis  for 
government  which  Mexico  will  be 
fortunate  to  have  available.” 

COURSE  OF  AZTEC  MIGRATION  FROM 
THE  NORTH 

What  do  we  know  of  the  Aztecs  of 
pre- Anahuac  times  ?  Simply  the  legend¬ 
ary  paths,  and  uniformly  these  lead 
in  from  the  north.  If  there  were  no 
traditions  to  that  effect,  the  student 
of  racial  origins  could  not  be  mistaken. 
In  everything  pertaining  to  the  ancient 
Mexicans,  their  material  culture,  es¬ 
thetic  arts,  religion,  symbolism,  social 
structure,  are  the  shadows  of  the  land  to 
the  north — of  the  ancient  pueblos  of  the 
American  southwest. 

In  explorations  during  the  past  quarter 
century  that  have  covered  both  sides 
of  the  continental  divide  from  northern 


Colorado  and  Utah  to  Guatemala  and 
Honduras,  the  purpose  has  been  to  note 
the  natural  distribution  of  the  human 
animal  over  the  mountain,  plain  and 
desert  areas.  There  is  a  certain  reason¬ 
ableness  about  the  major  movements  of 
peoples.  It  was  natural  for  our  for¬ 
bears  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  “go 
west  and  grow  up  with  the  country.” 
That  was  the  only  logical  thing  to  do. 
From  the  ancient  foci  of  population  in 
the  American  Southwest — the  basin  of 
the  Rio  Grande  and  the  tributaries  of 
the  Colorado,  it  was  natural  to  flow 
southward.  There  was  everything  to 
the  south  to  lure  man  in  that  direction. 
Food  was  none  too  plentiful  in  the  early 
days  in  the  great  American  desert;  its 
abundance  in  Mexico  could  not  fail  to 
become  known  in  the  north.  Clothing 
always,  as  now,  a  heavy  drain  on  the 
family  resources,  ceased  to  be  an  item 
of  necessity  as  man  drifted  southward. 
Pressure  from  other  tribes,  another  of 
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the  major  causes  of  migration,  would 
impel  to  the  south,  for  the  ancient 
village  dwellers  were  probably  pressed 
by  stronger  neighbors  from  the  north 
and  east. 

Now  the  southwest  is  covered  with 
ancient  ruins — abandoned  farms,  vil¬ 
lages  and  community  houses.  We 
would  like  to  fill  the  insistent  orders  for 
“buried  cities,”  but  we  can’t  do  it. 
There  are  none.  But  there  are  count¬ 
less  deserted  villages — ancient  seats  of 
population  that  have  reverted  to  the 
desert.  What  became  of  their  people? 

There  is  close  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  actual  structure  of  a  New 
Mexico  pueblo  today  and  an  ancient 
Aztec  town  of  Anahuac.  The  teocalli 
of  the  latter  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
kiva  of  the  pueblo — in  function  as  a 
sanctuary,  a  place  of  mysteries  that 
foreigners  never  behold,  of  secret  re¬ 
ligious  rites,  of  preparation  fo’'  cere¬ 
monies  to  be  held  in  the  open,  of  tribal 


and  clan  council  chamber.  Even  in  the 
internal  arrangement  there  is  much 
similarity,  altar,  fire  pit,  sipapu, 
niches  for  ceremonial  objects.  The 
orthodox  Pueblo  Indian  of  today  would 
feel  quite  at  home  in  an  Aztec  sanc¬ 
tuary.  In  religion  and  social  struc¬ 
ture  these  widely  separated  peoples 
were  basically  the  same.  Reverence 
for  deific  powers  of  earth  and  sky; 
priesthoods  and  brotherhoods  for 
esoteric  functions;  elaborate  ceremo¬ 
nials  for  the  celebrations  of  seasonal 
relations  between  men  and  all  other 
created  things;  a  community  mode  of 
life  with  organization  corresponding  to 
governor,  war-captain,  council  of  head 
men,  etc.,  the  symbols  used  for  decora¬ 
tive  patterns  in  esthetic  arts  drawn 
from  their  religious  conceptions;  the 
same  fine  integration  of  all  the  factors 
in  cultural  growth,  industrial,  esthetic, 
social,  expressional,  and  religious — these 
vestigial  relationships  are  continually 
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encountered  as  one  studies  the  archae¬ 
ological  remains  of  Aztec  and  Pueblo  or 
delves  into  the  minds  of  the  surviving 
peoples  of  Anahuac  and  Aztlan. 

The  American  southwest,  the  land  of 
the  ancient  Pueblo  and  Cliff  Dwelling 
tribes,  doubtless  contributed  many  mi¬ 
gratory  bands  from  time  to  time  in  the 
dim  past  to  the  peopling  of  Mexico. 
The  legendary  Aztlan  was  no  doubt 
some  valley  from  which  groups  went 
out  from  the  southwest  ages  ago  to  halt 
eventually  in  the  vale  of  Anahuac. 
Seven  of  these  bands  figure  in  Mexican 
traditions,  the  last  being  the  Aztec 
proper;  the  womout  but  belligerent 
wanderers  that  were  shoved  off  into 
the  swamp  lands  of  Tenochtitlan  des¬ 
tined  to  become  the  dominant  tribe 
of  Anahuac;  the  people  from  which 
sprang  the  Montezumas,  the  chiefs 
exalted  by  historians  into  the  “em¬ 
perors”  of  a  feudal  state ;  the  people  who 
made  glorious  the  history  of  Mexico  for 
a  short  period,  and  whose  descendants 
still  constitute  an  important  factor  in 
the  population  of  our  neighboring 
Republic  of  Mexico. 

Of  their  ancestral  home  the  Aztecs 
themselves  preserved  some  clear  tra¬ 
ditions.  Duran,  native  Aztec  historian, 
speaks  of  “  seven  caves  ”  from  which  all 
Nahuatl  tribes  issued;  “these  caves 
are  in  Teoculhuacan,  otherwise  called 
Aztlan,  a  country  which  we  all  know  to 
be  toward  the  north  and  connected  with 
Florida.  ’  ’  ‘  ‘They  went  overland  through 
all  the  country  of  the  Chichimecas,  over 
the  new  lands  and  plains  of  Cibola.” 
The  last  named  place  we  now  know  to 
have  been  our  New  Mexico  Zuni. 

Tezozomac,  another  Aztec  historian, 
speaks  of  Aztlan  from  which  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  came  as  toward  the  extreme  north, 
using  the  expression  “they  had  in  this 
land  and  the  lagunes  thereof.”  Here  is 
an  indication  of  water,  and  the  name 


“Aztlan”  fits  the  suggestion,  meaning, 
“place  of  the  heron.” 

AZTEC  TRADITIONS  OF  ANCESTRAE 
HOME 

Acosta,  who  came  to  Mexico  in  1585, 
records  the  traditions  of  migration  of 
seven  principal  Nahua  tribes  of  Mexico, 
all  speaking  the  same  language  and  all 
coming  from  the  north,  though  at  long 
intervals  apart.  He  names  them  in  the 
order  of  their  coming :  the  Xochomilcos, 
Chalcas,  Tepenecans,  Tezcucans,  Tlat- 
luicans,  Tlascalans,  and  Aztec  or  Mexi¬ 
cans.  He  speaks  of  them  as  coming 
“from  other  far  countries  which  lie  to 
the  north  where  now  they  have  discov¬ 
ered  a  kingdom  they  call  New  Mexico. 
There  are  two  provinces  in  this  country, 
one  called  Aztlan,  which  is  to  say  a  place 
of  herons,  and  the  other  Teoculhuacan, 
which  signifies  a  land  of  such  whose 
grandfathers  (ancestors)  were  divine. 
The  Navatalcas  (Nahua)  point  their 
beginning  and  first  territory  in  the 
figure  of  a  cave  and  say  they  came  forth 
of  seven  caves  to  come  and  people  the 
land  of  Mexico.”  Other  historians  re¬ 
cite  substantially  the  same  traditions. 

FROM  ANAHUAC  BACK  TO  AZTEAN 

Here  then  are  the  clues  we  have  to 
follow  in  retracing  the  steps  of  the 
Aztecs  from  Anahuac  back  to  far  Aztlan. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
point  out  the  landmarks  along  that  trail 
of  the  centuries.  If  you  fare  to  the  north 
a  thousand  miles  or  so  along  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Cordillera,  keeping  well  up 
on  the  high  plateau,  you  will  traverse 
valleys  and  plains  and  mountains  over 
which  these  ancient  peoples  must  have 
moved.  There  is  rarely  a  day’s  journey 
that  is  not  marked  by  more  or  less  con¬ 
spicuous  objects  of  antiquity.  Not,  how¬ 
ever,  until  you  reach  the  American  south¬ 
west  are  you  in  the  region  that  meets  the 
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conditions  of  the  Aztec  tradition.  This 
region  I  have  for  many  years  divided 
roughly  into  five  areas,  namely,  begin¬ 
ning  from  the  south,  the  inland  basin 
of  Chihuahua,  known  as  the  Valley  of 
the  Casas  Grandes,  the  Rio  Grande 
\Glley  of  New  Mexico,  a  great  natural 
highway  from  the  north  to  the  south, 
and  the  three  tributary  valleys  of  the 
Colorado,  the  Gila,  Little  Colorado,  and 
the  vSan  Juan. 

The  latter  was  advanced  by  Morgan, 
an  enthusiastic  student  of  Pueblo  and 
Aztec  relations  as  the  fabled  Aztlan.  In 
common  with  the  two  other  tributary 
valleys  of  the  Colorado  Basin,  it  meets 
none  of  the  conditions  of  the  legend, 
though  all  were  the  seats  of  numerous 
ancient  population.  Teoculhuacan,  “the 
place  of  divine  ancestors,’’  suggests  the 
upper  Rio  Grande  Valley,  of  which 
vSanta  Te  may  be  taken  as  the  center. 
It  is  the  true  “land  of  the  delight 
makers  ’’  where  every  Indian  village  still 
holds  its  dramatic  ceremonies  in  which 
the  Koshare  (delight  maker=:)  imperso¬ 
nate  the  spirits  of  the  ancestors,  who 
by  virtue  of  their  spirit  state  are  all 
divine. 

The  inland  basin  of  northern  Chi¬ 
huahua  is  still  a  “place  of  the  lagunes’’ 
and  “a  place  of  herons.’’  About  its 
western  and  southern  borders  are  caves 
of  vast  extent,  five  of  which  I  have 
personally  explored.  These  may  well 
be  of  the  “seven’’  of  the  tradition.  I 
have  repeatedly  heard  of  others  which 
I  have  not  yet  reached.  The  ruins  of 
this  region  are;  the  Casas  Grandes, 
(great  houses),  in  the  center  of  the  val¬ 
ley,  vast  structures  of  adobe  which  have 
been  casually  described  by  a  number  of 
writers ;  the  large  number  of  small  house 
mounds  seattered  over  the  valley;  the 
cliff  dwellings  of  the  western  side  of  the 
valley,  which  extend  to  the  crest  of  a 


range  and  beyond  into  Sonora ;  and  the 
great  cave  ruins  of  the  southern  rim. 
Idiese  latter  have  been  much  used  for 
burial  places.  The  southern  part  of 
this  basin,  including  the  crest  of  the 
vSierra  Madre,  and  with  the  winter  sea¬ 
son  the  Barancas  of  the  Sonora  side, 
is  the  home  of  the  Tarahumara  tribe, 
one  of  the  most  numerous  and  least 
sophisticated  of  all  the  tribes  of  Mexico. 
The  fine  aboriginal  character  of  these 
people  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
photographs. 

My  first  exploration  of  this  charming 
region  was  in  the  spring  of  1906  as 
Fellow  of  the  Archaeological  Institute 
of  America;  my  last,  in  the  summer  of 
1922,  preparatory  to  further  excavations 
under  the  auspices  of  the  School  of 
American  Research  and  the  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Society  of  Washington.  There 
have  been  several  intermediate  visits. 
The  illustrations’  cover  the  entire  period 
of  sixteen  years.  The  beautiful  pottery 
described  by  Mr.  Chapman  in  this  num¬ 
ber  of  Art  and  Archaeodogy  bears 
testimony  to  the  mastery  in  ceramic  art 
attained  by  these  remote  ancestors  of 
Mexican  tribes. 

Knowing  rather  intimately  almost 
every  mile  of  the  territory  along  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Cordillera  from  the 
San  Juan  in  Colorado  and  Utah  to  Mex¬ 
ico  City,  I  can  think  of  but  one  region 
that  answers  fairly  well  to  the  conditions 
of  the  Aztec  legend.  It  is  improbable 
that  the  tradition  can  ever  be  positively 
verified,  but  I  should  offer  no  objection 
if  the  people  of  the  Casas  Grandes 
region  should  name  their  charming  basin 
the  Vale  of  Aztlan. 

School  of  American  Research, 

Santa  Fc,  New  Mexico. 

'  For  many  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  photographs, 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Porter  C.  Thede,  President  and 
Manager  of  the  Thede  Lumber  Co.,  El  Paso,  Texas. 
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General  View  of  Cuicuilco,  Mexico,  looking  North. 

CUICUILCO,  THE  OLDEST  TEMPLE  DISCOVERED 

IN  NORTH  AMERICA 

By  Byron  Cummings 


WHEN  Cortez  and  his  followers 
stopped  on  the  top  of  the  circle 
of  mountain  ridges  and  volcanic 
peaks  that  surround  the  Valley  of  Mex¬ 
ico  and  looked  off  to  the  westward 
across  fertile  plains  and  rolling  hills 
and  glistening  lakes,  they  were  speech¬ 
less  with  amazement.  Before  them 
stretched  a  panorama  of  beauty,  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  Vv^hich  they  had  little 
dreamed. 

MEXICO,  EAND  OF  VOLCANOES 

Near  them  on  their  left  towered  the 
snow-clad  summits  of  Popocatepetl  and 
Ixpaccihuatle,  and  they  wondered  not 
that  the  Indian  legend  made  Popo  the 
rival  of  the  mighty  Orizaba  whose  snow¬ 
capped  peak  mingled  with  the  clouds 
behind  them.  As  they  watched  Popo 
puff  his  defiance  at  his  more  lofty 
Caballero,  they  noted  that  there  were 
many  slumbering  cones  in  that  rampart 
that  seemed  to  guard  this  beautiful 
valley  from  all  intrusion.  As  they 


traversed  the  slopes  and  the  lowlands 
and  hunted  down  the  subjects  of  the 
mighty  Montezuma,  they  stumbled  over 
many  a  volcanic  boulder  and  fought 
their  way  across  great  tongues  of  lava 
that  stretched  across  like  dark  palls  out 
over  the  fertile  soil  of  the  plains.  The 
gods  seem  to  have  taken  special  delight 
in  some  former  age  in  pouring  out  their 
fiery  wrath  upon  this  region.  It  had 
long  been  a  battle  ground  of  nature’s 
forces.  The  god  of  fire  shook  the  earth 
with  his  mighty  hands  and  shot  forth 
showers  of  red-hot  stones,  hissing  steam, 
and  killing  vapors,  and  poured  forth  great 
streams  of  scorching  lava  that  destroyed 
everything  in  their  course.  The  spirit 
of  the  mighty  winds  swept  the  earth 
while  the  gods  of  the  lightning  and  the 
thunder  sent  torrential  rains  to  deluge 
the  lands.  But  after  these  spirits  had 
done  their  worst,  the  Sun  Father  always 
smiled  on  them  as  cheeringly  as  before ; 
and  the  Earth  Mother  put  her  forces  to 
work  to  nourish  them  anew. 
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RELIGION  INSPIRED  BY  FORCES  OF 
NATURE 

Is  it  strange  then  that  as  the  people 
struggled  to  master  and  understand 
their  surroundings,  they  looked  with 
awe  and  reverence  upon  these  mani¬ 
festations  of  a  supreme  power  and  felt 
that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  pro¬ 
pitiate  the  anger  of  fire,  wind  and  water 
and  win  the  continuous  favor  of  the 
sun  and  the  earth? 

All  through  the  ages  of  human  history 
men  have  struggled  to  get  in  closer 
relationship  and  understanding  with  the 
forces  working  about  them.  They  in 
their  evident  weakness  and  inferiority 
have  asked, “Who  am  I  and  what  are 
these  forces  that  seem  continually  de¬ 
sirous  of  destroying  me  or  helping  me?  ’’ 
Primitive  man  in  his  attempts  to  solve 
these  problems  conceived  these  forces 
to  be  spirits  of  love  or  anger,  of  help¬ 
fulness  or  hindrance,  struggling  for 


supremacy.  At  first  he  sought  the  crest 
of  some  high  hill  or  lofty  mountain  in 
the  vicinity  and  then  brought  the  most 
valuable  things  he  possessed  and  offered 
them  to  these  mighty  spirits  whose 
power  seemed  beyond  his  comprehension . 
Later  as  he  learned  to  build  and  utilize 
rock  and  clay  for  constructive  purposes, 
he  tried  to  bring  the  gods  closer  to  him 
by  rearing  great  platforms  and  lofty 
massive  pyramids.  On  top  of  these  he 
built  altars  for  sacrifice  and  arranged 
wide  terraces  as  dancing  places.  Here 
then  he  chanted  his  prayers  to  the  great 
spirits  and  made  his  offering  to  appease 
their  wrath  or  win  their  favor  and  co¬ 
operation. 

THE  “pEDREGAL”  of  SAN  ANGEL 

South  of  Mexico  City  some  thirty 
miles  stands  old  Ajusco.  It  is  one  of  the 
natural  landmarks  on  the  rim  of  sur¬ 
rounding  mountains  and  guards  the  pass 
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Cuicuilco.  Eastern  side  partially  uncovered. 


leading  from  the  Valley  of  Mexico  to 
that  surrounding  Cuernavaca.  From 
its  cones  stretch  out  great  ridges  of  dark 
flinty  lava  that  embrace  the  slopes  and 
valleys  below  like  the  tentacles  of  some 
mighty  octopus.  To  the  north  from  a 
rounded  cone  lying  some  distance  below 
the  crest  and  known  as  Xichtli,  emerged 
a  stream  that  poured  down  around  hills 
and  knolls  of  yellow  tufa  and  hard  blue 
lava  that  had  been  poured  out  from 
Ajusco  in  some  former  age.  This  great 
northerly  stream  extends  off  across  the 
plains  and  is  known  as  the  “Pedregal.” 

Beneath  this  lava  near  San  Angel 
have  been  uncovered  human  skeletons, 
pottery  and  stone  implements  of  a  crude 
type  and  classed  as  archaic.^  Beneath 
the  remains  of  the  Aztec  and  the  still 
older  Teotihuacan  cultures  at  Atzca- 
potzalco  and  in  the  sacred  city  of 
Teotihuacan  are  encountered  similar 
articles  of  similar  manufacture.^  In 


the  state  of  Morelos  and  all  through  the 
plateau  country  of  Mexico  are  found 
objects  evidently  belonging  to  the  same 
cultural  stage.^  But  in  none  of  these 
locations  have  been  found  structures 
that  could  be  classed  as  the  work  of 
these  early  people.  Their  homes  were 
probably  crude  huts  of  perishable  mate¬ 
rial  and  it  had  been  thought  that  they 
had  not  learned  to  build  walls  and  rear 
temples  and  pyramids.  But  the  facts 
now  brought  to  light  demonstrate  quite 
the  contrary. 

Near  Tlalpam  this  great  Pedregal 
spread  out  toward  the  east  past  Chon- 
tongo  and  Sacatepec,  two  hills  now 
crowned  with  ruined  pyramids,  and 

1  Las  Excavasiones  del  Pedregal  de  San  Angel  y  la 
Cultura  Arcaica  del  Valle  de  Mexico.  Por  Manuel 
Gamio. 

^  La  Poblacion  del  Valle  de  Teotihuacan.  Introduc- 
cion  por  Manuel  Gamio,  p.  42. 

®  Ancient  Civilizations  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
By  Herbert  J.  Spinden,  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 
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Cuicuilco.  Altar  of  Boulders  and  Clay. 


surrounded  a  hill  that  seemingly  had 
been  used  as  a  sacred  gathering  place 
for  ages.  Years  had  multiplied  into 
centuries  and  centuries  into  milleniums 
since  the  feet  of  men  kept  time  to  the 
music  of  the  drum  on  its  wide-spreading 
platform.  The  black  scorching  stream, 
burning  everything  in  its  wake,  crowded 
up  against  this  low  hill  until  it  had 
hemmed  it  in  on  every  side.  The  flinty 
stream  spread  over  the  valley,  charring 
to  a  blackened  mass  the  quite  dense 
vegetation  then  growing  there,  and  cov¬ 
ering  the  homes  and  other  evidences  of 
human  culture  with  a  capping  that  has 
sealed  their  record  so  effectively  and  so 
long  that  not  even  tradition  seems  to 
have  the  vaguest  suggestion  of  the 
people  or  their  time. 

THE  HILE  OF  SAN  CUICUILCO 

This  hill,  called  by  the  natives  San 
Cuicuilco,  raised  its  crest  above  the 


deadly  fumes  and  dark  tentacles  settling 
around  its  base  threatening  to  destroy 
it  like  some  mighty  fire-breathing  dragon 
of  old.  This  was  not  the  first  time  it 
evidently  had  stood  in  silent  defiance 
of  the  terrible  forces  of  the  fire  god. 
From  Ajusco  or  some  other  near-by 
point  in  some  long  forgotten  age  this 
mighty  spirit  had  shot  forth  quantities 
of  lava  shells  that  rolled  down  its  slopes 
and  lay  heaped  around  its  base.  Great 
showers  of  mud  and  ashes  and  pumice 
liad  covered  the  entire  region.  Strong 
winds  had  whirled  these  about  the  slopes 
of  the  pyramid  and  piled  them  over  its 
crest.  Did  man  occupy  these  valleys 
then?  We  have  always  supposed  that 
the  sub-Pedregal  period — the  culture 
immediately  underlying  the  Pedregal 
lava  flow — was  the  earliest  in  this  valley ; 
but  at  Cuicuilco  this  culture  lies  on  top 
of  the  thick  stratum  of  volcanic  ashes 
and  mud  that  covers  the  structure,  and 
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extends  out  under  the  Pedregal  lava. 
Thus  a  much  older  population  must 
have  occupied  this  part  of  Mexico  at 
some  earlier  period,  for  beneath  some 
ten  feet  of  volcanic  material  are  encoun¬ 
tered  the  walls  of  a  large  truncated  cone 
whose  base  lies  25  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  present  base  of  the  hill. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OLDEST  AMERICAN 

temple 

The  building  is  circular  in  form,  some 
450  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and 
its  latest  construction  on  the  top  plat¬ 
form  attained  an  elevation  of  about 
100  feet.  The  sides  rise  in  sloping  walls 
that  have  an  inclination  of  45'  .  These 
walls  are  broken  by  three  terraces  re¬ 
spectively  13,  38,  and  68  feet  wide, 
while  the  top  platform  has  a  diameter 
of  130  feet.  The  sloping  wall  to  the 
first  terrace  measures  46  feet,  that  to 
the  second  24,  while  that  to  the  third 


seems  to  rise  only  4  feet.  The  top 
platform  or  fourth  terrace  rises  5  feet 
higher.  This  top  platform  and  the 
terrace  below  (68  feet  wide)  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  volcanic  material  to  the 
depth  of  7  feet  on  the  platform  and  12 
feet  on  the  terrace.  On  the  south¬ 
western  side  of  the  platform  made  by 
leveling  off  this  volcanic  material  was 
a  mound  of  earth  and  ashes  mingled 
with  chunks  of  lava  and  water-worn 
boulders  that  rose  some  20  feet  higher. 
On  the  lower  terraces  wherever  there  was 
lodging  space  and  about  the  base  of  the 
structure  is  found  volcanic  material 
similar  to  that  encountered  covering  the 
two  top  terraces.  At  one  place  on  the 
eastern  side  it  had  accumulated  to  a 
depth  of  17^  feet  and  held  the  lava 
back  33  feet  from  the  pyramid.  At 
another  point  the  ruins  of  a  lofty  plat¬ 
form  extends  out  from  the  pyramid  29 
feet,  and  ii  feet  of  this  lies  under  the 
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Cuicuilco.  Uncovering  a  terrace  wall. 


lava  of  the  Pedregal.  Wherever  we  have 
excavated  to  the  pavement  surrounding 
the  temple,  the  story  is  the  same:  first 
a  mass  of  lava  shells,  then  a  thick  stratum 
of  volcanic  material  consisting  of  yel¬ 
lowish  clay,  ashes  and  fine  pumice, 
above  that  the  blackened  stratum  caused 
by  the  great  heat  at  the  time  of  the 
Pedregal  lava  flow  and  resting  upon 
that  a  thick  accumulation  of  recent  soil. 
Where  the  volcanic  material  had  slid 
down  off  the  slopes  and  accumulated  at 
the  base  of  the  cone,  the  lava  flowed 
in  over  it,  burying  the  base  far  beneath 
the  enveloping  mass. 

On  top  in  the  center  eight  feet  below 
the  surface  is  a  platform  made  by 


bedding  large  chunks  of  lava  and  water- 
worn  boulders  in  the  volcanic  soil.  Upon 
this  was  constructed  another  platform 
of  similar  materials,  oval  in  form  and 
about  one  foot  high.  The  eastern 
half  of  this  is  raised  three  feet  higher 
with  a  wall  of  water-worn  boulders  laid 
in  clay.  The  interior  of  this  is  raised 
to  within  a  foot  of  the  top  with  water- 
worn  boulders  and  clay  soil.  The  outer 
wall  thus  forms  a  horseshoe-shaped  altar 
made  of  water- worn  boulders  and  clay. 

three  buieding  periods  antedating 

LAVA  FLOW 

Beneath  the  platform  upon  which 
this  altar  rests  is  encountered  a  clay 
pavement  and  that  portion  of  the  pave¬ 
ment  lying  beneath  the  altar  has  been 
painted  red.  Thus  the  original  building 
seems  to  have  been  constructed  of  lava 
rock  laid  up  in  walls  several  feet  thick 
and  filled  in  the  center  with  soil.  This 
structure  was  covered  completely  with 
volcanic  material  which  later  was  lev¬ 
eled  off  into  a  broad  platform  on  top  and 
narrow  irregular  terraces  on  the  side. 
These  terraces  are  sustained  by  walls 
of  lava  rock  and  smoothed  boulders, 
plainly  of  a  later  period  of  construction 
than  that  of  the  original  pyramid.  Their 
faces  are  made  by  selecting  chunks  of 
lava  with  fairly  flat  surfaces  and  placing 
these  surfaces  on  the  outside,  giving  a 
smoother  face  to  the  wall  than  found  in 
the  original.  The  higher  terrace  walls 
are  more  carelessly  constructed  and 
together  with  the  mound  on  the  top 
of  the  highest  platform  seem  to  be  the 
latest  structures  of  the  temple.  Thus 
there  are  at  least  three  periods  of  build¬ 
ing  manifest  in  these  structures,  all  of 
which  antedate  the  eruption  of  Xichtli 
that  produced  the  Pedregal  lava. 

The  walls  of  this  great  cone  are  con¬ 
structed  of  chunks  and  shells  of  lava 
of  a  flow  occurring  before  the  volcanic 
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showers  which  produced  the  materials 
that  envelop  it.  The  interior  for  several 
feet  from  the  surface  is  a  mass  of  lava 
rock  while  the  surface  walls  are  made 
of  large  chunks  of  hard  bluish  lava  of 
the  forms  known  as  andasite  and  basalt. 
Many  of  them  are  a  meter  or  more  in 
length  with  the  larger  ends  roughly 
fitted  together  to  form  the  surface, 
while  the  smaller  ends  extend  inwards 
at  right  angles  to  the  surface  and  are 
bedded  in  small  stone.  No  hewn  stone 
are  encountered  in  the  entire  structure. 
No  filling  material  such  as  cement, 
plaster,  or  even  clay  was  employed.  It 
is  crude  cyclopean  masonry;  and  yet 
such  large  boulders  are  used  at  the  base 
and  the  rock  packed  so  securely  in  the 
sloping  walls,  that  they  stand  today 
seemingly  about  as  strong  as  when  first 
constructed. 

Not  a  bit  of  lava  of  the  Pedregal  type 
is  found  in  the  entire  structure.  The 
rock  from  the  older  lava  flows,  together 
with  some  water-worn  boulders,  con¬ 
stitute  the  materials  employed.  These 
water-worn  boulders  must  have  come 
from  some  stream  now  forcing  its  chan¬ 
nel  beneath  the  Pedregal.  No  such 
river  bed  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
region. 

CUICUILCO  AN  AMERICAN  POMPEII 

When  we  consider  that  this  building 
must  have  been  constructed  before  some 
great  eruption  in  the  vicinity  sent  forth 
its  deluging  showers  of  ashes,  mud  and 
pumice,  and  that  this  calamity  occurred 
long  before  the  Pedregal  flow  which 
geologists  estimate  occurred  from  two 
to  seven  thousand  years  ago  and  that 
the  stone  implements  are  grinding  and 
polishing  stones,  flaked  knives,  borers 
and  scrapers,  that  the  pottery  even  near 
the  surface  is  crude  and  archaic,  that 
the  entire  structure  contains  no  hewn 
stone  and  no  cement  of  plaster  of  any 


Cuicuilco.  Wall  extending  beneath  the  Pedregal  lava. 


form,  we  realize  that  architecture  had 
its  beginning  in  Mexico  long  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  that  the  early  popu¬ 
lations  of  this  land  had  undoubtedly 
commenced  the  mastery  of  the  material 
universe  about  them  probably  quite  as 
soon  as  the  primitive  peoples  surround¬ 
ing  the  Mediterranean.  Dr.  Gamio  has 
proved  with  reasonable  satisfaction  that 
the  great  structures  of  Teotihuacan  and 
the  period  of  the  highest  culture  of  its 
skillful  people  were  developed  about  the 
first  century  of  our  era,  or  some  2000 
years  ago.  Cuicuilco  is  an  illustration 
of  one  of  the  first  great  structures  reared 
by  the  ancestors  of  those  tribes  who  later 
adorned  Mexico  not  only  with  mighty 
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Cuicuilco.  Trench  on  eastern  side  exposing  the  base 
25  feet  below  the  surface. 


pyramids  but  also  with  richly  decorated 
temples  and  palaces.  This  crude  struc¬ 
ture,  unembellished  and  unadorned  yet 
massive  and  solid,  stands  a  mute  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  native  American  devel¬ 
oped  his  masterful  architecture  here  on 
American  soil.  As  in  old  Pompeii  the 


mighty  forces  of  nature  covered  and 
sealed  the  handiwork  of  man  that  it 
might  speak  to  future  generations,  so 
here  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico  those  same 
forces  have  preserved  a  chapter  of 
human  history,  more  primitive  yet  no 
less  interesting  than  the  worn  pave¬ 
ments  and  marble  peristyles  of  the 
ancient  city  of  the  Italian  coast. 

HOARY  ANTIQUITY  OF  CUICUILCO 

How  long  were  the  people  of  Cui¬ 
cuilco  in  developing  the  ability  to  rear 
this  massive  pyramid?  Through  how 
many  centuries  had  this  American 
branch  of  the  human  family  struggled 
before  they  gained  sufficient  mastery  of 
material  things  and  sufficient  soeial  and 
political  co-operation  and  organization 
to  produce  such  results?  How  many 
centuries  elapsed  between  the  building 
of  Cuicuilco  and  the  ornate  pyramid  of 
Quetzalcoatl  and  those  of  the  Sun  and 
the  Moon  at  Teotihuacan?  Human 
progress  under  primitive  conditions  has 
always  been  slow,  and  early  American 
progress  was  no  exception  to  the  natural 
course  of  events.  This  great  temple 
then  pushes  the  horizon  of  human  his¬ 
tory  in  North  America  back  many  cen¬ 
turies  and  opens  up  a  chapter  of  human 
progress  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  of 
which  men  have  dreamed  but  which 
has  never  been  recorded  in  authentic 
annals. 

Slate  University, 

Tucson,  Arizona. 
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AZTEC  GODS 

By  HartIvE:y  Burr  Alexander 
I — Tezcatlipoca 

Puissant  Lord ! 

Invisible,  impalpable,  inescapable! 

Men  see  thee  not,  and  thou  art  with  them ; 

Men  touch  thee  not,  and  thou  art  with  them ; 

Men  know  thee  not,  and  thou  knowest  them. 

The  dense  rocks  are  as  crystal  before  thee ; 

The  hearts  of  the  quaking  mountains  are  as  crystal  before  thee ; 

As  crystal  is  my  heart, — naught  therein  is  hidden  from  before  thee. 

Thy  mind  doth  reflect  all  secret  things,  O  Tezcatlipoca ! 

Thou  art  as  a  fume-dark  mirror  of  polished  obsidian,  deep  with  reflection. 

All  things  remote  thy  body  doth  envelope;  none  withstay  thee,  who  art  the 
blown  breath  of  the  spacious  world ! 

Whistlings  and  flutings  and  the  rumblings  of  many  drums  are  thine. 

And  the  Night  Winds  are  thy  hounds,  that  bay  thy  relentless  Ways; 

Thou  art  the  Sweeper-up  of  the  Realms  of  Silence, — they  also  are  of  thee. 

O  Lord  very  mighty ! 

On  the  day  that  I  honor  thee  I  shall  ascend  a  terraced  temple ; 

Bright  flowers  will  adorn  my  head,  dancing  maidens  will  accompany  me; 

To  the  music  of  pulsing  flutes  I  shall  sing  thee  with  trium.phant  voice ! 
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O  Lord  very  terrible ! 

On  the  day  that  I  honor  thee  I  shall  mount  upon  the  Dragon  of  Stone ; 

I  shall  break  my  singing  flute,  the  flowers  of  my  chaplet  I  shall  scatter  to  the  winds 
On  the  day  that  I  honor  thee  my  heart  I  shall  cast  before  thee ! 

Let  it  be  pellucid  as  crystal,  on  that  day  when  thou  shalt  pierce  me ! 

Let  it  be  as  bodiless  light,  when  thou  comest  with  unstaying  feet ! 

Let  my  heart  be  altogether  pure,  when  as  a  fleet  wind  thou  takest  me  hence ! 

O  Tezcatlipoca! 

Lord  ever  terrible !  Lord  inescapable ! 


II — Xochiquetzal 


Radiant  Lily,  there  where  thou  standest 
Exhaling  fragrance, 

A  Butterfly  to  thy  lips  clinging. 

Radiant  Lily, 

I  thank  thee. 

Upon  the  lips  of  the  Goddess  of  Flowers 
A  Butterfly  is  clinging,^ — ■ 

Upon  the  lips  of  the  Goddess  of  Life 


An  iridescent  Butterfly, 

Sipping  the  sweets. 

Fanning  its  wings  in  her  breath. 

Is  she  not  beautiful — 

The  Lily  of  Life? 

Exhaling  her  fragrance. 

With  golden  pollen  fruitful. 
Summoning  the  Winged  Spirits? 


1 1 1 — Quetzalcoatl 

Thou  green-feathered  Sky-Snake, 

Thou  crested  Serpent, 

Thy  body  is  the  undulating  cloud,  the  rolling  cloud 
Boiling  white  above, 

Black-bellied. 

Forked  lightnings  are  thy  tongues. 

Thine  eyes  flash  forked  lightnings ; 

Thy  great  drums  boom 

From  mountain  to  mountain,  thundering, — 

Whither  thou  goest  bearded  with  black  rain. 

Shedding  beneath  thee  a  reek  of  black  rain. 

He  was  an  old  man  when  he  sailed  away  to  Tlapallan : 
Bright  was  his  countenance  as  the  silver-crested  cloud ; 

Like  a  descending  rain  was  his  streaming  beard ; 

His  wind-blown  robe  was  as  the  blue  rain  hiding  the  hill-tops. 
Upon  the  azure  lake  he  was  wafted, 

Serpent- treading, — 

Wafted  beyond  the  horizons  of  day  and  night. 

Wafted  unto  Tlapallan, 

Quetzalcoatl  departing. 

Lo,  where  his  hand  is  uplifted — 

Quetzalcoatl  of  the  East,  Quetzalcoatl  of  the  West! 
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Lo,  where  he  hurleth  into  the  heaven  his  Fire-Snakes — 
Great  Serpents,  like  undulating  clouds, 

Crested,  rain-reeking. 

Their  bellies  blacken  the  sky; 

Their  fierce  rains  flood  earth’s  hill-rimmed  vale; 

Their  drumming  is  from  mountain  to  mountain; 

From  horizon  to  horizon  is  their  thunder. 

Wonderful  are  the  green  plumes  of  the  quetzal,  flowing: 
They  bend  in  gracious  curves,  aslant  in  the  sunlight; 

They  glow  like  fields  of  bladed  maize,  aslant  in  the  sunlight; 
All  precious  jewels  shine  within  them — 

Green  fire-opals  and  blue  turquoise. 

The  colors  of  all  flowers. 

The  rich  tasselings  of  bearded  corn  .  .  . 

How  beautiful  are  the  dews  dropt  from  the  Sky-vSerpent ! 
How  precious  are  thy  gifts,  O  Quetzalcoatl ! 

He  was  an  old  man  when  he  sailed  afar  to  Tlapallan : 

Venerable  was  his  streaming  beard. 

vShall  he  not  come  again  unto  his  children? 

Shall  he  not  once  more  be  wafted  upon  the  azure  lake. 
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Serpent-treading, 

In  vaporous  robes  resplendent? 

Shall  he  not  strike  forth  with  staves  of  sunbeam, 

Making  earth  fruitful. 

Making  beautiful  the  feathered  fields — 

With  corn  of  all  colors. 

With  flowers  of  all  colors? 

My  offering  is  corn  of  seven  hues; 

My  offering  is  blue  smoke  of  tobacco ; 

My  offering  is  a  precious  plume  of  the  green-feathered  quetzal ; 

A  rich  jewel  is  my  offering,  green,  with  fire  in  its  heart ! 

Answer  me  from  the  two  horizons, 

O  Quetzalcoatl ! 

From  the  rims  of  night  and  day  return  unto  me, 

O  Quetzalcoatl,  Lord  very  grateful ! 

IV — Tonatiiih 

There  is  a  valorous  cry  when  he  mounts  with  the  Morning — 

T  onatiuh !  T  onatiuh ! 

Golden  plumes  shining,  emerald  plumes  shining. 

Bannerets  of  scarlet,  and  tawny  skins  of  lions, — 

There  is  a  valorous  cry  like  the  shouting  of  many  armies 

When  the  souls  of  the  Battle-Slain  mount  with  their  Chieftain  Sun ! 

At  the  Place  of  the  Zenith  they  lay  down  their  arms — 

T  onatiuh !  Tonatiuh ! 

At  the  Place  of  the  Zenith  the  Warriors  are  defeated; 

From  the  Place  of  the  Zenith  the  Sun  descends  mid  wailing. 

There  is  wailing  and  woe  when  he  descends  to  the  House  of  Evening — 

Alas,  for  Tonatiuh ! 

They  drag  him  down — their  hair  is  disheveled  with  mourning. 

Their  fingers  are  many  and  sharp, — they,  the  Dark  Mothers, 

Whose  breasts  are  heavy  for  the  children  they  died  in  bearing  ; 

Wailing  they  drag  him  down,  the  Vengeful  Mothers — 

Alas,  for  Tonatiuh! 

Alas,  for  Tonatiuh! 

V — Xiuhtecutli 

Lord  Fire ! 

Thou  who  art  the  Central  Burning, 

Who  art  armed  with  a  spear-thrower. 

Who  art  armed  with  many  spears, — 

The  Gaping  Jaws  of  Earth  are  beneath  thee. 

Whereof  the  teeth  are  obsidian  blades. 

Whereof  the  maw  is  Mictlan, 

Whereof  the  belly  is  the  House  of  Bones  .  .  . 


Lord  Fire! 

Thou  dost  give  a  little  light, 

Thou  dost  give  a  little  warmth, 

With  thy  spears  thou  dost  give  a  little  defense 
Against  the  day  and  the  hour  when  I  must  descend  .  .  . 
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Tonatiuh 


I  will  make  thee  an  offering  of  blood, 

I  will  make  thee  an  offering  of  a  man’s  heart, — 
My  heart  I  will  give  thee. 

That  thou  mayest  burn  a  little  longer. 

That  the  Jaws  close  not  so  soon  upon  me  .  .  . 
Lord  Fire!  Lord  Fire! 


Note. — The  illustrations  which  accompany  this  series  of  interpretations  of  Aztec  deities  were  drawn  by  Anders 
J.  Haugseth,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  in  the  style  of  the  Aztec  codices.  They  are  not  copies,  but,  like  the 
verse,  are  studies  aiming  to  reproduce  the  central  spirit  of  the  deities  represented.  Thus  Tezcatlipoca,  in  dual 
form,  is  shown  fanning  the  seeds  of  life  over  the  world,  the  temple  of  the  god  standing  between  the  idol  and  the 
spirit  of  the  deity.  Xochiquetzal  is  represented  wholly  stylized,  with  the  butterfly  symbol  of  fertility  clinging  to 
her  lips.  Quetzalcoatl  is  shown  with  the  characteristic  mask  of  this  deity,  while  his  feet  tread  the  Plumed  Serpent, 
symbol  of  the  raincloud  and  of  the  sky-born  fertility  of  the  earth.  In  the  drawing  for  Tonatiuh  a  Sun,  conven¬ 
tionalized  in  the  Aztec  style,  rises  between  the  images  of  the  battle-slain  warrior  and  the  women  dead  in  child¬ 
birth,  to  whom,  respectively,  the  morning  and  afternoon  sun  is  devoted.  Finally,  the  fire-god,  Xiuhtecutli,  is 
shown  with  spear-thrower  and  fire-serpent,  central  above  the  Gaping  Jaws  of  Earth,  within  the  maw  of  which  is 
Mictlan,  abode  of  the  dead,  indicated  by  the  skull  and  bones. 

State  University,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
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WALTER  UFER  AND  SOME  OF  HIS  MEDAL 

PICTURES 

By  Rose  V.  S.  Berry 


IT  IS  very  interesting  to  see  the  way 
Success  conies  when  once  it  selects 
its  favorite;  possessing  little  more 
than  the  substance  of  the  Will-o-the- 
Whsp,  and  quite  as  elusive,  it  suddenly 
becomes  stationary,  persistent,  and 
almost  faithful.  At  any  rate  that  is  the 
way  Success  is  treating  Walter  Ufer, 
who  is  the  President  of  the  Taos 
Society,  which  each  year  attracts  more 
and  more  of  the  eastern  attention  and 
approval.  The  group  of  painters  who 
have  associated  themselves  together  in 
Taos,  New  Mexico,  are  making  a  unique 
contribution  to  the  art  of  today  in  the 
United  States.  With  a  required  stan¬ 
dard,  recognized  artistic  talent,  keen 
appreciation  of  their  chosen  profession, 
and  a  sincere  belief  in  their  attitude 
toward  the  West  and  the  American 
Indian,  these  men  are  embodying  past 
tradition, — romance,  story,  and  history, 
in  their  production.  While  their  art  is 
art  of  a  pure  character  if  closely  ana¬ 
lyzed,  there  lies  just  below  the  surface 
for  the  initiated  an  irresistible  amount 
of  symbolism  along  with  a  retrospec¬ 
tive  and  prophetic  interpretation  which 
rather  sets  them  apart  as  an  Art  Colony 
of  special  significance.  From  all  appear¬ 
ances,  they  may  function  in  two  ways 
in  the  future  of  American  cultural 
interests:  by  having  preserved  some  of 
the  finest  points  of  the  Pueblo  Indian, 
and  having  enriched  painting  by  their 
isolation  and  devotion  to  the  region. 

Walter  Ufer  has  been  an  exhibitor  at 
the  winter  exhibitions  for  the  last  eight 
years,  and  each  year  he  has  captured 
medals,  beside  other  honors  and  awards. 
Ufer  has  several  ways  of  arousing  the 
interest  of  the  professional  and  the  lay 


groups.  He  is  attractive  to  the  former 
by  his  strength;  his  personality  in  the 
presentation  of  his  subjects;  his  versa¬ 
tility, — the  range  and  variety  in  his 
painting  being  evidence  of  his  resource¬ 
fulness;  his  enthusiasm  and  vitality, 
along  with  the  spirit  of  impressive 
earnestness  calling  to  the  observer  from 
every  brush  stroke.  To  the  lay  group 
he  seems  the  embodiment  of  a  storied 
interest  in  the  region  and  the  people 
which  he  paints.  In  every  canvas, 
Ufer  gives  forth  something  of  the  West, 
sometimes  it  is  so  overwhelming  that 
one  feels  the  vastness  of  the  open,  free 
expanse;  the  power  of  the  unspoken, 
indescribable  presence  which  is  felt  but 
not  seen,  as  it  awes  and  hushes  the 
human  consciousness  into  reverence. 

It  is  not  possible  to  deal  with  each  of 
the  “medal”  pictures  of  Ufer,  but  these 
presented  here  are  some  of  the  best. 

As  the  honors  have  come  to  Ufer 
they  have  carried  with  them  in  their 
titles  the  phases  of  excellence  which 
must  prevail  in  the  work  of  the  rare 
artist.  His  first  prize  was  also  the 
first  prize  which  a  western  man  had 
won  in  the  National  Academy  of 
Design.  It  was  the  Clark  Prize, 
awarded  for  the  best  composition.  The 
painting  by  a  fitting  coincident  was 
called:  “Going  Hast.”  In  this  picture 
Ufer  has  depicted  a  traveling  group  led 
by  his  Indian  model,  Jim,  who  has  held 
prominence  in  so  many  of  the  Ufer 
canvases.  Like  much  of  Ufer’s  work 
this  canvas  has  color  and  very  definite 
charm  for  all  who  observe  closely.  The 
woman  in  the  foreground  wears  a  blue 
shawl  and  a  light  brown  dress.  The 
woman  carrying  the  vase, — or  “oja” 
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Going  East.  By  Walter  Ufer. 
Awarded  the  Thomas  B.  Clarke  Prize. 


as  it  is  called,  has  a  black  silken  shawl 
and  a  pink  dress,  both  women  have  the 
high,  wrinkled,  loose  topped,  soft  soled, 
white  boots  of  the  Taos  women.  The 
men  have  tied  about  the  lower  body  the 
usually  worn  white  shawl  of  the  men 
of  this  tribe.  Ufer  has  made  some 
interesting  still  life  of  the  “oja”  and 
the  wood.  There  is  a  fine  bit  of  value 
thrown  into  the  wood,  that  which 
catches  the  sunshine,  that  which  is  in 
the  shadow,  and  the  uneven  ends  are 
well  treated.  The  windy  sky  with 


clouds  and  a  blue  ether  have  made  the 
opportunity  for  Ufer  to  give  them  a 
place  of  interest  in  the  composition. 
The  coloring  of  the  entire  landscape  is 
of  late  summer,  nothing  startling  but 
lending  itself  to  the  whole.  The  group¬ 
ing  is  so  natural  that  one  would  take 
for  granted  that  this  might  be  the  easy 
way  they  would  have  massed  them¬ 
selves  for  the  start.  But  the  prize  was 
given  to  this  picture  for  the  composition, 
that  means  that  there  has  been  some 
exceedingly  clever  posing  by  the  painter 
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The  Solemn  Pledge — Taos  Indians.  By  Walter  Ufer. 
Martin  B.  Cohn  Prize,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1916. 


and  that  the  naturalness  of  the  whole 
is  his  foreseeing  eye,  his  knowledge 
of  advantageous  plaeement,  and  his 
painter’s  skill,  discernment,  and  reliable 
judgment.  “  Going  East  ”  was  only  ex¬ 


hibited  twice;  it  is  privately  owned  in 
Chicago. 

“  The  Solemn  Pledge — Taos  Indians,” 
another  of  Ufer’s  prize  pictures,  hangs 
in  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  In  the 
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In  the  Land  of  Manana.  By  Walter  Ufer. 

First  Frank  G.  Logan  Medal  and  $500,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1917. 


picture  there  is  a  beautifully  clouded 
sky,  with  the  Taos  mountains  in  the 
background  and  the  fields  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  distance.  The  Indians,  which  the 
painter  means  to  be  all  absorbing,  stand 
in  earnest  discussion.  It  is  an  Indian 
custom,  that  in  the  case  of  trouble  they 
shall  consult  an  older  man  in  the  tribe 
who  renders  the  decision  and  then 
swears  them  to  a  new  vow  of  friendship ; 
erecting  a  pile  of  stones  as  an  altar 
commemorating  the  “solemn  pledge.” 


Ufer  has  taken  these  men  after  the 
arbitrator  has  spoken,  and  one  of  the 
men  hesitates  to  accept  the  decision. 
The  small  boy  is  urging  his  relative  to 
yield  even  though  it  be  a  difficult  thing 
to  do.  In  this  instance,  as  he  frequently 
does,  Ufer  has  made  of  the  faces  real 
character  studies,  and  they  will  repay 
the  closest  scrutiny.  The  painting  is 
very  white,  and  cold  because  of  it.  The 
Indian  in  the  foreground  has  a  khaki 
shirt,  with  his  white  shawl  tied  around 
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Luzanna  and  Her  Sisters.  By  Walter  Ufer. 
Purchased  May  1921  by  Friends  of  Art,  Baltimore. 


his  hips;  the  others  are  all  white  and 
Ufer  has  played  with  the  indentations 
of  the  folds  carrying  them  to  varying 
shades  of  blue  in  the  shadow. 

“In  the  Land  of  Manana,”  won  the 
first  Logan  prize  at  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute.  This  picture  was  purchased 
from  the  exhibition  by  the  Union  League 
Club  of  Chicago.  Ufer  has  presented 


here  in  several  ways  an  excellent  state¬ 
ment  of  various  characteristics  of  both 
the  land  and  the  people  of  the  region. 
The  sky  of  blue-green  is  flecked  by 
greenish  clouds.  The  mountains  glow 
with  the  rich  yellow  of  the  cottonwood 
trees,  keeping  their  interest  always  as 
great  ominous  masses  which  lure  and 
repel  at  the  same  time.  At  their  base 
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Courtesy  of  John  E.  D.  Trask.  Inc. 


Hunger.  By  Walter  Ufer. 

Awarded  the  Altman  Prize,  National  Academy  of  Design,  1921. 


nestles  the  village  of  Taos,  the  safe 
human  habitation.  The  diminutive 
figures  journeying  toward  it  add  interest. 
All  of  this  is  quite  aside  from  the  group  in 
the  foreground.  Almost  as  the  darting 
lizard  grows  sluggish  in  the  sun-heated 
surface  of  a  rock,  these  three  men  of 
the  distant  village  tarry  here,  lazily 


loitering,  utterly  aimless,  the  passing 
of  time  meaning  nothing  to  them;  in 
the  glare  of  the  sun  they  bask,  sleep, 
smoke  and  gossip.  Ufer  has  made  of 
them  a  triangular  pattern,  the  standing 
Indian  carrying  it  to  the  apex,  while 
the  black  and  white  Navajo  shawl  on 
one  side  and  the  blue  and  gray  blanket. 
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Cmutesy  of  John  E.  D  Trask,  Inc. 

Sleep.  By  Walter  Ufer. 

Awarded  the  Temple  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  picture  in  the  ii8th  Annual  Exhibition  of  The  Pennsylvania 

Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  1923. 


the  Navajo  water  jug,  and  the  black 
“oja”  on  the  other  side  hold  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  the  angle  to  the  earth.  One 
unusual  point  that  attracts  one  is  the 
profile  of  the  standing  Indian  which 
Ufer  has  caught  in  the  shadow  and 
made  fast.  It  is  one  more  fascination 
for  the  wall,  which  Ufer  renders  with 
such  skill. 


“Luzanna  and  Her  Sisters,”  was  the 
painting  with  which  Ufer  carried  away 
an  International  Exhibition  Prize  from 
the  Carnegie  Institute.  It  has  been 
purchased  for  the  Fine  Arts  Museum 
at  Baltimore.  This  canvas  was  one 
which  attracted  painters  most.  The 
difiiculties  presented  were  those  which 
appealed  quickly  to  the  painter.  It 
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embraces  the  interior,  still-life,  figures, 
drapery,  some  delightfully  reflected 
color  spots,  a  realistic  irregularity  in 
the  poorly  constructed  window,  along 
with  a  most  varying  treatment  of  the 
scene  outside  the  window  distorted  and 
awry  according  to  the  imperfections  in 
the  cheap  glass. 

“Hunger”  was  awarded  the  Altman 
Prize,  National  Academy  of  Design. 
To  those  unacquainted  with  the 
Spanish-Mexican-Indian  Missions  of 
the  Southwest  the  crucifix  is  an  ab¬ 
horrently,  sacreligious  shock.  The 
Christ  presented  in  such  an  array,  is  to 
emphasize  an  impotence  which  is  not 
one  of  the  characteristic  attributes  of 
the  Savior  of  the  orthodox  believer. 
But  this  is  the  crucifix  common  among 
the  Penitente  of  the  region ;  that  group 
forbidden  of  the  church,  which  carries 
on  its  worship  in  remote  places  at  un¬ 
announced  hours.  They  are  the  most 
zealous  worshipers  and  believers;  they 
are  emotional  mystics,  who,  during 
Holy  Week,  by  prolonged  fasting  and 
prayer,  arouse  themselves  to  the  point 
of  super-human  endurance.  They  mag¬ 
nify  their  sins  into  proportions  requir¬ 
ing  self-abnegation,  prayerful  repent¬ 
ance,  and  physical  suffering.  They 
emerge  from  their  secret  devotions  in  a 
single-file  procession,  with  backs  bared 
to  receive  cruel,  flesh-tearing  blows, 
and  in  extreme  instances  they  re-enact 
the  crucifixion.  In  striking  contrast 
with  the  weak,  non-resistent  figure  of 
the  crucifix,  is  the  stiff,  stony,  unyield¬ 
ing,  unlovable  Madonna.  She  de¬ 
stroys  the  symmetry  of  the  design.  Is 
it  by  accident  that  Ufer  has  placed  her 
there?  She  intervenes  between  the 
protestant  and  his  approach  to  his 
Christ, — so  he  puts  her  aside  and  claims 
the  privilege  of  the  direct  appeal.  This 
painting  came  from  Ufer  at  the  close  of 
the  war.  The  civilized  world  had  been 


doing  exactly  what  the  supplicating 
Indian  family  are  doing;  friend  and  foe 
had  prostrated  themselves  in  prayer 
before  a  Christ  whom  by  their  own 
acts  they  had  rendered  impotent.  The 
power  to  save  themselves  rested  within 
themselves;  action  not  asking  was  the 
remedial  procedure.  Work, — incessant 
effort,  applied  with  the  “Golden  Rule,” 
would  have  set  things  right  then,  and 
would  now.  This  is  what  the  observer 
sees,  and  what  he  is  almost  compelled 
to  think  as  he  contemplates  this  pic¬ 
ture.  And  he  knows  full  well  that  the 
church  mouse — which  Ufer  has  intro¬ 
duced  with  a  bit  of  ironic  humour — ^will 
wisely  “seek”  that  it  may  find.  The 
painter  sees  the  extraordinary  values, 
the  possibility  of  a  perfectly  repeated 
triangular  design  wilfully  destroyed ; 
perhaps  more  than  all  else  he  is  held  in 
fascination  by  the  treatment  of  the 
wall.  The  gray  background  is  given 
prominence  and  is  almost  made  into  a 
living  thing  so  fascinating  is  its  treat¬ 
ment.  Ufer  is  fast  becoming  a  superb 
master  in  the  painting  of  a  wall;  this 
rough,  uneven,  sandy  surface,  pricked 
and  pierced  by  nails,  many  of  which 
remain,  has  been  made  into  a  painted 
area  with  such  charm  that  it  could 
truthfully  be  said  to  rival  a  pearl. 

“Sleep”  has  just  been  awarded  the 
Temple  Gold  Medal  for  the  best 
painting  in  the  Exhibition,  regardless  of 
subject,  at  the  present  Exhibition  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  The  picture  is  not  beautiful  at 
first  glance,  but  it  is  made  compelling 
by  simple  subservient  qualities.  With 
many  possibilities  for  it,  brilliancy  has 
been  thoughtfully  omitted.  The  effect 
is  restful.  Lively  reds  are  softened  and 
dulled,  browns  remain  low-keyed,  the 
blues  are  dark,  while  white, — varying 
into  allied  tints  of  gray,  green,  and 
pink — ^appear  frequently  in  the  walls. 
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floor-covering,  the  white  bowl,  the 
child’s  shawl,  and  the  knee-high  boots 
common  to  all  Taos  Indians. 

The  passerby  will  slowly  find  the  spot 
of  exquisite  color  which  the  artist  will 
have  seen  at  once, — the  surface  sur¬ 
rounding  the  head  of  the  sleeping  child. 
Its  white  shawl  with  pink  and  green 
figures,  the  grandmother’s  pink  skirt, 
and  the  differing  white  of  the  boot  are 
as  lovely  in  color  as  selected  flowers 
could  be.  The  outstanding  bit  of 
selective  skill  is  shown  in  the  relative 
shades  of  the  corn  and  everything  else 
in  the  painting  which  is  not  black.  The 
striped  shawl  of  the  mother  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  variegated  smaller  stripes 
arranged  with  the  wide,  dark  one  of 
purplish  blue,  but  they  all  merge  them¬ 
selves  into  the  colors  of  the  com  which 
she  holds. 

From  the  upper  right  hand  eorner  to 
the  lower  left  comer  passes  the  line 
defining  the  design;  the  two  women’s 
heads  and  the  two  bowls  making  one 
line.  The  protruding  boot  and  the  corn 
which  the  sleeping  woman  holds  and  the 
hand  of  the  younger  woman  build  a 
second  line, — less  pronounced,  but  add¬ 
ing  emphasis.  This  is  not  accidental, 
nor  is  the  continuation  of  shawl  and 
rug  stripes,  and  the  enlarged  white 
field  surrounding  the  ehild.  These  are 
some  of  the  Ufer  fine  points. 

So  much  of  the  picture  is  purely  ar¬ 
tistic  in  interest.  There  is  a  second 
appeal.  The  rug  background  may  be  a 


Chief’s.  Before  the  younger  woman’s 
face  the  inner  light  design  is  conven¬ 
tionalized  birds, — having  to  do  with 
prayer.  The  surrounding  darker  pat¬ 
tern  is  clouds, — the  region’s  blessing, 
since  they  bring  rain,  the  three  bars 
immediately  to  the  left  indieating  un¬ 
mistakably  the  rain,  while  the  lower 
continuous,  horizontal  bars  signify  the 
path  of  life  for  the  Chief.  The  zig¬ 
zagged  pattern  near  the  second  face  can 
be  either  birds  for  prayer,  or  stars  for 
hope  and  faith. 

To  the  extreme  left  the  bow  and 
arrows  are  sheathed, — there  is  no  man 
belonging  to  these  women  assembled 
aceording  to  the  scriptural  description 
of  corn:  “First  the  blade,  then  the  ear, 
and  the  full  corn  in  the  ear,”  sur¬ 
rounded  by  every  evidence  of  solicitude 
and  prayer  for  their  race.  The  large 
decorated  bowl  is  a  ceremonial  vessel, 
the  eircular  designs  are  birds.  The 
heavy  design  on  the  floor,  back  of  the 
child,  is  a  flight  of  birds, — prayer  again ! 

Deeper,  perhaps,  than  the  appeal  of 
the  painted  canvas  lies  the  appeal  of 
the  women.  Deeper  than  the  appeal 
of  the  women  and  their  mystie  sym¬ 
bolism  is  the  revelation  of  the  nobility 
in  the  attitude  of  Ufer  toward  his  work 
and  his  ehosen  subject,  which  amounts 
to  a  reverence  compelling  respeet  and 
admiration  and  a  sympathetic  apprecia¬ 
tion  from  artist  and  layman. 

Berkeley,  California. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


ALICE  C.  FLETCHER 


The  most  reverend 
Power — and  the  most  wor- 
Place,  Fame,  Beauty,  only 
others.  None  of  them 
desert  island  with  no  one 
Even  Truth  is  important 
than  Deviousness — and 
attribute  of  the  Al- 
We  worship  it  in 
least  Godlike;  oftener  in 
more  impressed  by  its 
by  its  quiet  progress.  The 
and  far  more  useful — as 
the  clouds — but  the  storm 


In  the  glowing  crawl 
of  shattering  earthquakes, 
rado  where  it  still  carves 
mic  intaglio  of  the  Grand 
ening  curtain  of  Niagara; 
ing  glaciers  of  Illimani ;  in 
greatest  minds  of  my  day 


of  lava  flows,  in  the  clutch 
beside  the  growling  Colo- 
deeper  its  mile-deep  cos- 
Cahon;  behind  the  deaf- 
under  the  imminent,  inch- 
touch  with  some  of  the 
— in  all  these  Presences  I 


have  had  that  beautiful  awe  and  wonder  and  reverence  which  are  worship.  Nor  would  I  for  a 
moment  deny  frank  admiration  for  the  torso  of  Atlas  on  a  prize-fighter,  and  the  deletion  of 
a  cliff  by  dynamite. 


thing  in  the  world  is 
shiped.  We  value  Money, 
because  they  command 
would  weigh  much  on  a 
to  be  swayed  by  them, 
only  because  it  is  stronger 
Power  is  the  foremost 
mighty. 

every  shape— oftenest  its 
its  waste  than  its  Use; 
spectacular  display  than 
sea  is  just  as  strong  abed— 
when  it  rises  to  lash 
calls  out  our  wonder. 


But  I  have  come  to  rather  deeper  awe  and  wonder  of  the  Quiet  forces,  that  do  more  without 
explosion — ^for  the  snowflake  and  the  simbeam  that  have  wrought  our  California  Alps;  the 
lenient  raindrops  that  have  witched  away  two  vertical  miles  of  the  Southwest,  and  carried  it 
grain  by  patient  grain  800  miles  to  lay  down  new  continents  under  the  Pacific ;  the  little  plant¬ 
cell  that  in  our  Quirigua  jungle  slowly  pile-drives  upward  the  vast  columns  of  ceiba,  mahogany 
and  Santa  Maria  resistless  to  the  sky. 

Today,  two  pictures  stand  out  together  in  my  thought:  In  1876,  an  eager  boy  of  17, 1  had 
six  weeks  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia ;  and  every  day,  for  hours,  I  stood  fasci¬ 
nated  in  the  center  of  a  great  hail  and  watched  the  vast  Corliss  engine  with  2500  horsepower, 
working  as  sme,  as  still,  as  unhurried,  as  unfaltering  as  Fate — no  jar,  no  tremor,  no  fuss,  no 
effort — just  Power. 

And  the  other  picture  is — Alice  Fletcher! 


She  wasn’t  a  machine  at  all — nor  a  great,  masterful,  dominating  presence,  nor  a  contagious 
crusader,  nor  a  spellbinder,  nor  an  Amazon,  nor  a  Queen — just  a  plain,  gentle,  modest  little 
woman  of  unpretentious  speech  and  the  homely  simplicity  of  greatness.  But  she  was  Power — 
as  effortless,  as  unfuming,  as  sme,  as  the  titan  Corliss — and  as  little  aware  of  it! 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  know  and  deal  with  some  of  the  most  effective  minds  of  my  day — 
minds  that  have  changed  the  map  of  America  and  the  world,  minds  that  have  left  their  imprint 
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forever  on  Science  and  Art  and  Education  and  Thought.  Some  had  greater  Genius  than  she — 
but  Genius  is  not  always  Power  and  Knowledge  always  is!  And  she  Knewl  There  are  painters 
who  paint  as  by  Divine  Right  and  the  Royal  Road,  and  daze  the  innocent ;  but  they  do  not  last 
so  long  as  the  Keiths  and  Morans  who  learn  geology  before  they  create  landscapes,  and  those 
who  master  anatomy  ere  they  venture  sculpture,  Alice  Fletcher  knew  to  the  roots  whatsoever 
she  attempted  to  write  or  talk  about. 

This  Power-by-Knowing  was  mated  with  an  extraordinarily  disentangled,  serene,  impartial 
vision,  absolutely  unclouded  and  untinged  by  self-concern.  Her  knowledge  adjusted  her 
judgment,  her  judgment  adjudicated  her  knowledge.  She  was  one  of  the  fairest-minded, 
straightest-minded,  most  magnanimous  persons  I  ever  knew,  and  one  of  the  best-poised.  Her 
mind  simply  would  not  be  stampeded  nor  beclouded.  Sometimes  when  we  were  all  in  a 
quandary,  like  the  Peterkin  Children  whose  horse  wouldn’t  go,  it  was  she  who  would  mildly 
suggest,  as  “the  Lady  from  Philadelphia”  did:  “suppose  we  untie  him  from  the  hitching-post, 
first!” 

It  was  in  no  fair-weather  days  that  I  came  to  know  her,  but  in  the  internecine  grips  when 
we  were  trying  to  get  the  venerable  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  to  set  its  feet  solid  on 
American  ground,  even  while  it  kept  its  nose  in  the  Classic  clouds.  And  I  am  sure  the  ruggedest 
of  us  felt  a  little  humble  as  we  fought  it  out  beside  her — she  serene  among  her  friends  and  foes. 
She  never  even  looked  hostile,  nor  doubled  her  fist,  not  did  her  voice  ever  get  away  from  her  by 
one  half  tone,  A  casual  visitor  to  the  hall  would  hardly  have  known  she  was  there.  Some  of 
her  opponents  never  were  quite  aware  what  quiet,  deep  river  had  just  drifted  along  and  left  them 
stranded  far  from  their  selfish  hopes.  She  didn’t  Fight — any  more  than  the  snowflake  and  the 
sunbeam  fight.  Like  them,  she  Just  Kept  On — and  an  Alp  was  carved. 

For  there  was  something  else  to  her  Power  besides  knowledge  and  judgment  and  reason — 
she  had  gentleness  and  Faith  and  Love,  even  beyond  the  quota  of  woman ;  a  detachment  from 
self  and  self-interest  which  made  generous  tolerance  natural,  fear  or  deviousness  impossible. 

In  our  School  of  American  .4rchaeology,  and  later  School  of  American  Research,  the  Executive 
Committee  had  many  problems.  Every  man  of  us,  I  am  sure  in  saying,  felt  that  the  tallest 
spirit  in  all  that  stout  company  was  the  unruffled,  gentle-eyed,  far-seeing  little  woman  who 
limped  from  tent  to  council-fire  at  the  Rito,  or  from  room  to  adobe  room  of  the  old  Palacio,  and 
never  worried,  never  hurried,  nor  ever  failed  in  wisdom  or  in  cheer. 

We  shall  not  look  upon  her  like  again.  We  shall  know  other  splendid  women;  but  there 
will  never  be  another  Alice  Fletcher — dear,  noble,  beloved,  revered  Alice  Fletcher!  The  environ¬ 
ment  that  produced  her  is  no  more — the  mold  is  broken.  And  with  her  is  gone  a  Power  whose 
very  memory  shall  be  a  living  force  forever. 

CHARLES  F.  LUMMIS. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 


Professor  Holmes  Wins  the  De  Loubat  Prize 
Although  the  Art  Editor  of  Art  and 
Archaeology  is  probably  best  known  to 
readers  of  this  journal  as  an  artist  and  as 
Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  we  are 
reminded  of  his  enviable  place  in  the  field  of 
American  Archaeology  by  the  recent  award 
to  him  by  Columbia  University  of  New  York, 
of  the  De  Loubat  Prize  for  the  most  important 
work  in  the  field  of  American  Archaeology  for 
the  quinquennial  period  ending  with  1923, 
This  work  is  the  first  volume  of  the  “  Handbook 
of  Aboriginal  American  Archaeology”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Archaeology 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  A  previous 
De  Loubat  award  of  $1,000  was  accorded  to 
him  for  his  work  on  the  “Archaeology  of  the 
Tidewater  Province,”  which  embraced  as  its 
most  important  feature,  an  elaborate  study  of 
the  extensive  work  done  by  the  Indians  within 
the  area  now  occupied  by  the  City  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  A  score  of  generations  ago  groups  of  the 
noble  red  men  might  have  been  seen  at  work 
on  this  site,  as  is  graphically  shown  in  one  of 
the  lay  figure  groups  of  the  National  Museum, 
designed  by  Professor  Holmes. 

Archaeological  Excavations  in  Mexico 
The  visit  of  the  Educational  and  Archae¬ 
ological  Commission  to  Mexico  in  September, 
directs  attention  to  the  important  projects  that 
are  being  undertaken  by  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  and  other  agencies.  They  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows: 

(i)  In  the  Valley  of  Mexico — excavation  of 
the  site  of  the  temple  of  Quetzalcoatl  in  San 
Juan  de  Teotihuacan;  the  archaic  site  of 
Cuicuilco  under  the  Pedregal  of  San  Angel, 
described  by  Professor  Cummings  (pp.  5 1  f.) ;  the 
three  distinct  superimposed  cultures.  Archaic, 
Toltec  and  Aztec,  at  Atzapotzalco,  northwest 
of  Mexico  City.  (2)  In  Oaxaca,  restoration  of 
the  great  ruins  at  Monte  Alban.  (3)  In  the 
Federal  District,  the  Archaic  pyramid  near 
Tlampam  being  brought  to  light  by  Dr. 
Cummings.  (4)  In  Vera  Cruz — the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Tajin,  a  temple  of  Totonacan  culture. 
(5)  In  Chihuahua,  Exploration  of  Casas 
Grandes,  undertaken  by  the  School  of  American 
Research  and  the  Archaeological  Society  of 
Washington,  described  by  Dr.  Hewett  (pp.  35  f.) ; 
and  (6)  In  Yucatan,  the  exploration  of  ancient 
cities  by  Dr.  Morley  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington.  All  these  sites  will  be  visited 
by  members  of  the  Commission  and  carefully 
studied  under  the  guidance  of  specialists. 
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Man’s  Prehistoric  Past.  By  Harris  Haw¬ 
thorne  Wilder.  The  Macmillan  Company,  ig2j. 
$§.00. 

At  length  a  volume  has  appeared  that  can 
be  satisfactorily  used  in  college  classes  study¬ 
ing  Prehistoric  Archaeology,  both  European 
and  American,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
affords  an  admirable  introduction  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  general  reader.  Macalister’s 
“Textbook  of  European  Archaeology,”  Osborn's 
“Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age”  and  Holmes’ 
“Handbook  of  Aboriginal  American  Archae¬ 
ology”  are  excellent  for  reference,  but  are  too 
bulky  for  regular  class-room  use,  and  there  is 
as  yet  no  adequate  text-book  on  the  subject. 
Wilder’s  “Man’s  Prehistoric  Past”  will,  in  the 
meantime,  meet  a  long  felt  need  for  a  manual 
introducing  the  student  to  the  fascinating  field 
of  Prehistoric  Archaeology. 

The  titles  of  the  six  chapters  that  comprise 
the  463  pages  give  some  idea  of  its  compre¬ 
hensive  scope:  I.  The  Chronology  of  Pre¬ 
history;  II.  Material  and  Methods;  III. 
Exiropean  Prehistory ;  IV.  Prehistory  of  Africa, 
Asia,  and  the  Oceanic  Islands ;  V.  Prehistory  of 
the  two  Americas;  VI.  Known  types  of  Pre¬ 
historic  Man.  Space  permits  us  only  to  call 
attention  to  the  hundred  pages  devoted  to 
America,  which  discuss  stone  implements, 
basketry,  weaving  and  pottery;  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  petroglyphs  and  other 
forms  of  writing;  and  the  possible  connection 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds. 

Mitchell  Carroll. 

The  Ancient  Quipu  or  Peruvian  Knot  Record. 
By  L.  Leland  Locke.  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  N.  Y.,  ig2§. 

An  elucidation  of  the  “mystery”  of  the 
quipu  has  long  been  desired.  Specimens  of  the 
quipu  are  rare,  and  rarer  still  in  the  literature 
of  anthropology  is  anything  to  be  found  that 
gives  even  part  way  explanation  of  their 
systematic  use.  It  is  fortunate  that  a  great 
museum  was  able  to  collect  numerous  examples 
of  the  quipu  and  that  a  man  of  mathematical 
tendency  and  abiding  patience  could  be  found 
to  study  them.  The  quipu  is  interesting  as 
fulfilling  one  of  the  demands  of  science, 
namely,  record  of  facts,  and  among  the  peoples 
advancing  to  higher  civilization  the  Peruvians 
so  far  as  known  were  unique  in  using  the  device. 
Mr.  Locke  gives  a  series  of  Old  World  usages, 
a  curious  example  of  record  consisting  of  five 
bundles  of  reeds  representing  men,  women  and 
children,  in  a  census  made  by  Indians  of  the 
Comanche  tribe  a  number  of  years  ago  and 
now  in  the  United  States  National  Museum. 

Walter  Hough. 
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FOREJVORD 

By  The  United  States  Ambassador  to  Brasil 

IT  IvS  NOT  necessary  for  Brazil  to  commemorate  the  first 
centennial  of  her  political  independence  in  order  that  the 
world  may  become  aware  of  her  great  progress  in  all  forms 
of  national  development  during  the  century  which  terminated  on 
vSeptember  3rd  last.  Notwithstanding  the  interest  which  foreign 
governments  have  shown  in  the  Centennial  by  the  erection  of 
Exposition  pavilions;  notwithstanding  also  the  excellent  display 
of  agricultural  products  and  manufactures  in  the  pavilions  which 
the  Brazilian  Federal  and  State  governments  have  built;  not¬ 
withstanding  the  decorative  character  of  those  pavilions,  the 
most  notable  exhibit  of  the  Centennial  is  the  transformation  of 
the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  a  fever  stricken  town  into  a 
beautiful  modern  Capital,  not  less  remarkable  for  its  natural 
scenery  than  for  its  public  works  which  have  been  executed 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  including  the  boulevards  which 
line  Guanabara  Bay  for  an  extension  of  fifteen  miles. 

It  is  desirable  that  strangers  who  visit  Brazil  this  Centennial 
year  should  extend  their  travel  beyond  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  should 
make  the  acquaintance  of  neighboring  States,  and  especially  of 
Sao  Paulo  and  Minas  Geraes,  which  have  forged  ahead  in  de¬ 
veloping  their  natural  resources  quite  as  rapidly,  if  not  more  so, 
than  the  Federal  Capital  has  done. 

A  visit  to  these  two  States  should  especially  interest  Amiericans 
on  account  of  the  amount  of  coffee  from  the  former,  and  of 
m.inerals  from  the  latter,  which  are  exported  to  the  United 
States  and  which  are  distributed  among  a  vast  number  of  break¬ 
fast  tables,  and  utilized  in  products  made  from  steel. 

Of  all  this,  one  is  reminded  in  the  pages  of  the  present  number 
of  Art  and  ArchaEOUOGY,  which  honors  Brazil  by  dedicating 
a  special  number  to  an  account  of  her  century  of  progress. 


Rio  de  Janeiro,  November  4,  ig22. 
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General  view  of  one  of  the  bays  of  the  Harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  with  the  Pao  de  Assucar,  or  Sugar  Loaf,  in  the  background.  On  the 
curving  shore  we  see  a  part  of  the  fashionable  residence  district.  The  great  size  of  the  harbor,  which  is  nearly  one  hundred  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference,  is  not  apparent  in  any  one  picture,  as  the  large  inner  sea  is  cut  off  by  points  and  islands  in  such  a  way  that  its  shape  and  magnitude  are 

undisclosed. 
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RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  INCOMPARABLE  SITE  FOR  THE 
CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION 

By  Mitchell  Carroll 


The  Centennial  Exposition  of  our 
greatest  New  World  neighbor,  in¬ 
augurated  September  7,  1922  and 
continuing  till  the  first  of  August  of 
this  year,  is  an  event  of  paramount 
interest  to  all  forward-looking  people 
of  the  Americas,  as  it  doubtless  means 
to  Brazil  what  our  own  Centennial 
Exposition,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1876, 
meant  to  us — the  beginning  of  a  period 
not  only  of  great  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  but  also  of  quickened  interest  in 
the  arts  as  the  concrete  expression  of 
the  ideals  of  the  nation. 

To  those  of  us  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  visit  it,  the  Exposition  was  a 
revelation  of  what  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  during  one  hundred  years  of 
independence  and  an  augury  of  still 
greater  achievements  in  the  future.  The 
interests  of  the  writer,  who  visited 
Brazil  as  an  official  delegate  of  the 
United  States  to  theXXth  International 
Congress  of  Americanists,  and  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Archaeological  Institute 


of  America  and  of  Art  and  Archae¬ 
ology,  were  naturally  in  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  higher  life  of  Brazil  as  shown 
in  its  architecture,  sculpture  and  paint¬ 
ing,  its  music  and  poetry  and  letters, 
and  it  is  to  these  features  that  this 
issue  of  Art  and  Archaeology  is 
devoted. 

RIO  THE  RESPLENDENT 

The  Exposition  was  held  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  what  Exposition  in  the 
world’s  history  ever  had  a  more  beauti¬ 
ful  natural  setting!  Brazil  is  fortunate 
in  its  possession  of  a  Capital  City  en¬ 
dowed  by  Nature  with  a  greater  variety 
of  charming  features  than  any  other 
metropolis,  and  during  the  past  twenty 
years  its  enlightened  citizenship  has  en¬ 
deavored  to  bring  the  outward  aspects 
of  the  city  into  conformity  with  its 
natural  setting. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  is  incomparable  in  its 
lavish  profusion  of  bays  and  beaches 
and  islands,  of  plains  and  hills  and 
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The  Pao  de  Assucar,  or  Sugar  Loaf,  a  striking  and  enormous  conical  rock,  1300  feet  high,  standing  forth  boldly  into  the  channel  entrance,  which 
it  guards  on  the  left.  An  Aerial  Railway  affords  a  trip  to  the  tip  top  of  the  pinnacle,  whence  a  transcendent  view  is  obtained  of  city,  bay  and 
ocean.  An  electric  basket  cable  car,  accommodating  twenty  persons,  goes  first  to  the  Morro  de  Urea,  then  on  to  the  top  of  the  Sugar  Loaf. 
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mountains ;  in  its  magnificent  landscapes 
and  sea-scapes;  in  its  gorgeous  wealth 
of  coloring  and  diversity  of  lines.  The 
almost  circular  harbor  of  vast  extent 
dotted  with  scores  of  islands;  the  low¬ 
lands  along  the  coast  with  the  trans¬ 
cendency  lovely  beaches;  the  hills  and 
mountain-sides  up  which  the  city  has 
climbed  in  spite  of  obstacles ;  the  irregu¬ 
lar  background  of  mountains ;  the  tow¬ 
ering  heights  of  Sugar  Loaf,  of  Corco- 
vado,  and  of  Tijuca;  the  numberless 
parks  and  open  spaces ;  the  variety  and 
abundance  of  trees  and  shrubs  and 
flowers ;  and  the  temperate  climate  and 
clear  atmosphere — make  an  ensemble 
of  beautiful  features  sueh  as  no  other 
city  in  the  world  can  boast  of. 

Then  the  hand  of  man  has  most 
nobly  and  effectively  built  a  capital 
city  in  this  beautiful  setting  that  in 
handsome  streets  and  boulevards,  in 
imposing  public  and  private  buildings, 
in  artistically  laid  out  water  fronts  and 
parks  and  gardens,  in  the  lavish  use  of 
water-power  and  steam  and  electricity — 
compares  favorably  with  the  great  cities 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

first  vifw  of  the  harbor 

On  a  beautiful  summer  morning,  after 
a  few  weeks’  voyage  on  the  S.S.  Pocone 
of  the  Lloyd-Brazileiro  line  during 
which  I  had  visited  the  cities  of  North¬ 
ern  Brazil,  I  awoke  to  see  the  towering 
promontory  of  Cabo  Frio,  where  the 
ship  turns  westward  toward  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Land  was  in  sight,  from  this 
time  onward.  About  noon,  we  had  our 
first  glimpse  of  Sugar  Loaf,  the  Pao 
d’Assucar,  which  towers  like  a  mighty 
sentinel  guarding  the  wonders  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  The  atmosphere  was  suf¬ 
fused  with  the  morning  sunshine,  and 
we  were  afforded  one  incomparable  view 
after  another,  rich  in  coloring  and  clear¬ 
ness  of  outline.  On  entering  the  vast 


expanse  of  the  bay,  which  is  nearly  one 
hundred  miles  in  circumference,  islands 
appear  dotting  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  numerous  warships  and  merchant 
vessels  from  every  country  give  some 
idea  of  the  vast  scope  of  the  city’s 
commercial  life. 

Coming  from  the  north  the  Itaypu 
point  is  rounded  on  the  right  with  the 
little  Father  and  Mother  Islands  near 
by,  while  the  Sugar  Loaf  towers  on  the 
left.  In  the  distance  the  gray  bald-head 
called  Gavea  first  attracts  the  eye,  then 
the  world-famed  Corcovado,  then  the 
more  distant  Tijuca,  with  an  endless 
number  of  mountain  ranges  forming  the 
background.  The  multitude  of  richly- 
covered  peaks  and  heights,  the  white 
houses  clambering  up  the  mountain 
slopes,  the  grim  fortresses  on  promi¬ 
nent  points,  and  the  rippling,  sparkling 
waters  of  the  bay,  dotted  with  steamers 
and  sailboats,  make  a  picture  that  ever 
abides  in  the  memory. 

Visitors  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  who  wish 
to  enjoy  most  fully  the  natural  beauties 
of  their  surroundings  should  stop,  as  did 
our  party,  at  the  Hotel  Internacional 
on  account  of  its  delightful  situation 
one  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  on  the 
mountain  slope  toward  Corcovado. 
Here,  from  the  observation  tower,  one 
can  get  magnificent  views  of  the  harbor, 
of  the  city  along  the  coast  with  its 
wonderful  series  of  beaches  and  of  the 
great  peaks  and  mountain  ranges  form¬ 
ing  the  background. 

It  is  at  sunrise  that  Rio  is  seen  at  its 
best.  It  is  then  as  if  God  had  breathed 
on  this  favored  spot  and  endowed  it 
with  more  natural  beauties  than  any 
other  region  on  earth.  The  colors  are 
kaleidoscopic  in  their  changes,  gray 
giving  place  to  rose,  and  rose  to  green, 
white,  glowing  red  and  celestial  blue. 
The  waters  of  the  bay  first  hold  the 
gaze,  then  the  city  rising  in  terraces,  in 
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to  which  is  made  by  cog-wheeled  railway. 
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fairy-like  groups  of  houses  half  lost  in 
the  rich  verdure.  It  has  been  said  that 
Rio  is  not  only  the  most  beautiful,  but 
by  far  the  cleanest  city  in  the  world,  the 
walls  of  the  houses  as  well  as  the  streets 
being  washed  every  night. 

In  the  evening  when  the  city  and  the 
exposition  grounds  were  illuminated 
with  an  infinite  number  of  electric 
lights,  the  great  metropolis  seemed  to 
glow  and  radiate  with  all  the  colors  of 
the  prism. 

AVENIDA  RIO  BRANCO 

The  best  first  impression  of  the  city 
itself  may  .  be  gained  by  walking  from 
the  harbor  through  the  great  Avenida 
Rio  Branco,  or  the  Avenida  Central 
as  it  was  originally  called,  built  some 
twenty  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $50,- 
000,000.  In  five  months  a  broad 
thoroughfare  was  driven  right  across 
the  shallow  peninsula  occupied  by  the 
commercial  district,  over  six  hundred 
houses  being  demolished.  It  is  120 
feet  wide  and  2100  yards  in  length,  with 
double  rows  of  Pao  Brazil  trees  down 
the  center,  and  20  feet  additional  for 
each  sidewalk.  After  passing  many 
handsome  business  blocks  showing  fine 
types  of  architecture  in  a  variety  of 
styles,  you  observe  several  public  build¬ 
ings  on  either  side  of  the  street  as 
you  approach  Monroe  Palace  and  the 
exposition  grounds  —  the  National 
Library,  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  housing 
the  National  Gallery,  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Municipal  Theatre,  and 
the  new  City  Hall.  Monroe  Palace, 
already  known  to  Americans  as  the 
Brazilian  pavilion  at  the  St.  Louis  Ex¬ 
position,  is  of  a  rather  florid  architec¬ 
ture,  quite  the  most  ornate  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Avenida. 

The  engineering  achievements  of  the 
Brazilians  are  seen  not  only  in  the 
laying-out  and  construction  of  these 
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great  avenues,  but  also  in  the  way  the 
engineer-architects  have  conquered  the 
mountain  slopes,  laying-out  streets, 
building  culverts  and  bridges,  erecting 
private  dwellings  on  hill-sides.  The 
engineers  do  not  hesitate  to  level  down 
a  hill  when  it  will  contribute  to  the 
greatness  of  the  city.  Thus,  they  razed 
the  historic  Castle  Hill  near  the  ex¬ 
position  grounds,  to  relieve  the  con¬ 
gestion  of  traffic,  and  used  the  earth 
removed  from  the  hill  to  fill  a  lagoon  in 
the  bay.  While  the  business  part  of 
the  city  is  on  a  level,  the  greater  part  of 
the  residence  portion  stretches  in  a  vast 
crescent  up  the  mountain  slopes  toward 
the  northeast,  the  suburbs  reaching 
away  inland  for  an  immense  distance. 
The  visitor  hardly  realizes  that  while 
Rio  de  Janeiro  registers  only  1,200,000 
inhabitants,  it  covers  an  area  double 
that  of  Paris,  with  hardly  a  quarter  of 
the  population. 

PARKS  AND  GARDENS 

Rio  de  Janeiro  is  a  veritable  city  of 
parks  and  gardens,  public  and  private. 
Foremost  in  interest  is  the  Botanical 
Garden  abounding  in  palm  trees,  all 
sprung  from  the  original  palm  tree 
planted  by  Dom  Joao  VI,  and  contain¬ 
ing  practically  every  variety  of  tree 
and  foliage  and  flower  from  all  parts  of 
Brazil.  Next  comes  the  Quinta  da  Boa 
Vista,  the  grounds  of  which  contain  the 
Royal  Palace  of  Dom  Pedro,  now  the 
National  Museum.  The  museum  itself 
is  rich  in  its  specimens  of  Brazilian 
fauna  and  flora,  in  woods,  birds  and 
butterflies,  and  in  its  mineral  and 
ethnographic  collections.  The  palace 
itself  is  not  impressive,  but  the  grounds 
laid  out  by  Dom  Pedro  II  are  an  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  landscape  gardening, 
with  rows  of  palm  trees,  beds  of  flowers, 
bits  of  statuary  and  fountains  in  pictur¬ 
esque  spots.  There  are  also  num- 
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berless  public  parks  in  all  parts  of  the 
city  and  every  house  of  any  pretensions 
has  its  garden  beautifully  laid  out  with 
walks,  fountains,  statuary  and  flower¬ 
beds. 

But  we  must  pass  from  this  brief 
survey  of  Rio  itself  to  a  consideration 
of  the  Centennial  Exposition,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  number,  of  which  this  paper 
is  meant  to  be  merely  a  general  intro¬ 
duction. 

THE  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION 

It  was  on  September  7, 1822,  that  the 
Prince  Regent,  afterward  Dom  Pedro 
I,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  left  in  charge  of 
the  government  by  his  father  Dom  Joao 
VI  upon  his  return  to  Portugal,  uttered 
those  immortal  words,  “independence 
or  death,”  on  the  banks  of  the  little 
stream  Ypiranga  near  Sao  Paulo,  and 
proclaimed  the  independence  of  Brazil 
from  the  mother  country.  To  cele¬ 
brate  this  event  the  Brazilian  Con¬ 
gress  in  1921  authorized  a  national  Ex¬ 
position  in  September,  1922,  in  order  to 
portray  the  first  century  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  progress  as  a  sovereign  nation, 
first  under  the  Empire  and  since  1889 
under  the  Republic. 

Merely  a  Brazilian  exposition  was  at 
first  planned,  but  as  the  official  guide 
of  the  exposition  states,  “the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  compelled  by  the  interests 
of  several  friendly  nations  to  trans¬ 
form  the  simple  national  celebration 
into  a  great  international  affair.  ’  ’  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  shortness  of  the  time 
and  the  enormous  increase  of  work 
incidental  to  the  change  of  plan,  the 
officials  rose  handsomely  to  the  occasion 
and  the  magie  city  that  soon  sprang  up 
in  the  beautiful  site  is  a  tribute  both 
to  the  enthusiasm  and  efficiency  of  the 
Brazilians  and  the  friendly  cooperation 
of  the  nations  that  participated. 


The  grounds  of  the  exposition  extend 
along  the  bay  shore  from  the  south  end 
of  the  Avenue  Rio  Braneo  where  is 
located  the  Portal  of  Honor  with  the 
Monroe  Palace  on  the  right  (see  cover 
picture).  From  this  point  extends  the 
Avenue  of  Nations,  with  the  pavilions 
of  the  various  countries,  the  Brazilians 
with  characteristic  courtesy  giving  the 
participating  nations  the  choicest  sites. 
Off  from  the  Avenue  of  Nations  at  its 
lower  end  is  a  plaza  eontaining  the 
various  Brazilian  buildings. 

The  ceremonies  incident  to  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  were 
held  in  the  Palace  of  Festas  (p.  14) 
Thursday,  September  7,  1922  at  4:30 
o’clock.  The  day  was  a  national  holi¬ 
day.  There  were  brilliant  military 
parades  in  the  forenoon  followed  by  a 
luncheon  given  by  President  Pessoa  at 
the  Executive  Mansion  to  the  foreign 
delegates.  At  the  formal  exercises  in 
the  afternoon,  at  which  the  attendance 
was  limited  to  Brazilian  officials,  dis¬ 
tinguished  guests  and  representatives  of 
the  press,  addresses  were  made  by 
President  Pessoa  and  members  of  his 
cabinet  and  the  Exposition  was  declared 
formally  opened.  Among  the  eminent 
Americans  present  were  Hon.  Charles 
E.  Hughes,  Secretary  of  State;  Ambas¬ 
sador  Morgan  and  Admiral  Jones. 
After  the  exercises  there  were  receptions 
to  their  nationals  at  most  of  the  foreign 
pavilions.  In  the  evening  there  was 
a  gala  performance  at  the  Municipal 
Theater  of  the  national  grand  opera, 
“OGuarany,”  Carlos  Gomes  composer, 
based  upon  the  great  Indian  romance  of 
Jose  de  Alencar,  father  of  the  Brazilian 
Ambassador  in  W ashington .  The  presi¬ 
dent  and  Madame  Pessoa,  all  the  high 
officials  of  Brazil,  the  diplomatic  corps, 
the  official  delegates,  and  the  officers  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  appeared  in  their 
official  regalia  and  the  social  life  of  Rio 
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The^  Municipal  Theater,  facing  a  small  triangular  park  with  one  side  on  the  Avenida,  and  the  Fine  Arts  Museum  opposite.  Modelled  after  the 
House,  though  a  trifle  smaller,  it  is  richly  decorated,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  theater  in  its  appointments  in  the  two  Americas. 
The  theater  was  inaugurated  in  July  1909,  with  Rejane  and  an  all  star  French  company.  It  has  attracted  to  Rio  Caruso,  Strauss,  and  many 
other  celebrities,  and  has  been  the  center  of  the  development  of  Brazilian  Opera  and  Drama. 
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de  Janeiro  was  seen  in  its  most  brilliant 
aspects. 

Thus  was  formally  opened  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exposition  of  Brazil,  and  the 
great  event  was  inaugurated  that  re¬ 
vealed  to  other  nations  the  wealth  of 
national  resources  and  the  material 
progress  of  this  great  South  American 
Republic. 

The  succeeding  pages  with  the 
articles  by  Mr.  Curtis,  member  of  the 
widely  known  firm  of  Preston  &  Curtis, 
Architects  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  by  Mrs. 
Abels,  an  American  writer  of  note,  and 
by  others,  will  give  the  reader  some 
knowledge  of  the  architecture  and 
painting  and  sculpture  of  Brazil.  In 
conclusion,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  me 
to  give  a  few  general  impressions  gained 
during  my  six  weeks’  visit  to  Brazil. 

BRAZII^IAN  CULTURE 

As  to  the  Brazilians  themselves, 
those  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  thoroughly 
cosmopolitan,  and  their  culture  is 
strikingly  similar  to  that  of  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe,  with  which  they 
have  always  had  many  points  of  con¬ 
tact.  Throughout  Brazil,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  fusion  of  races — the 
predominant  Portuguese,  the  native 
Indian  and  the  great  variety  of  immi¬ 
grants.  The  evolution  of  a  strictly 
Brazilian  type  is  proceeding  steadily, 
and  out  of  the  various  ethnic  elements 
in  the  population  is  being  evolved  a 
composite,  but  none  the  less  virile,  race 
destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  the 
future  history  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  In  regard  to  language,  the 
Portuguese  of  Brazil  is  not  the  Portu¬ 
guese  of  Lisbon.  “  Our  language  is  more 
unusual  and  eloquent,  our  imagination 
more  opulent,”  says  Romero,  one  of 
Brazil’s  eminent  essayists.  Portuguese 
in  crossing  the  Atlantic  almost  doubled 
its  vocabulary,  accumulating  a  mass  of 
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words  from  the  natives,  and  through 
the  influence  of  environment,  the 
spoken  Portuguese  acquired  a  musical 
modulation  and  became  a  language  im¬ 
pregnated  with  imagery  quite  different 
from  that  spoken  in  Portugal. 

Consequently  it  is  natural  that  a  new 
and  distinct  type  of  literature  should 
be  produced.  From  the  early  days 
through  the  eighteenth  century  the 
literature  of  Brazil,  though  taking  on  a 
native  character,  was  dominated  by 
Portugal.  During  the  Empire  and  the 
Republic,  chiefly  owing  to  the  cosmo¬ 
politan  atmosphere  of  the  capital, 
letters  in  Brazil  display  a  decidedly 
eclectic  tendency.  Says  da  Costa, 
another  famous  essayist,  “I  consider 
our  present  literature,  although  written 
in  Portuguese,  as  a  transatlantic  branch 
of  the  marvellous  intoxicating  French 
literature.  Just  as  the  nation  eth- 
nologically  represents  the  fusion  of 
three  races,  with  the  whites  at  the  head, 
so  intellectually  does  it  represent  a 
fusion  of  Portuguese  tradition,  native 
spontaneity  and  modern  European  cul¬ 
ture  with  France  still  predominant.” 

Brazil  has  produced  many  famous 
poets,  novelists  and  essayists,  but  I 
shall  content  myself  with  mentioning  a 
few  typical  authors,  with  whose  work  I 
have  formed  a  slight  acquaintance, 
such  as  Gongalves  Dias,  greatest  lyric 
poet;  Jose  de  Alencar,  national  roman- 
cist  par  excellence,  author  of  OGuar- 
any,  Iracema,  and  many  other  Indian 
romances;  Machado  de  Assis,  critic, 
essayist  and  novelist,  whose  best 
known  work  is  “Braz  Cubas”;  Rio 
Branco,  statesman,  essayist,  diplomat; 
Joaquin  Nabuco,  fit  to  rank  with  Rio 
Branco;  Arthur  Azevedo,  the  great 
playwright;  Jose  Verissimo  and  Silvio 
Romero,  leading  critics  and  authors  of 
literary  authologies ;  Graga  Aranha, 
novelist;  Oliveira  Lima,  ex-diplomat. 


Christ  and  the  Adulteress. 

Marble  Sculpture,  by  Rodolpho  Bernardelli,  most  famous  of  Brazilian  Sculptors,  in  the  National  Gallery, 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  For  this  group  Bernardelli  won  a  prize  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago 

in  1894. 
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jurist  and  historian,  now  of  the  Catholic 
University  in  Washington,  and  General 
Rondon,  explorer,  naturalist,  who  ac¬ 
companied  Theodore  Roosevelt  on  his 
South  American  exploration  of  the 
“river  of  doubt.” 

The  Brazilians  are  a  musical  people, 
and  the  National  School  of  Music  was 
founded  in  1847.  Carlos  Gomes  is  the 
greatest  name,  composer  of  many  beau¬ 
tiful  symphonies  and  operas,  the  most 
famous  of  which  is  “  OGuarany,”  which 
I  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  in 
the  Municipal  Opera  House,  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  Centennial  celebration. 
There  are  also  several  famous  pianists, 
violinists  and  singers.  The  Naval 
Brigade  Orchestra,  under  the  direction 
of  Francisco  Braga,  the  delight  of  the 
Rio  populace,  well  ranks  with  our 
Marine  Band. 

THE  FINE  ARTS 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  dates 
back  to  1826,  and  many  foreign  artists 
have  been  attracted  to  Brazil,  while  the 
nation’s  architects,  sculptors,  and 
painters  are  many  of  them  establishing 
a  national  school  that  will  in  time  win 
for  itself  European  and  American 
recognition. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Brazilians  have 
combined  the  professions  of  engineer 
and  architect,  and  while  this  has 
resulted  in  the  carrying  out  of  great 
structural  achievements,  the  results 
have  not  been  altogether  happy  from 
the  point  of  view  of  fine  art.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  many  of  the  younger  architects 
have  been  trained  in  France  and  the 
United  States,  and  under  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  such  men  as  Morales  de  los  Rios, 
architecture  has  at  last  won  recognition 
in  the  erection  of  the  Centennial  Ex¬ 
position  buildings,  where  the  architect 
has  been  placed  in  supreme  command. 

The  first  Brazilian  sculptor  of  note 
was  Antonio  Francisco,  bom  in  1730, 
sumamed  “O  Aleijadinho”  (the  Little 
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Lame  One),  examples  of  whose  work 
are  found  in  Rio  and  especially  in  the 
State  of  Minas  Geraes.  The  leading 
living  sculptor  is  Rodolpho  Beraa- 
delli,  who  has  produced  many  famous 
works,  especially  a  monument  to  Cam¬ 
pos  Salles  for  the  city  of  S.  Paulo,  and 
his  “Christ  and  the  Adulteress”  in  the 
National  Gallery.  Correa  Lima,  a  pupil 
of  his,  has  produced  some  fine  work,  in¬ 
cluding  a  “Mater  Dolorosa”  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  sculptures  in  high  relief, 
embellishing  the  Palace  of  Amusements 
in  the  Exposition  grounds  and  illus¬ 
trating  the  whole  history  of  humor  are 
the  work  of  Morales  de  los  Rios,  the 
dean  of  Brazilian  architects  and  sculp¬ 
tors,  and  are  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  virility  of  Brazilian  sculpture. 

It  is  natural  that  in  a  colorful  land 
like  Brazil  with  its  varied  landscape, 
the  art  of  painting  should  be  most 
generally  cultivated.  And  there  are 
many  evidences  of  remarkable  progress 
in  recent  years,  and  of  determination 
to  rival  the  famous  schools  of  Europe, 
which  have  been  the  teachers  of  the 
Brazilians,  as  is  shown  in  Mrs.  Abels’ 
article  (pp.  105-114). 

We  have  already  dwelt  on  Rio’s  trans¬ 
cendent  richness  of  color  and  variety 
and  refinement  of  hues.  Kipling  who 
wrote,  “  I  hope,  before  I  die,  to  go  rol¬ 
ling  down,  rolling  down  to  Rio,”  would 
doubtless  exclaim  upon  arrival,  as  he 
did  on  another  occasion,  “  It’s  the  color 
that  gets  you.  ”  And  this  color  appeals 
especially  to  the  so-called  ‘modernist’ 
painters  who  glory  in  the  high-keyed 
color  vibrations  of  ultra-impressionism. 
Hence  we  feel  that  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
which  has  produced  masters  in  music, 
drama,  architecture  and  sculpture,  will 
in  time  break  away  from  academic 
tradition  and  produce  a  school  of  paint¬ 
ing  commensurate  with  the  stimulus 
and  inspiration  this  rich  environment 
affords. 

Octagon  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Palace  of  Festas,  with  its  great  hall  covered  by  a  magnificent  dome, was  the  scene  of  the  formal  opening  of  the  Brazil  Centennial  Exposition, 

Sept.  7,  1922,  and  was  the  place  of  assembly  for  all  the  large  gatherings. 


Sketch  Plan,  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  Pavilions  on  the  Avenue  of  Nations,  and  the  grouping  of  the 

Brazilian  buildings. 


ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  BRAZIL  CENTENNIAL 

EXPOSITION 

By  John  P.  Curtis 


The  International  Exposition, 
which  was  inaugurated  in  the 
beautiful  subtropical  city  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  September  yth,  1922,  and 
continued  until  July  31st,  1923,  cele¬ 
brated  Brazil’s  first  centenary  of  politi¬ 
cal  independence.  It  was  the  greatest 
event  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  South 
America  or  in  that  part  of  the  world 
which  is  south  of  the  equator,  and  for 
this  reason  attracted  many  visitors 
from  neighboring  countries,  Europe 
and  North  America. 

The  original  project  was  limited  to  a 
National  Exposition  much  smaller  than 
the  present  domestic  section  of  the  Fair, 
but  at  the  urgent  suggestion  of  the 
representatives  of  several  friendly  na¬ 
tions,  the  Brazilian  government  ex¬ 
panded  the  first  plan  into  an  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition  in  which  all  nations 
were  invited  to  participate.  To  accomo¬ 
date  the  pavilions  of  the  countries  who 
accepted  this  invitation,  about  half  of 
the  available  space  was  set  aside.  The 


foreign  section  of  the  exposition  lay 
along  the  “Avenue  of  Nations,”  which 
ran  from  the  main  entrance  on  the  city’s 
Avenida  Rio  Branco  to  the  Ponta  do 
CalabouQo,  near  which  the  Brazilian 
section  began. 

Commissioner  General  Carlos  Sam- 
paio,  the  illustrious  Prefect  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  remarked  at  a  banquet,  “Bra¬ 
zil  is  giving  this  party  because  we  wish 
the  world  to  see  our  resources.” 

The  importance  that  the  world  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  “party”  was  indicated  by 
the  renown  and  standing  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  were  sent  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Portugal,  the  “mother  coun¬ 
try,”  sent  President,  Antonio  Jose  de 
Almeida.  The  United  States,  whose 
Centennial  Celebration  in  Philadelphia 
was  honored  by  the  attendance  of  the 
Brazilian  Emperor,  Dom  Pedro  II,  sent 
Secretary  of  State,  Charles  Evans 
Hughes.  Other  nations  sent  their  best 
to  do  Brazil  honor.  In  their  ceremonial 
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The  British  Pavilion,  substantial  and  dignified  in  form,  with  a  wide  band  of  deep  blue  below  the  architrave. 


as  well  as  informal  utterances,  all  of 
these  foreign  representatives  strove  to 
express  the  profound  impression  made 
on  them  by  the  evidence  of  Brazil’s 
progress  and  wealth  of  resources.  The 
Exposition  proved  also  a  celebration  of 
the  opening  of  a  new  era — Brazil’s  bid 
as  a  locale  for  material  progress  in  the 
near  future. 

SITE  OF  the  Exposition 

The  Exposition,  which  created  such 
an  impression  on  the  official  visitors, 
as  well  as  those  who  came  in  unofficial 
capacity,  was  located  along  the  water¬ 
front  of  that  part  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
which  faces  the  entrance  of  the  bay  and 
harbor.  Part  of  the  site  was  on  newly 
created  land,  built  out  into  the  bay  with 
material  taken  from  Castle  Hill  that 
was  being  leveled  to  relieve  the  conges¬ 


tion.  The  rest  was  around  the  “old 
marine  arsenal  ’  ’  on  the  Ponta  do  Cala- 
bougo.  The  Exposition  was  roughly 
divided  into  two  sections,  foreign  and 
domestic.  Pavilions  were  erected  by 
the  following  nations :  Argentina,  United 
States,  Japan,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Mexico, 
Czechoslovakia,  Norway,  Belgium  and 
Sweden.  The  domestic  section  com¬ 
prised  the  following  exhibition  build¬ 
ings:  Palace  of  Festas,  the  Palace  of 
Industries,  Fisheries  Buildings,  Build¬ 
ing  of  the  Department  of  Statistics, 
Palace  of  Brazilian  States,  Administra¬ 
tion  Building,  Agricultural  and  Trans¬ 
portation  Building,  Building  for  Minor 
Industries,  the  market  front  adapted  for 
Exposition  booths,  a  large  Amusement 
Park,  and  a  large  number  of  individual 
exhibition  buildings. 
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The  French  Pavilion,  a  replica  of  the  Petit  Trianon,  now  the  permanent  home  of  the  Brazilian  Academy  of 

Letters. 


The  layout  of  the  fair  was  planned  by 
Commissioner  General  Carlos  Sampaio, 
prefect  of  the  federal  district  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  who  acted  as  personal  superin¬ 
tendent.  Like  the  plans  followed  for 
the  World  Fairs  in  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco,  foresight  was  shown  in  the 
selection  of  an  undeveloped  site,  so  that 
the  plant  growths  would  not  be  disturbed 
and  fair  buildings  of  permanent  construc¬ 
tion  would  remain  as  part  of  the  city. 

The  Commissioner  General,  who  is 
an  engineer  of  wide  repute  in  his 
country,  also  apportioned  the  various 
building  sites.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  buildings  were  to  be 
permanent  in  construction,  their  loca¬ 
tion  was  necessarily  dictated  by  reasons 
other  than  harmony  with  the  general 


Exposition  scheme.  In  spite  of  the 
arbitrary  placing  of  some  of  the  build¬ 
ings,  however,  there  are  many  charm¬ 
ing  vistas  on  the  grounds,  and  splendid 
general  views  from  the  bay  and  hill¬ 
sides,  especially  at  night  when  the 
buildings  are  set  off  by  their  brilliant 
illumination. 

the:  fore:ign  pavilions 

Several  of  the  foreign  pavilions  are 
permanent  in  construction,  the  French, 
British,  American,  Italian,  Portuguese, 
Norwegian  and  Argentine.  All  of  the 
others  are  temporary  buildings,  archi¬ 
tecturally  characteristic  of  the  nations 
they  represent.  The  French  building 
is  a  replica  of  the  Petit  Trianon  of 
Versailles,  dating  from  1766  and  was 
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The  Italian  Pavilion,  simple  and  austere  in  its  lines,  with  interior  decorations  in  fine  Italian  taste. 


donated  to  the  Brazilian  Aeademy  of 
Letters.  The  interior  deeoration  and 
the  objects  on  exhibition  give  a  striking 
presentation  of  French  art  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  British  pavil¬ 
ion  is  noticeable  because  of  the  striking 
feature  in  its  color  decoration.  This  is  a 
wide  band  of  deep  blue  below  the  archi¬ 
trave,  decorated  in  part  with  rich 
ceramic  inlays  in  red  and  gold.  The 
majority  of  the  buildings  being  white, 
this  decided  note  of  color  is  a  relief.  It 
is  substantial  and  dignified  in  form  and 
gives  the  sense  of  being  typically 
British.  The  interior  decorations  in¬ 
clude  mural  paintings  symbolizing  the 
vSeven  Seas.  The  American  building 
erected  to  serve  as  the  United  States 
Embassy  after  the  exposition,  is  a 
substantial  structure  of  two  stories 
enclosing  a  central  patio. 


Beyond  the  British  building  was 
situated  the  Italian  Pavilion,  simple 
and  austere  in  its  lines,  and  with  in¬ 
terior  decorations  in  fine  Italian  taste. 
The  Belgian  Pavilion  is  in  the  style  of 
the  Flemish  Renaissance.  The  fagade, 
richly  ornamented  with  sculptures  in 
high  relief,  is  flanked  by  a  tower  over  a 
hundred  feet  high.  The  Portuguese 
Pavilion,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  is 
elaborately  decorated  without  and 
within  and  is  an  excellent  modem 
adaptation  of  Portuguese  Colonial  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  Mexican  Pavilion  is  an 
admirable  presentation  of  the  nation’s 
artistic  aspirations.  The  richly  orna¬ 
mented  fagade  is  in  the  Colonial  style, 
with  a  mingling  of  Spanish  and  Aztec 
motifs.  The  polychrome  mural  decora¬ 
tions,  the  wood  carving,  the  tiled  floors, 
give  a  rich  exotic  effect  that  made  it 
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Pavilions  of  Mexico,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Norway  and  Belgium.  The  Mexican  Pavilion,  with  its  Spanish  and 
Aztec  motifs  in  the  fagade,  and  its  polychrome  mural  decorations,  is  deserving  of  special  mention. 


one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  in  the 
Exposition  grounds. 

THE  BRAZILIAN  BUILDINGS 

The  domestic  section  of  the  Expo¬ 
sition,  which  begins  near  the  end  of  the 
Avenue  of  Nations,  angles  off  toward 
the  new  municipal  market.  Here,  in 
an  extended  group  of  buildings,  Brazil 
shows  its  best  efforts  in  industry  and  the 
arts.  The  municipal  market,  itself  a 
considerable  structure,  was  remodelled 
on  the  side  facing  the  Exposition  so  as 
to  conform  to  the  general  exposition 
style.  Booths  for  exhibits  were  built 
into  this  side  of  the  market. 

In  this  group  of  buildings,  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  Architects  were  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  their  abilities.  The 
profession  of  architecture  in  Brazil  is 
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only  recently  establishing  itself  so  the 
Exposition  gave  an  opportunity  that 
the  men  of  the  profession  were  quick  to 
grasp.  The  clamorous  need  for  haste, 
a  haste  forced  by  the  unexpected  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  original  plan  to  a  com¬ 
prehensive  international  exposition, 
and  a  national  desire  to  open  on  the 
date  set,  caused  some  errors  and  over¬ 
sights  in  the  layout  and  design,  but 
considering  the  difficulties  the  Brazilian 
buildings  give  a  favorable  impression  of 
the  artistic  expression  of  the  country. 

As  was  intended,  the  Exposition 
awakened  national  interest  and  the  talk 
and  enthusiasm  was  toward  things 
national — to  find  something  that  would 
give  a  national  stamp  to  the  buildings. 
The  Centenary  dating  back  to  colonial 
times,  it  was  natural  that  “Portuguese 


The  American  Pavilion,  Frank  L.  Packard  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  Architect,  is  now  the  permanent  residence  of  the 

American  Ambassador. 


Colonial”  would  appear  in  the  Expo¬ 
sition  architecture.  Old  drawings,  en¬ 
gravings,  and  pictures  were  diligently 
sought  and  studied. 

THE  PALACE  OF  INDUSTRIES 

The  building  that  really  set  the 
“atmosphere”  of  the  fair  was  the  Pal¬ 
ace  of  Industries.  It  was  designed  by 
vSnrs.  Memoria  and  Cuchet.  For  this 
structure,  the  old  marine  arsenal  was 
restored  and  the  “calabougo”  rebuilt. 
Foundations,  walls,  arches,  and  other 
remaining  parts  of  the  ancient  struc¬ 
tures  were  retained.  On  these  as  a 
basis,  but  with  a  striving  to  enrich  the 
colonial  design,  every  wall  and  room 
was  carefully  studied,  so  that  today  the 
structure  constitutes  a  semi-museum  of 


neo-colonial.  It  is  full  of  interesting 
detail  and  charming  color.  Also,  the  ex¬ 
isting  structure  as  remodelled,  abounds 
in  happy  artistic  accidents.  Seeing  the 
thick  low  arches  and  surrounded  by  the 
massive  stone  walls,  one  easily  imagines 
the  colonial  soldiery  and  “cavaleiros” 
who  once  thronged  the  cobble-paved 
courts.  As  one  viewed  the  pile  from  the 
coolness  of  the  exposition  beer  garden 
across  the  road,  where  real  shade  was 
thrown  by  imitation  snow-covered  roofs 
he  was  struck  by  the  semi-circular  front 
which  bends  to  what,  a  short  time  ago, 
was  the  point  that  projected  into  the 
bay — and  the  lookout’s  tower,  an  archi¬ 
tectural  feature  of  the  original  structure, 
now  serves  as  a  weather  observa¬ 
tory. 
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The  Palace  of  Industries  is  the  old  Marine  Fortress  remodelled,  and  is  an  excellent  example  of  Portuguese 

Colonial  Architecture. 


The  influence  of  the  Jesuits  on  early 
Brazilian  building  is  hinted  in  detail  or 
design  of  two  or  three  of  the  national 
pavilions,  especially  those  which  have 
been  inspired  from  colonial  sources. 
This  is  noticeable  in  the  treatment 
of  the  openings  which  appear  to 
follow  ecclesiastic  forms.  In  the 
Brazilian  portion  one  regrets  a  lack 
of  attempt  to  use  the  native  flora  and 
fauna.  This  has  appeared  only  in  a 
minor  way  in  some  of  the  decoration. 
The  Palace  of  Brazilian  States  carries  a 
statuary  group  over  the  main  entrance, 
typifying  the  Amazon  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries.  It  succeeds  in  expressing  trop¬ 
ical  abundance,  but  is  hardly  to  be 
commended  artistically.  The  attempt 
in  this  direction  that  is  worthy  of  note 


is  that  of  Prof.  Morales  de  los  Rios  in 
the  design  of  the  entrance  to  the  Amuse¬ 
ment  Park.  Here  a  vast  array  of  native 
and  other  forms  are  worked  into  an 
allegory  of  mirth  (see  pp.  115-122). 

THE  PALACE  OF  FESTAS 

The  Palace  of  Festas  is  a  bit  of  Paris 
Exposition  architecture  set  in  Rio, 
with  its  great  hall  covered  by  a  mag¬ 
nificent  dome. 

The  Fisheries  Building  by  Armando 
de  Oliveira  shows  a  free  use  of  colonial 
forms.  On  the  Agricultural  Building, 
blank  wall  surfaces  are  contrasted  with 
ornamental  niches  and  rich  relief  deco¬ 
ration  about  the  openings.  The  cor¬ 
nice  on  this  building  is  particularly 
interesting.  It  is  made  in  the  old 
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Courtyard  in  the  Palace  of  Industries. 


form  by  projecting  successive  rows  of 
roofing  tiles  out  to  the  desired  pro¬ 
jection.  Snr.  Morales  de  los  Rios 
Filho  was  the  architect. 

In  the  building  for  Minor  Industries 
Snr.  Figueiredo,  the  architect,  took 
advantage  of  the  climate  and  made  an 
open  pavilion.  The  openings  are  pro¬ 
tected  against  sun  and  rain  by  gaudy 
striped  awnings  which  gives  a  pleasing 
color  note.  The  central  motive  is 
artfully  enhanced  by  a  Baroque  panel 
in  mosaic  decoration.  The  market 
front  also  by  vSnr.  Figueiredo,  is  more 
severe  in  design.  The  difficulties  set 
by  the  under-structure  of  steel  com¬ 
plicated  the  problem. 

The  Administration  Building  is  a  bit 
of  modern  Italian  design  by  vSnr.  vSylvio 
Rebecchi. 


The  Statistic  Building  is  severe  and 
dry  as  its  name  would  suggest. 

The  Palace  of  Brazilian  States  which 
dominates  by  its  size  and  scale  the 
national  section  is  a  large  building  of 
permanent  construction  with  a  roof 
terrace  commanding  an  extensive  view 
of  the  grounds  and  the  harbor.  Its 
treatment  is  indecisive  between  the 
ornateness  demanded  of  an  exhibition 
building  and  the  severity  called  for  in  a 
permanent  structure  for  government 
uses. 

ILLUMINATION  OF  THE  EXPOSITION 

The  general  illumination  was  laid  out 
by  Mr.  C.  N.  Ryan  of  the  General 
Electric  Company.  He  used  the  same 
scheme  of  reflected  illumination  as  at 
San  Francisco.  A  Tower  of  Jewels  is 
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Detail  of  the  great  saloon  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Agricultural  Building,  in  Brazilian  Colonial  Baroque  Style. 

By  the  Architect,  A.  Morales  de  los  Rios,  Filho. 


the  main  accent.  The  great  dome  of 
the  Palace  of  Festas  was  brilliantly  il¬ 
luminated.  The  Palace  of  States  was 
ornamented  with  40,000  Novagem 
jewels — glass  crystals  imitating  dia¬ 
monds,  rubies,  emeralds  and  sapphires, 
illumined  by  incandescent  searchlights. 
Rio  is  abundantly  supplied  with  electri¬ 
city  and  at  night  the  exposition  was  a 
brilliant  spot,  reflected  in  the  inky 
waters  of  the  bay,  and  presenting  a 
fascinating  spectacle. 

ARCHITECTURAL  PROGRESS  OF  BRAZIL 

The  progress  of  architectural  art  and 
the  accomplishments  of  Brazilian 
builders,  as  indicated  in  the  Centennial 
Exposition,  exceeded  what  might  be 
expected  by  those  familiar  with  the  last 
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hundred  years  of  Brazil’s  history. 
During  fifty  years  of  that  time,  Brazil 
was  ruled  by  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  II, 
the  last  of  the  New  World  monarchs. 
Although  Dom  Pedro  II  sought  to 
create  a  Brazilian  “aristocracy  of  in¬ 
tellectuals”  and  attracted  artists,  scien¬ 
tists,  and  scholars  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  the  court  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
his  government  was  financially  too 
conservative  to  encourage  building  on  a 
generous  scale.  The  structures  erected 
during  The  Braganga  rule  in  Brazil 
were  over-conservative  and  lacked  in 
architectural  imagination  or  develop¬ 
ment.  In  some  instances,  corporations 
of  wealth  such  as  the  Jesuits  or  Carme¬ 
lites,  built  with  an  eye  to  something 
more  than  economy  during  Dom 


Sketch  of  the  Crystal  Restaurant  in  the  Public  Promenade  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  Brazilian  Colonial  Baroque 

style.  By  the  Architect,  A.  Morales  de  los  Rios. 


Pedro’s  regime.  Such  constitute  prac¬ 
tically  the  only  traditions  Brazilian 
architects  have  to  follow.  Those  who 
would  go  back  to  the  “  mother  country” 
for  their  inspiration  find  little  to  en¬ 
courage  them. 

When  the  throne  fell  in  1889,  the 
revolutionists  were  obliged  to  found  the 
republic  on  the  ruins  of  a  social  system 
that  had  been  disorganized  by  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves.  For  a 
considerable  period  the  economic  situa¬ 
tion  was  one  of  stagnancy.  The  re¬ 
organization  began  and  proceeded  with¬ 
in  the  memory  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion.  While  this  reorganization  pro¬ 
gressed  rapidly  when  it  was  once  under 
way,  it  is  only  within  the  last  two 
decades  that  the  Brazilians  began  to 
build  according  to  their  necessities  and 
aspirations. 

The  Brazil  Centennial  Exposition, 
then,  is  the  expression  of  a  young 
architecture,  a  budding  art  that  is  full 
of  vigor  and  promise,  and  the  aspiration 
that  achieves  greatness.  It  presages 
what  the  second  century  of  national 
growth  will  produce  in  architectural 
construction  and  achievement. 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 


WW 
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Detail  of  the  center  front  of  the  Agricultural  Building, 
in  Brazilian  Colonial  Baroque  style,  by  the  architect 
A.  Morales  de  los  Rios,  Filho. 
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“ IndEpEndencia  ou  Morte”  (Independence  or  Death),  by  Pedro  Americo  (1843-1905). 

Declaration  by  Dom  Pedro  I  of  the  Independence  of  Brazil,  Sept.  7,  1822,  on  the  shore  of  the  brook  Ypiranga  in 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  Now  preserved  in  the  Museo  Paulista,  the  Museum  of  Sao  Paulo. 

PAINTING  AT  THE  BRAZIL  CENTENNIAL 

EXPOSITION 

By  Margaret  Hutton  Abets. 


Ruthlessly  slashing  through 

the  congestion  of  her  business 
section,  Rio  de  Janeiro  has 
spread  a  broad  and  gleaming  avenue 
from  the  Praga  Maua  and  the  harbor, 
where  the  world  comes  in  ships  to  ex¬ 
change  wares  with  Brazil,  to  the  Pas- 
seio  Publico  and  the  Exposition 
grounds,  where  Brazil  invited  the  world 
to  participate  in  the  celebration  of  her 
hundredth  birthday  anniversary.  Along 
the  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  throngs  the 
life  of  the  city.  And  here,  any  day,  may 
be  seen,  in  shops  and  club  entrances,  in 
hotel  parlors  and  office  building  lobbies, 
exhibits  of  Brazilian  or  foreign  art.  On 
this  avenue,  too,  the  Lyceu  de  Artes  e 
Officios  often  gives  space  to  exhibitions, 
and  the  Escola  Nacional  de  Bellas  Artes 


has  a  permanent  collection  in  its  gal¬ 
leries  of  nearly  seven  hundred  carefully 
catalogued  canvases  of  about  four 
hundred  painters,  mostly  Brazilian. 

No  one,  whatever  his  taste  in  paint¬ 
ing,  need  go  unfed  along  the  Avenida. 
Recently  there  have  been  on  view 
coarse  smears  of  raw  colors,  nudes  good 
and  bad,  a  great  variety  of  flower  and 
fruit  studies,  the  pleasant  sea  views  of 
the  Portuguese  painter,  B.  Pinto,  heads 
and  figures  in  the  masterly  technique  of 
Gustave  Brisgand  of  Paris,  and  the  en¬ 
chanting  coral  gardens  of  the  American 
undersea  painter,  Zahr  Pritchard.  The 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Crafts  has  been 
showing,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Brazilian  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  an 
exhibit  of  the  paintings  of  artists  of 
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Hall  of  Honor  of  the  British  Pavilion,  showing  two  panels  of  the  Mural  Decorations  of  the  Seven  Seas:  The 
Indian  Ocean,  represented  by  India  and  South  Africa,  by  Charles  Sims,  R.  A.,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
represented  by  Malta  and  Cyprus,  by  Anning  Bell,  A.  R.  A. 


Vienna,  embracing  a  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
ject  and  merit,  from  the  exquisite 
draperies  of  John  Quinci  Adams’  Por¬ 
trait  of  a  Woman  to  the  misshapen 
Child  and  Cat  in  crude  color  daubs  and 
from  the  tender  loveliness  of  Oswaldo 
Grill’s  nudes  to  the  distressing  naked¬ 
ness  of  other  large  canvases.  A  special 
exhibit  of  the  versatile  artist,  C. 
Capper  Alves  de  vSouza,  shows  some 
fine  studies  in  light  effects,  interior  and 
exterior,  as  well  as  good  work  in  figures. 

However  true  may  be  the  charge 
that  the  Brazilian  buyer  most  often 
chooses  from  these  exhibits  the  can¬ 
vases  of  largest  size,  most  paint, 
brightest  colors,  and  most  aggressive 
nudity,  the  influence  of  a  considerable 
number  of  art  lovers,  art  critics,  and 
art  societies,  and  of  the  National  School 


of  Fine  Arts  is  in  the  direction  of  sound 
judgment  and  appreciation.  Recently, 
there  was  attracting  attention,  on  the 
Avenida,  a  collection  of  the  works  of 
some  of  the  best  artists  of  the  world, 
“never  seen  before  in  Brazil,’’  as  the 
catalogue  has  it.  These  were  selected 
in  Europe  by  a  discriminating  buyer 
and  were  on  sale  by  the  owner.  There 
are,  also,  in  the  galleries  of  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  some  paintings  of  masters 
like  Velasquez,  Murillo,  Ribera,  Rubens, 
Vandyck,  Teniers,  Poussin,  Greuze,  and 
Bonheur,  furnishing  material  for  study 
to  pupils  and  visitors. 

NATIONAD  SCHOOD  OF  FINK  ARTS 

A  memorable  history  has  the  Na¬ 
tional  vSchool  of  Fine  Arts,  an  institu¬ 
tion  as  old  as  Brazil’s  independence. 
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Mural  Decoration  of  one  wall  of  the  Sala  de  Ceramica  of  the  Mexican  Pavilion — The  Artist,  Roberto  Monte¬ 
negro,  sits  in  the  center  of  the  illustration. 


Brazilian  art  owes  a  great  debt  to  Dom 
Joao  VI,  who  summoned  from  France, 
in  i8i6,  the  three  well-known  artists, 
Joaquim  Le  Breton,  Nicolao  Antonio 
Taunay,  and  Joao  Baptista  Debret 
with  the  purpose  of  starting  a  school  of 
art.  These  men  put  their  stamp  upon 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  established  in 
1826,  and  gave  direction  to  the  trend  of 
art  work  and  thought  in  Brazil.  They 
have  had  worthy  successors  in  such 
leaders  as  Jose  Correa  de  Lima,  whose 
pupils  include  some  of  the  best  Brazil¬ 
ian  artists,  and  Joao  Baptista  da  Costa, 
the  present  director.  The  school  is 
under  government  control. 

It  was  a  disappointment  to  the  art- 
loving  visitor  to  the  Centennial  Ex¬ 
position  to  find,  included  in  its  group  of 
handsome  buildings,  none  devoted  to 
art.  Such  paintings  as  were  to  be  seen 
were  incidental,  to  period  furnishing, 
as  in  the  French  pavilion;  to  trade  ex¬ 
hibits,  as  in  the  Belgian  and  Japanese; 
to  commercial  relations  propaganda,  as 
in  the  British;  to  decorative  effect,  as 


in  the  Italian;  to  historical  relations 
with  Brazil,  as  in  the  Norwegian;  to 
mural  decoration,  as  in  the  Mexican ;  to 
exploitation  of  Brazil’s  scenic  wonders 
and  to  public  health  education,  as  in 
the  Palace  of  Festas,  or  to  trade  infor¬ 
mation,  as  in  the  Statistical  building. 

MURAD  PAINTINGS  OP  FOREIGN 
PAVIDIONS 

It  is  probable  that  more  attention 
was  given  to  the  mural  paintings  in  the 
British  pavilion  than  to  any  other  paint 
ings  on  the  Exposition  grounds.  The 
Seven  Seas  were  represented  by  panels 
on  the  walls  of  the  Salle  d’Honneur, 
above  which  runs  a  frieze  of  the  coats 
of  arms  of  the  principal  ports  of  Brazil 
and  of  the  British  Empire.  The  A  tlantic 
Ocean,  in  three  panels,  shows  a  garland 
of  friendship  uniting  Brazil  with  Eng¬ 
land  and  Canada,  one  on  either  side. 
The  figures  in  the  panels  are  decorative 
in  their  bright  garments,  but  the  artist, 
Gerald  Moia,  R.  U.  S.,  very  evidently 
had  not  gone  to  South  America  for  his 
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Partial  view  of  the  Gallery  of  the  National  School  of  Fine  Arts,  showing  “O  Homen  da  Rosa”  (The  Man  of  the 
Rose)  by  Oswaldo  Teixeira,  ”  Retrato  de  Mme,  B.  E.  (Portrait  of  Mme.  B.  E  )  by  Luiz  Kattenbach,  and  “Iracema, 
an  Indian  Woman,”  by  Almeida  Junior  (Luiz  Fernandes). 


models.  In  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
panels,  the  same  artist  achieved  a  much 
more  convincing  effect  with  scenes  of 
passive  coldness  vivified  by  the  aurora 
borealis.  Charles  vSims,  R.  A.,  Keeper 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  represented  the 
North  vSea,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the 
Indian  Ocean  by  bright-colored  panels 
of  symbolic  figures  bearing  burdens  of 
the  produce  of  the  British  possessions 
in  those  waters.  Not  unfittingly,  the 
gem  of  these  sea  panels  was  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  by  Anning  Bell,  A.  R.  A.,  who 
is  also  the  painter  of  the  frieze.  In 
coloring,  grouping  and  execution,  this 
panel  excelled  all  others. 

In  the  Mexican  pavilion,  also,  mural 
painting  commanded  attention.  The 


decorations  of  the  Sala  de  Ceramica, 
executed  by  Roberto  Montenegro  with 
the  assistance  of  Gabriel  Sedezma,  were 
distinctly  national  in  character.  On 
one  wall  two  men  in  native  dress  stretch 
their  arms  toward  a  pile  of  national 
products  skillfully  assembled  with  deco¬ 
rative  effect,  while,  on  the  opposite 
wall,  two  female  figures  called  to  notice 
the  arts  and  crafts  distinctly  feminine. 
The  mural  decorations  of  the  reception 
room,  by  the  same  artist,  were  done  in 
such  rich  colors  as  befit  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  wig  and  wasp-waist 
period,  in  their  best  brocades  and 
buckles.  In  still  another  room,  the  use 
of  Indian  motifs  produced  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent,  though  equally  distinctive,  re- 
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“A’BBira  do  Acude”  ("On  the  Bank  of  the  River”),  by  Joao  Baptista  da  Costa 
Director  of  the  National  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  Director-General  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  Centennial  Exposition. 


suit.  Roberto  Montenegro  is  one  of  a 
group  of  artists  who  are  developing  a 
Mexican  school  of  art.  A  goodly  num¬ 
ber  of  oils  by  Etna  Baroccio  and  other 
modem  painters  was  on  exhibition  in 
the  pavilion  and  it  is  a  pity  that  they 
were  neither  catalogued  nor  well  hung. 
Two  pictures  by  Fermin  Revueltas, 
reputed  to  be  the  most  revolutionary 
of  these  artists,  were  of  special  interest. 

Norway’s  contribution  to  the  early 
history  of  America  is  brought  to  remem¬ 
brance  by  C.  Krohg’s  excellent  painting 
of  Lief  Erikson's  Discovery  of  America 
in  the  Year  One  Thousand.  This  is  one 
of  several  good  Marine  pictures  in  the 
Norwegian  pavilion.  There  are  land¬ 
scapes  in  the  Palace  of  Festas,  one  of 
the  permanent  buildings,  a  dozen  can¬ 
vases  or  so  by  Frederico  Tange  de  Mor- 
retes  of  Parana  depicting  the  beauties 
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of  Brazilian  forest,  sea,  and  mountain, 
the  falls  of  Iguassu,  which  rivals  in 
grandeur  our  own  Niagara,  being  the 
subject  of  several  pictures.  Morretes 
wields  a  bold,  free  brush  and  uses  very 
few  colors,  two  or  three  only  being 
prominent  in  each  painting. 

EXHIBITION  AT  NATIONAE  SCHOOE  OF 
FINE  ARTS 

As  an  integral  part  of  the  Centennial 
Exposition,  there  was  opened  last  No¬ 
vember,  at  the  National  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  an  exhibition  of  painting,  sculp¬ 
ture,  architecture,  and  engraving.  The 
section  devoted  to  painting  was  sub¬ 
divided  into  an  exhibit  of  contemporary 
art,  one  of  the  works  of  earlier  painters, 
and  one  of  pictures  by  Belgian  artists. 
The  galleries  are  spacious,  well  ar¬ 
ranged,  well  ventilated,  and  well  lighted. 


Session  of  the  Council  of  State,  Which  Declared  for  Abolition  of  Slavery 
By  Georgina  de  Albuquerque,  the  most  famous  woman  painter  of  Brazil. 


Doubtless  only  a  recent  arrival  from 
the  United  States,  unaccustomed  to  the 
vSouth  American  disregard  for  comfort, 
would  notice  the  absence  of  seats  where 
one  might  rest  while  lingering  to  gaze 
or  take  notes. 

The  Exposiq-ao  de  Arte  Contempo- 
ranea  had  two  hundred  eighty-three 
entries  and  was  almost  exclusively 
Brazilian,  seventy-four  of  the  ninety- 
seven  exhibitors  being  native  sons  and 
daughters.  A  few  of  the  remaining 
number  were  Italian,  Portuguese,  Ger¬ 
man,  or  French,  and  there  was  one 
representative  each  of  Uruguay,  Para¬ 
guay,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  England. 


Of  the  nineteen  women  exhibitors,  sev¬ 
enteen  were  Brazilians. 

HISTORICAL  PAINTINGS 

The  occasion  of  the  nations’  Cen¬ 
tennial  and  the  nationality  of  the 
exhibitors  lend  interest  to  the  his¬ 
torical  and  patriotic  paintings.  Con¬ 
spicuous  among  these  for  size,  coloring, 
and  composition  were  Georgina  de 
Albuquerque’s  Session  of  the  Council  of 
State  which  Decided  upon  Abolition, 
Augusto  Bracet’s  First  Notes  of  the 
Ilynui  of  Independence,  and  Levino 
Fanzeres’  Departure  of  Ararigloia ,  an 
Indian  hero.  These  artists  have  all 
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won  medals  in  earlier  exhibits.  Geor¬ 
gina  de  Albuquerque,  perhaps  the  ablest 
woman  painter  in  Brazil,  was  not  at 
her  best  in  this  picture,  nor  was 
Fanzeres  as  successful  as  in  his  land¬ 
scapes;  Carlos  Oswald,  a  painter  of  the 
Impressionist  school,  contributed  a 
large  canvas.  Viva  a  Independencia,  in 
which  the  garlanded  Brazilian  states 
are  assembled  amidst  a  shower  of  rose 
petals  to  do  homage  to  Independence. 
He  has  done  more  praiseworthy  work 
in  smaller  pictures.  In  a  decorative 
allegorical  panel,  called  My  Country, 
and  representing  the  struggle  for  free¬ 
dom,  Helios  Seelinger  combined 
strength,  beauty  and  fine  light  effects. 
Of  German  extraction,  he  reflects  the 
character  of  his  teacher,  Franz  Stuck. 
Both  he  and  Carlos  Oswald  have  many 
medals  to  their  credit. 

Two  other  allegorical  works  of  note 
were  Civilisagdo  by  Andre  Vento,  from 
which  flares  the  red  ruin  of  war,  and 
Causa  Victrix  by  Theodoro  Braga,  a 
triangular  picture  set  into  a  wood  panel, 
decorative  in  effect,  good  in  drawing 
and  arrangement,  and  especially  in¬ 
teresting  in  its  lighting. 

PORTRAIT  PAINTINGS 

In  portrait  painting,  Brazilian  artists 
must  yield  the  palm  of  this  exhibit  to 
foreigners.  Their  portrait  work  is,  for 
the  most  part,  lacking  in  distinction  and 
it  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  slovenly  in 
execution.  The  tendency  to  startling 
color  combinations  was  best  exemplified 
in  Luiz  Kattembach’s  Portrait  of  Mme. 
B.  E.,  wearing  a  bright  blue  dress  and 
resting  her  foot  upon  a  very  bright  red 
cushion.  Vivid  in  color,  but  attractive 
in  effect  was  the  Auto  Retrato  (self- 
portrait)  of  Sarah  Villela  Figueiredo. 
These  and  other  portraits  of  women 
illustrate  the  attractiveness  of  the 
modern  simple  frock  of  straight  lines, 


in  portraiture.  Really  fine  portraits  of 
Senhor  and  Senhora  Carlos  vSampaio 
and  other  prominent  Brazilians  were 
the  work  of  a  Swedish  artist,  Bror. 
Kronstrand,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  is  said  to  work, 
is  particularly  strong  in  drawing.  The 
water  color  portraits  of  Mme.  Lisboa 
and  Mme.  De  Lindere  by  the  Hun¬ 
garian  artist,  Francisco  de  Nemay, 
were  well  done. 

Henrique  Bemadelli,  reputed  to  be 
the  strongest  living  Brazilian  painter, 
although  many  of  his  pictures  are  in 
the  permanent  collection,  had  no  en¬ 
tries  in  this  Centennial  exhibit.  The 
honors,  therefore,  went  to  Professor 
Joao  Baptista  da  Costa,  whose  Marabd, 
an  Indian  woman  of  fabled  sadness, 
displays  his  usual  fine  workmanship, 
although  some  of  his  landscapes  were 
more  highly  praised.  There  were  many 
good  figure  paintings  in  the  exhibit, 
such  as  Winter,  as  head  of  an  old  man, 
by  Paulo  Pedrosa,  and  the  Study,  by 
Odilia  Martins  Ferreira,  of  a  knitting 
woman  in  picturesque  headdress.  Two 
of  the  contributions  of  Antonio  de 
Parreiras,  whose  monumental  land¬ 
scape  picture,  Sertanejos,  is  in  the 
gallery,  were  Primevos,  depicting  In¬ 
dians,  and  Espuma  fluctuante,  a  lovely 
lady  afloat  on  lovely  waters. 

GENRE  PAINTINGS 

Most  conspicuous  of  the  figure 
painters  because  of  his  youth,  origi¬ 
nality,  and  versatility,  in  addition  to 
his  merit,  was  Oswaldo  Teixeira,  “Best 
for  his  age,”  is  said  of  him.  His  pastel, 
D.  Juan  Tenorio,  a  head  strongly 
lighted  on  one  side,  has  been  ‘  ‘acquired 
by  the  Society  of  Fine  Arts”;  his 
marine,  Leblon,  a  local  scene,  was  clear 
in  line  and  good  in  perspective,  and  his 
large  canvas,  The  Man  of  the  Rose,  was 
arresting  in  its  black  draperies,  if 
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Loaded  Canoes  embarking  for  Cuyaba,  Porto  Felix  1828,  by  Oscar  Pereira  da  Silva  “after”  Hercules  Florence. 
One  of  a  series  of  paintings  illustrating  the  early  history  of  Brazil  in  the  historical  rooms  of  the  Museo 
Paulista  (Mu''eum  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo). 


hardly  pleasing  to  those  who  find  its 
subject  lacking  in  virility.  But  the 
picture  that  gripped  the  heart,  as  well 
as  commanded  admiration  for  its  tech¬ 
nique,  was  the  dear  old  wrinkled  face 
of  his  Az'o  (grandmother);  a  picture  to 
store  in  one’s  memory. 

Cherries  spilling  from  a  plate  on  a 
disorderly  table  beside  a  brass  pitcher, 
Cerejas  nietaes,  and  quinces  awaiting 
the  preserving  kettle,  Tacho  e  mar- 
mellos,  by  Pedro  Alexandrino,  were 
good  examples  of  the  fine  technique  of 
this  faithful  portrayer  of  still  life. 

LANDSCAPE  PAINTINGS 

Beauties  which  neither  tongue  nor 
pen  is  adequate  to  describe  challenge 
the  brush  of  the  artist  on  every  side  in 


Rio  de  Janeiro  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Challenge  has  been  met  with 
innumerable  landscape  pictures  from 
the  days  of  Nicolao  Taunay  to  the 
present  time.  Clara  Welker  exhibited 
a  view  of  Sylvestre,  clear  cut  and 
natural;  Araujo  Lima  showed  the  Two 
Brothers  lifting  their  heads  in  the  midst 
of  purple  clouds;  Gastao  Formenti 
depicted  Leblon,  vague  in  the  evening 
light,  and  there  were  many  other  good 
canvases  of  local  scenes.  Professor 
Lucilio  de  Albuquerque,  always  in  the 
front  rank  in  landscape,  contributed 
four  scenes  of  Sao  Joao  d’  El-Rei. 

Many  painters  are  betrayed  by  the 
gorgeous  coloring  of  jungle  vegetation 
to  less  happy  results  than  those  at¬ 
tained  by  Otto  Bungner  in  Flamboyant, 
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Christ  at  Capernaum,  by  Rodolpho  Amoedo. 

Professor  in  the  National  School  of  Fine  Arts;  won  a  Medal  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago 
(1894)  and  Grand  Prize  at  the  National  Exposition  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  (1906). 


by  Joao  Baptista  de  Paula  Fonseca  in 
Mangueiras  (Mango-trees),  or  by  Leo- 
poldo  Gotuzzo  in  Flamboyant  e  chuva  de 
ouro,  A  Corner  of  Ypanema,  and  The 
Botanical  Garden.  As  his  medals  attest, 
Gotuzzo  is  one  of  the  ablest  landscape 
painters.  Edgard  Parreiras’  Solar 
Avoengo,  a  picture  of  a  ranch  house,  was 
striking  in  its  earthy  coloring.  If  the 
Brazilian  landscape  painters  have  a 
tendency  to  a  too  liberal  application 
and  combination  of  bright  colors,  it  is 
easy  to  forgive  the  fault  in  a  land  whose 
radiant  and  flaring  beauty  makes  even 
the  rosiness  of  Adolpho  Menge’s  hills  of 
Our  Country  scarcely  too  extreme. 


Fine  in  color,  composition  and  light, 
Otto  Bungner’s  Mittenherg  helped  to 
compensate  for  the  scarcity  of  good 
water  colors  in  this  exhibit.  As  for 
pastels,  there  was  the  sheer  loveliness  of 
Gustave  Brisgand’s  Midher  Niia. 

In  the  Belgian  section,  there  were 
seventy-one  canvases  by  sixty-one 
artists;  of  these,  it  is  as  pleasant  to  re¬ 
member  the  Man  with  the  Parrots,  by 
A.  Stevens,  as  it  would  be  to  forget 
the  Femme  nue  in  stockings,  by  F.  Van 
Ermenghen. 

Of  the  works  of  the  deceased  and  of 
the  older  living  painters  of  Brazil,  the 
Exposigao  de  Arte  Retrospectiva  col- 
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lected  three  hundred  seventeen,  by 
one  hundred  forty-six  artists,  of  whom 
thirty-one  are  women  and  thirteen 
have  exhibits  also  in  the  section  de¬ 
voted  to  contemporary  art.  Among  the 
best  showings,  were  the  figures  and 
landscapes  of  Carlos  Chambelland;  a 
portrait  by  Lucilio  de  Albuquerque, 
professor  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts; 
figures  and  portraits  by  Elyseo  d’ 
Angelo  Visconti,  decorator  of  the  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Theatre  and  follower  of,  first, 
the  Italian,  and,  later,  the  French 
school,  who  also  had  many  studies  in 
the  contemporary  exhibit;  landscapes 
by  Levino  Fanzeres,  and  still  life  by 
Irene  Franca.  There  were  also  a  few 
portraits  and  interiors  by  Professor 
Rodolpho  Amoedo,  famous  for  his 
religious  paintings,  whose  Story  of 
Philetas  is  considered  by  some  the  gem 
of  the  art  galleries. 

Elsewhere  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  con¬ 
vents,  palaces,  churches,  and  govern¬ 
ment  buildings,  there  are  many  good 
pictures  by  Brazilian  painters  which 
can  be  seen  by  those  who  take  pains 
to  hunt  them  out.  Among  the  most 
famous  of  these,  are  the  panels  in  the 
Candelaria  Church,  by  Joao  Zeferino 
da  Costa,  recording  the  adventures  of 
the  traveler  whose  gratitude  for  his 
miraculous  escape  from  shipwreck  in  a 
storm  led  to  the  building  of  the  church. 

PAINTINGS  IN  SAG  PAULO  MUSEUM 

On  the  occasion  of  Brazil’s  birthday 
party,  her  birthplace  assumes  impor¬ 
tance  and  it  so  happens  that  the  spot 
on  which  Dom  Pedro  I  uttered  the 
“Cry  of  Ypiranga,’’  “Independence  or 
Death!’’,  has  artistic  as  well  as  his¬ 
torical  interest.  The  memorial  building 
(Monumento  do  Ypiranga)  houses  the 


museum  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
(Museo  Paulista),  which  has  for  its 
director  Dr.  Alphonso  Taunay,  grand¬ 
son  of  Nicolao  Taunay,  who  came  from 
France  over  a  hundred  years  ago  to 
teach  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts.  The 
director’s  interest  in  history  and  his 
artistic  inheritance  have  been  brought 
to  play  upon  the  re-decoration  of  this 
building  in  the  last  few  years.  At  his 
instigation,  Oscar  Pereira  da  Silva, 
using  as  his  guide  the  engravings  and 
sketches  of  older  artists,  has  painted 
for  the  historical  rooms,  a  series  of 
pictures  illustrating  many  events  al¬ 
most  lost  to  historical  record.  Most  of 
his  scenes  are  “after”  Debret,  one  of 
the  original  professors  in  the  National 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  Hercules  Flor¬ 
ence,  who  has  left  many  invaluable 
original  sketches.  Portraits  of  Bra¬ 
zilian  heroes  and  patriots,  by  the  same 
artist,  adorn  the  reception  halls  and 
lobby.  And,  most  fittingly,  this  monu- 
m.ent  to  Brazil’s  independence  treasures 
the  canvas  of  Pedro  Americo  (de  Fi- 
gueiredo  e  Mello)  so  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  all  patriots,  the  ProclamaQao  da  Inde- 
pendencia,  Independencia  ou  Morte ! 

Foreigners  in  Brazil,  inclined  to  be¬ 
little  the  country’s  art  and  to  bemoan 
the  country’s  taste  in  art,  would  find 
interest  and  profit  in  a  survey  of  her 
artistic  history  and  a  study  of  her  art 
monuments  and  exhibits.  We  of  the 
United  vStates,  accused  by  our  European 
elders  of  being  still  in  our  artistic  youth, 
should  surely  have  sympathy  for  the 
growing  pains  of  our  younger  sister — 
our  fifty  years  younger  sister.  At  least 
she  has  been  studying  and  practicing 
art  since  she  was  born,  a  hundred  years 
ago. 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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MORALES  DE  LOS  RIOS  AND  HIS  SCULPTURAL 
WORK  FOR  THE  EXPOSITION 

By  Douglas  O.  Naylor 


To  Dr.  Morales  de  los  Rios,  a  Spanish 
sculptor  and  architect  and  naturalized 
Brazilian  of  more  than  thirty- three 
years,  Professor  in  the  National  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  was  assigned  the  task  of 
building  the  “Parque  de  Diversoes,” 
or  amusement  park  of  the  Exposition. 
He  conceived  his  task  in  a  spirit  far 
different  from  that  of  most  builders  of 
places  of  amusement  at  expositions.  He 
determined  to  give  the  area  allotted  to 
him  on  the  lower  section  of  the  Avenue 
of  Nations  across  from  the  foreign  pa¬ 
vilions  an  artistic  setting,  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  mirth,  that  would  be 
one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
Exposition.  How  well  he  succeeded 
may  be  inferred  from  the  illustrations 
and  from  the  high  praise  bestowed  by 
intelligent  visitors.  For  example  Frank 
L.  Packard,  the  architect  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Pavilion,  said  that  he  considered 
it  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  he 
had  ever  seen  at  any  exposition. 

STORY  OR  HUMOR  IN  SCULPTURB 

Decorating  the  six  arched  doorways, 
three  on  each  side  of  the  park,  were 
forty-six  massive,  sculptured  heads,  all 
molded  with  the  single  motif  of  laughter, 
good  cheer,  and  happiness.  There  are 
two  of  these  main  entrances  in  the 
architectural  plans  of  the  Park  of  Diver¬ 
sions,  each  with  three  arched  entrances 
52.5  feet  in  height  and  36  feet  in  width. 
The  final  cast  of  these  ornamental  heads 
were  three  meters  in  width.  Everyone 
who  entered  this  walled  pleasure  city 
passed  beneath  these  giant  heads,  which 
represented  characters  who  have  made 
an  art  out  of  nonsense  and  frivolity. 


The  heads  were  placed  upon  the  outer 
arches,  and  over  the  porticoes  of  the 
main  entrance,  forty-six  of  them,  each 
one  with  a  grin  nine  feet  wide  to  wel¬ 
come  light-hearted  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  heads  were  brilliantly  executed 
and  reflected  an  ability  at  grasping  the 
essence  of  varying  grades  of  humor. 
The  faces  showed  a  verisimilitude  of 
expression  that  ranges  from  simple  buf¬ 
foonery  and  impish  trickery  to  sly  wit 
and  intellectual  jesting.  Every  kind  of 
humor  has  been  used  by  the  artist,  a 
man  who  loves  Brazil  and  w'ho  is  ad¬ 
mired  by  Brazilians. 

He  succeeded  in  catching  the  whole 
gamut  of  humor,  from  the  first  smile  of 
the  baby  to  the  grin  of  Yorick’s  skull. 

A  list  of  the  forty-six  heads  is  a  study 
in  humor,  a  sculptural  lesson  in  the 
history  of  fun.  Certainly  there  would 
be  an  immense  amount  of  foolishness 
going  on  if  the  following  characters  all 
gathered  beneath  the  spreading  chest¬ 
nut  tree  for  a  half  hour  of  frolic. 

Six  of  the  figures  represent  characters 
prominent  in  the  national  legends  of 
Brazil.  The  artist  designed  these  heads 
after  he  had  made  enough  research 
study  to  feel  convinced,  that  he  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  the  spirit  of  the  sub¬ 
jects. 

BRAZILIAN  TYPES  OF  HUMOR 

“From  the  point  of  view  of  local 
interest  and  folklore  tradition,  ‘Bitu’ 
is  the  most  important,”  said  the  artist. 
“Bom  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  therefore 
an  envied  Cariocan,  ‘  Bitu  ’  began  wan- 
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Front  wall  of  the  “  Parque  de  Diversues”  or  Amusement  Park  of  the  Exposition,  showing  three  of  .the  great 
arches  and  eighteen  of  the  massive  sculptured  heads,  all  molded  with  the  single  motif  of  laughter,  good  cheer 

and  happiness. 


dering  around  the  streets  of  the  city  in 
his  youth,  getting  into  all  kinds  of 
mischief,  but  always  being  careful  never 
to  get  caught.  He  was  a  homeless 
vagabond  living  on  luck  and  chance. 
His  kindness  and  friendliness  caused 
all  the  people  of  the  city  to  love  him, 
as  well  as  the  children.  Popular  affec¬ 
tion  finally  resulted  in  a  song  being 
written  about  him — 

‘Vem  ca,  Bitu 
Vem  ca,  Bitu, 

Nao  vou  la;  nao  vou  la; 

Tenho  medo  de  apanha’.” 

(Come  here,  Bitu 
Come  here,  Bitu 
I  won’t  go  there,  I  won’t  go  there; 
I’m  afraid  you’ll  beat  me  if  I  do.) 


“He  lived  rent  free,  in  the  cellar  of  a 
house  on  the  Street  of  Sao  Jose,  which 
flanks  the  base  of  Castle  Hill.  A  heavy 
rain,  called  ‘Aguas  do  Monte’  (the 
Cloud-Burst  of  Castle  Hill)  converted 
the  side  of  Castle  Hill  into  a  waterfall. 
This  flood  poured  into  Bitu’s  under¬ 
ground  compartments  where  he  was 
sleeping.  He  was  drowned  and  his  body 
floated  down  the  street  of  Seventh  of 
September,  known  in  early  days  as 
‘Cano’  (meaning  Water  Pipe). 

“Bitu,  I  feel  sure,  was  the  victim 
of  two  tempests,  one,  brain-storm,  and 
the  other,  a  rainstorm! 

“  ‘  Pae  Joao  ’  is  another  popular  type 
I  have  used  for  the  decorative  series. 
He  was  an  impulsive,  vacillating  crea- 
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Detail  of  a  section  of  the  wall  fronting  the  Amusement  Park.  Dr.  Morales  de  los  Rios,  the  architect  and  sculptor, 
appears  in  the  center  of  the  picture.  He  has  adopted  the  elephant  heads  and  other  motifs  of  Hindu  fantastic 

architecture. 


ture,  perhaps  as  much  of  a  vagabond  as 
‘Bitu’,  for  he  too,  lived  on  luck  and 
by  the  grace  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He 
was  an  amusing  individual,  always  pub- 
licly  playing  jokes  upon  everyone,  indis¬ 
creetly  truthful  and  a  boaster.  Every¬ 
body  thought  he  led  a  miserable 
existence,  both  materially  and  intel¬ 
lectually,  and  he  therefore  was  always 
an  object  of  charity.  He  went  about 
dressed  in  rags  and  always  singing.  His 
spirit  grew  into  a  legendary  caricatur- 
ized  figure  known  as  ‘Bobo  do  Pago,’ 
similar  to  ‘Triboulet’  in  France. 

Today  he  is  a  necessary  and  popular 
figure  during  Carnival  days  in  Brazil, 
Portugal,  and  Spain.  In  Madrid  he  has 
been  nicknamed  ‘  Pelele 
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“The  creation  of  ‘Joao  das  Vinhas’ 
has  been  the  result  of  the  fusion  of 
certain  ideas  found  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
France,  and  Brazil,  and  seen  in  the 
types  of  Punchinello,  Harlequin,  the 
Guignol,  and  also  the  Jumping  Jacks 
which  wave  their  arms  and  legs  when 
pulled  by  a  cord.  Joao  das  Vinhas 
frightens  away  birds  by  his  peculiar 
actions  and  steals  their  eggs.  He  is 
always  looting  orchards  and  grape¬ 
vines  of  ripened  fruit.  From  this  idea 
has  grown  the  custom  of  linking  the 
name  ‘Joao’  to  the  names  of  gentlemen 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  along 
the  same  general  linesasJoaodasV  inhas . 
His  name  might  be  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish  as  John  of  the  Sparkling  Wines. 
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Bitii,  popular  type  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  the  XVIII 
century. 


“  I  have  chosen  two  characters  who 
are  supposed  to  exist  in  the  vast  forests 
of  Brazil,  and  one  from  the  Indian 
legends.  ‘Cumpira,’  a  forest  imp,  is 
credited  with  having  the  ingenuity  of 
the  devil.  He  lives  in  the  woods,  and  is 
always  fooling  hunters,  wood-choppers, 
and  gatherers  of  honey  and  wild  fruits, 
and  making  them  lose  their  way.  The 
good  and  the  bad  are  supposed  to  be 
combined  in  his  soul.  He  is  a  dwarf, 
with  horns,  and  his  feet  are  turned  side¬ 
ways.  vSome  people  claim  that  he  only 
possesses  a  part  of  a  body — from  the 
neck  down.  Women  who  make  pottery 
blame  this  spirit  when  they  have  bad 
luck.  There  are  many  legends  and 
stories  of  the  Curupira.  Many  have 
been  confounded,  however,  with 
another  character  called  ‘Caipara’,  and 
have  degenerated  into  immoral  stories. 


“  ‘Sacy-Perere’  is  the  spirit  of  the 
highways  and  forest  trials.  He  is  a 
diabolical  creature  with  red,  flaming 
eyes,  and  can  be  compared  to  the 
gnomes  and  elfs  of  Europe.  He  jumps 
like  a  locust,  flies  about  like  a  butterfly, 
climbs  like  a  monkey,  shrieks,  laughs, 
howls,  and  growls.  He  worries  trav¬ 
elers,  and  succeeds  in  leading  them  off 
the  path  and  getting  them  lost  in  the 
woods.  He  frightens  the  donkeys  and 
horses  of  a  traveler’s  party  and  causes 
the  stirrups  to  loosen.  There  are  many 
legends  and  stories  in  Brazil  concerning 
this  character. 

“From  the  magic  and  superstitions 
of  the  many  Indian  tribes  in  Brazil,  I 
have  chosen  ‘Kangere,’  who  is  perhaps 
talked  about  most  frequently.  He  is 
considered  to  be  a  prophet,  a  doctor, 
and  can  make  the  devil  appear.  In 
primitive  times  he  was  known  as  Paie, 
from  which  arose  the  Piai  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  the  Karaiba  and  the 
Mair,  who  are  like  the  theocratic  per¬ 
sonages  of  American  savage  peoples. 

OTHER  PROVOKERS  OF  HUMOR 

“  The  following  subjects  complete  the 
list: 

“  Colombine,  the  coquette  of  France 
and  Italy,  the  false  lover  of  Pierrot  and 
the  unfaithful  wife  of  Punchinello. 

“Gargantua,  a  character  created  by 
the  Frenchman  Rabelais,  who  repre¬ 
sents  the  gourmand  and  the  lover  of  all 
sensual  pleasures.  I  have  made  the 
figure  grotesque  in  my  treatment. 

“Spara  Fucile,  a  simple-minded  Ital¬ 
ian  character,  a  boaster  and  a  coward. 
He  carries  a  rifle,  but  is  not  considered 
as  having  very  much  bravery.  He  is  a 
great  boaster,  and  was  often  portrayed 
in  ancient  Italian  comedy. 

“Chicard  is  a  French  Carnival  type, 
who  dresses  fantastically,  wearing  a 
coat  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  armor 
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and  boots  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  a  dress  coat  like  General  Ther- 
midor’s.  He  was  a  tall,  lean  student  in 
his  youth,  and  is  supposed  to  have  in¬ 
vented  the  ‘Can-Can’  dance,  the  music 
so  aptly  recorded  by  Offenbach  in 
‘Orphee  aux  Knfers.’ 

“Falsacappa,  a  burlesque  coward, 
found  in  old  Italian  comedy. 

“Harlequin,  the  lover  of  Columbine 
and  Pierrette,  and  the  creative  idea  of 
the  Italian  Arlechino.  He  is  sagacious, 
diabolical,  clever,  and  a  mischief- 
maker.  His  clothing  is  made  of  patches 
of  cloth  of  many  different  colors.  He 
goes  about  armed  with  a  pair  of  boards 
which  he  slaps  together  against  peoples’ 
backs  and  shoulders.  There  is  a  lot  of 
noise  made,  but  he  never  does  any 
harm. 

“  ‘Tia  Norica,’  the  wife  of  Cristo- 
vinha,  the  Guignol  from  Spain,  a  lover 
of  little  children,  and  an  enemy  of  bad 
little  boys  and  girls. 

“Roscius,  a  famous  mimic  of  the 
ancient  Roman  Empire.  He  was  very 
amusing,  educated,  elegant,  and  a 
sybarite.  Roscius  was  the  first  pro¬ 
fessional  comedian  to  imitate  animals. 

“Pierrot,  a  very  well  known  per¬ 
sonage. 

“Sancho  Panza,  the  servant  of  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  in  Cervantes’ 
novel.  He  is  a  Spanish  country  type, 
rough  and  simple,  but  with  a  lot  of  com¬ 
mon  sense.  He  was  created  as  a  con¬ 
trast  for  the  character  of  Don  Quixote, 
who  is  always  exhibiting  the  brilliance 
and  superiority  of  his  ideas ! 

“Triboulet,  the  clown  of  Francis  the 
First,  of  France.  Although  he  was  not 
very  bright  or  witty,  he  managed,  some¬ 
how,  to  appear  ridiculous. 

“Maccus,  the  terror  of  little  children 
in  Greece  and  Rome.  He  was  the  ante¬ 
cedent  of  the  French  Tarasca,  whose 
name  was  given  to  the  city  of  Tarascon. 


Pae  Joao,  Father  Jean,  popular  Brazilian  Type. 


“Maritomes,  a  Spanish  type  found 
in  the  extravagant  and  famous  ad¬ 
ventures  of  Don  Quixote. 

“  Ratz-Keller,  an  impertinent,  gro¬ 
tesque  person,  the  cellar  rat  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  a  well-known  English  char¬ 
acter. 

“  Fiera-Mosca,  a  braggart  from  Ital¬ 
ian  comedy. 

“Guignol,  a  classic  French  type, 
found  in  children’s  theatres.  He  is 
typically  Parisian,  clever  and  charm¬ 
ing. 

“Alberico,  a  dwarf  who  guards  the 
treasures  of  the  Rhine  River  in  the 
German  Nibelungs,  keeping  away  the 
gnomes  and  elves. 

“Hans-Wurtz,  or  ‘Joao  Salsicha’ 
(John  Sausage)  a  popular  German 
gourmand. 

“Caiette,  a  jester  of  Henry  II  of 
France,  celebrated  because  of  the  gro- 
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Joao  das  Vinhas,  Spanish,  French,  Portuguese- 
Brazilian  Minstrel. 


tesque  adventure  he  had  with  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham. 

Seigny  Joan,  the  court  jester  of  Gar- 
gantua,  a  character  created  by  Rabe¬ 
lais. 

“  Mari-Barbola,  the  dwarfed  court 
clown  of  Philippe  IV  of  Spain.  Velas¬ 
quez  made  him  live  forever,  when  he 
painted  him  in  the  celebrated  ‘Meni- 
nas,’  the  name  applied  by  the  king  to 
his  group  of  buffoons. 

“  Matamoros,  a  famous  person  found 
in  Rabelais’  Pantagruel.  He  was  one 
of  the  celebrated  ‘Muttons.’ 

“Mere  Gigone,  a  kind  of  Papa  Noel 
or  Santa  Claus.  She  is  a  French  girl,  a 
protector  of  good  children,  and  a 
terrible  enemy  of  the  bad  ones. 

“Little-Pick.  A  modem  English 
clown,  and  very  amusing.  He  was  the 
predecessor  of  Affonso  and  Charlie 


Chaplin,  and  created  many  of  the 
modem  tricks  and  foolishness  in  the 
circus  arena. 

“Mascarille,  a  comic  character  of 
Italian  origin.  Used  by  Moliere.  He 
was  a  gourmand,  a  pickpocket,  and 
without  shame. 

“Karaghueu,  the  Mussulman  Guig- 
nol. 

“Tarrasca,  the  daughter  of  Maccus. 
A  Flemish  woman,  a  harpy.  Walks  in 
the  processions  in  the  city  of  Tarascon. 

“Gonela,  the  Duke  of  Farrara’s  pro¬ 
fessional  clown,  a  type  of  the  unhappily 
married  man. 

“Puncinello,  the  Italian  and  French 
Polichinelle,  who  is  always  growling 
and  finding  fault,  jealous,  avaricious,  a 
dmnkard,  and  ridiculous. 

“  Maneken-Piss,  a  Bmssels  Burgo¬ 
master,  the  idol  of  the  Belgians.  He 
has  a  most  wonderful  assortment  of 
clothing  which  he  wore  on  festival 
occasions.  He  was  very  rich,  and  a 
general. 

“Pitou,  or  Piou-Piou,  a  happy-go- 
luck  country  boy,  who  joined  the  army, 
innocent,  practical,  happy,  and  always 
singing. 

“Pander,  the  famous  ‘gendarme’  of 
the  French  popular  songs. 

“Quasimodo,  noted  for  the  amusing 
grotesqueness  of  his  face  and  body,  who 
is  found  in  Victor  Hugo’s  ‘Our  Lady  of 
Paris.  ’  A  lovable  person  because  of  his 
charming  soul  and  heart. 

“Falstaff.  Shakespeare’s  amusing 
Englishman.  Celebrated  in  ‘  The.  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor.’ 

“Palhago,  the  circus  clown. 

‘  ‘A  copy  of  a  mask  made  by  Michael 
Angelo,  when  he  was  eleven  years  of 
age.  I  copied  this  as  a  remembrance  of 
the  great  sculptor. 

“Charley  Chaplin,  loved  by  the 
world,  known  in  Brazil  as  ‘Carlitos.’ 
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“There  are  two  more  ‘mascaras’ 
which  have  central  positions  in  the 
grouping  scheme  at  the  entrances,  the 
First  Smile  of  a  Baby  and  the  Last 
Smile  of  the  Skull.” 

These  decorative  heads,  consisting  of 
a  series  of  forty-six  individual  concep¬ 
tions  were  on  round  backgrounds  hav¬ 
ing  a  diameter  of  three  meters,  or 
slightly  more  than  nine  feet.  They 
were  all  tinted  in  keeping  with  the  rest 
of  the  200  meters  of  the  front  walls  of 
the  park. 

“My  idea,”  explained  Morales  de  los 
Rios,  “is  to  create  neat  and  simple 
architectural  lines,  enlivened  by  bright 
and  amusing  decorative  features.” 

THE  DECORATED  ARCHES 

The  imposing  arches,  which  these 
medallions  decorated,  were  all  sixteen 
meters  in  width  and  eleven  meters  in 
height.  The  first  terrace  above  the 
arches  was  placed  at  a  height  of  fourteen 
meters,  and  a  second  terrace  had  a 
height  of  nineteen  meters.  Side  towers 
were  built  to  a  height  of  thirty-four 
meters.  The  length  of  the  central  sec¬ 
tion  of  wall  above  each  group  of  arches 
was  one  hundred  meters.  The  additional 
side  walls  built  beyond  the  central 
section  gave  the  park  a  length  of  two 
hundred  meters.  The  width  of  the  park 
was  eighty  meters. 

There  were  other  decorative  features 
of  humorous  intent.  Among  these  were 
the  Jaburu  (Micteria  Americana),  a 
long-legged,  fat  bird  of  Brazil.  Happi¬ 
ness  and  good  times  are  supposed  to 
flee  upon  the  arrival  of  this  bird.  It 
brings  sadness  and  melancholy. 

Classic  figures  representing  the  wine 
festivals  of  ancient  Salerno,  Xerez, 
Champagne,  Chianti,  Porto,  etc.,  were 
also  used  for  decorating.  Indian  heads 
were  also  used,  personifying  the  three 
principal  races  of  “Amerindios  Brazil- 
eiros” — the  Tupy-Guarany,  the  Karai- 


Curypira,  Forest  mythical  creation  of  the  Brazilian 
Indians. 


bas,  and  the  Tapuyas.  As  a  background 
for  these  colossal  heads,  was  a  network 
of  Brazilian  fruits,  which  appear  for  the 
first  time  in  sculptural  work.  Among 
these  were  the  caju,  bread-fruit,  pine¬ 
apples,  fructa  de  conde,  as  well  as 
immense  jacas  and  pumpkins. 

Mr.  Morales  de  los  Rios,  besides  the 
tremendous  amount  of  work  he  has 
done  in  architectural  lines,  is  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  finest  students  in  the 
world  on  Brazilian  history  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  history  of  the  city  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  He  was  the  general  secretary 
of  the  Twentieth  Congress  of  Ameri¬ 
canists,  which  met  in  August,  1922,  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  editors  of  the  Brazilian 
American,  we  reproduce  this  interview  with  Dr.  Mor¬ 
ales  de  los  Rios  (May  27,  1922),  bringing  the  descriptive 
paragraphs  up-to-date — Editors. 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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Old  Chinese  Porcelains  and  Sculptures  Archaic  Chinese  Bronzes  and  Jade  Rare  Persian  Faience 

EARLY  CHINESE  ART 


‘Parisfh^atsorL  <^Ca 

^6o  Fifth  Ax^enue 

V^iO^orl^ 


cnc. 


Gem-like  colouring  and 
a  sensitive,  unfaltering 
instinct  for  line  distin¬ 
guishes  the  inimitable 
masterpieces  of  the  An¬ 
cient  Chinese  Potters. 
With  the  exception  of  the 
imperial  Chinese  collec¬ 
tions,  the  Parish-Watson 
assemblage  is  the  most 
representative  in  exis¬ 
tence 


Very  finely  modelled  rooster  of  the  Chien 
Lung  Period,  1736-1795,  decorated  in 
brilliant  famille  rose  enamel  colours. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 

The  Carnegie  Institution  Announces  Extensive  Archaeological  Work  in  Yucatan 

As  a  direct  result  of  explorations  and  investigations  in  Middle  American  archaeology  under¬ 
taken  in  the  past  ten  years  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  countries  of  Middle  America,  the  Institution  has  arranged  with  the  Federal  Government  of 
Mexico  for  the  privilege  of  enlarging  the  scope  of  its  work  by  undertaking  excavations  and 
investigations  in  Mexico  to  extend  over  a  period  of  ten  years  beginning  January,  1924. 

In  accordance  with  this  arrangement,  the  Institution  will  first  enter  upon  the  comprehensive 
investigation  of  problems  of  Pre-Columbian  American  history  as  they  are  presented  at  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Chichen-Itza  in  the  State  of  Yucatan.  It  is  expected  that  collateral  studies 
will  be  made  at  other  archaeological  sites  in  Yucatan  for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  phases  of  the 
problem  suggested  by  the  results  of  study  at  Chichen-Itza. 

The  work  in  Yucatan  concerns  the  history  of  the  Maya  people  and  will  naturally  be  closely 
related  to  the  studies  already  conducted  by  the  Institution  in  Guatemala.  It  involves  a  study  of 
Maya  civilization  in  all  its  aspects  and  will  embrace  not  merely  archaeological  studies  comprising 
engineering,  architecture  and  art,  but  also  physical  anthropology,  languages  and  the  general 
history  of  the  Maya  as  presented  in  the  literature  of  the  Spanish  explorers  and  other  students  of 
this  region. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  comprehensive  plan,  the  group  of  scientists  who  will  undertake  the 
work  will  include  geologists,  botanists  and  zoologists  as  well  as  archaeologists.  Dr.  Sylvanus  G. 
Morley,  Associate  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  in  Middle  American  Archaeology,  who  has  been 
devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  Middle  America  for  the  past  nine  years,  has  been  in  Yucatan 
engaged  in  the  preliminary  work  at  Chichen-Itza  necessary  for  the  study  of  the  ancient  structures 
which  will  be  the  unit  upon  which  the  first  studies  will  be  carried  out.  The  Carnegie  Expedi¬ 
tion  to  Yucatan  will  begin  its  intensive  task  of  excavation  and  exploration  at  Chichen-Itza 
January  i,  1924. 

On  account  of  the  desirability  of  visiting  Yucatan  at  a  time  when  the  American  Excavations  in 
Yucatan  and  the  Mexican  Excavations  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico  are  in  actual  operation,  the  archae¬ 
ological  group  of  the  American  Commission  to  Mexico,  announced  for  this  September,  has  decided 
to  postpone  their  visit  until  February,  1924. 

American  School  at  Athens  Notes 

The  completion  of  the  new  Endowment  Fund  of  $350,000  was  finally  announced  by  the  Chair¬ 
man,  Edward  Capps,  on  June  30th,  just  two  years  ahead  of  the  final  date  set  as  a  condition  of  its 
gift  of  $100,000  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  and  one  year  in  advance  of  the  date  stipulated  by 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  in  making  his  subscription  of  $100,000.  When  the  pledges  of  the 
other  subscribers  have  been  paid,  to  the  amount  of  $150,000,  on  or  before  July  i,  1924,  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  will  pay  their  subscriptions. 

Every  dollar  of  the  new  Endowment  has  been  given  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  School,  and 
the  new  income  will  enable  it  to  carry  on  its  educational  and  scientific  work  more  efficiently  and 
for  a  larger  number  of  students.  Excavations  on  a  small  scale  will  henceforth  be  possible  as  a 
part  of  the  School’s  regular  program,  without  making  a  special  appeal  to  the  public  each  time,  and 
adequate  funds  are  at  hand  for  the  publication  of  the  results  of  research. 

The  School’s  present  income,  however,  is  fully  engaged  by  the  institution’s  present  activities, 
and  is  not  large  enough  to  provide  for  the  care  and  maintenance,  for  example,  of  the  Gennadius 
Library.  The  building  will  probably  be  ready  before  the  end  of  1924,  when  it  will  be  necessary 
to  appoint  a  Librarian  and  assistants  and  to  open  the  collection  to  scholarly  use.  About  $150,000 
additional  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  School’s  permanent  funds  to  take  care  of  these  require¬ 
ments. 

The  laying  of  the  foundation  of  the  Gennadeion  took  place  on  June  28th,  with  impressive 
ceremonies,  conducted,  as  is  the  custom  in  Greece,  by  priests  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  The 
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supervising  architect,  Mr.  W.  Stuart  Thompson,  of  Van  Pelt  and  Thompson,  sailed  for  Greece 
with  a  group  of  American  foremen  on  August  9th,  and  the  work  of  construction  will  be  actively 
pushed  from  September  ist  on. 

United  States  to  Send  Art  Exhibit  to  Rome 

It  is  announced  that  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  this  country  has  been  officially  invited 
to  show  its  artistic  achievements  in  Rome,  the  art-centre  of  the  world.  The  artists  of  America 
have  been  asked  to  send  their  best  work  to  the  Second  Biennial  Exposition  of  Fine  Arts,  which 
will  open  in  the  Palazzo  di  Belle  Arti  on  the  via  Nazionale  on  November  4th,  and  will  continue 
until  April  30th,  of  next  year.  This  is  the  most  important  recognition  as  yet  accorded  to  American 
art. 

Frederic  F.  Triebel,  the  noted  sculptor,  who  has  spent  many  years  in  Rome,  has  been  chosen 
as  High  Commissioner  and  has  associated  with  him  a  number  of  the  best  known  American  artists. 
Among  these  are  Edwin  Howland  Blashfield,  Daniel  Chester  French  and  Frederick  MacMonnies, 
who  have  been  appointed  Honorary  Commissioners;  George  Grey  Barnard,  who  is  Commissioner 
of  Sculpture;  Frederick  Dielman,  Commissioner  of  Painting  and  Joseph  Pennell,  Commissioner 
of  the  Graphic  Arts.  Mr.  Barnard  will  be  assisted  by  Andrew  O’Connor  and  Charles  Grafley  as 
Assistant  Commissioners;  Mr.  Dielman  will  have  as  assistants  Frenk  Benson,  Frank  W.  DuMond, 
Childe  Hassam,  Gari  Melchers  and  Willard  L.  Metcalfe  as  Assistant  Commissioners  and  Mr. 
Pennell  will  have  Timothy  Cole  and  Charles  H.  Woodbury,  also  acting  as  Assistant  Commissioners. 

New  Homeric  Find  in  P ompeiian  House 

In  an  article  in  The  London  Times  Professor  M.  Rostovtseff,  a  distinguished  Russian  scholar, 
describes  a  visit  he  made  recently  to  Pompeii  and  the  discovery  by  excavators  there  of  a  house 
which  belonged  to  a  Homeric  enthusiast,  containing  a  frieze  depicting  important  incidents  in 
the  Homeric  poems. 

Professor  Rostovtseff  first  of  all  mentions  the  complaints  made  by  tourists  who  wish  to  see  the 
new  excavations  that  they  are  kept  back  on  the  strada  dell  Abbondanza  by  a  high  barrier  which 
can  be  passed  only  by  means  of  a  special  permit,  valid  for  one  visit  only  and  issued  on  conditions 
that  no  notes  and  particularly  no  photographs  be  taken. 

“The  decorations  are  masterpieces  of  the  second  style  of  Pompeiian  art  of  the  Augustinian 
period,  in  their  choice  of  colors,  in  the  delicacy  and  expressiveness  of  the  figures  and  ornaments. 
Eciuallv  admirable  is  the  molding  of  the  ceiling.  Particularly  interesting  is  the  fact  that  all  the 
upper  part  of  the  walls  to  the  length  of  somewhere  about  200  yards,  is  covered  with  a  frieze  which 
is  partially  preserved.  This  frieze,  like  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius  in  Rome,  and 
like  many  illustrated  manuscripts,  gives  a  connected  pictorial  narrative  corresponding  to  the  story 
of  the  Iliad,  probably  of  the  Odyssey  and  of  the  poems  of  the  Homeric  Cycle — for  instance,  the 
Aethiopiad.  Scene  by  scene  the  famous  episodes  pass  before  the  eyes.  The  Iliad  portion  is 
preserved  almost  intact  and  beside  each  of  the  persons  engaged  his  name  is  written  in  white 
letters. 

“The  style  of  the  frieze  is  not  that  customary  in  the  decorations  of  the  second  style;  it  is  a 
special  style,  as  to  the  character  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt — the  style  of  illuminated  manu¬ 
scripts.  The  frieze  is  clearly  copied  from  pictures  in  a  Greek  illuminated  manuscript  of  the  first 
century  B.  C.,  or  the  first  century  A.  D. 

“The  importance  of  this  fact  must  not  be  minimized.  The  history  of  miniatures  is  still  little 
known;  it  can  only  be  followed  up  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  A.  D.,  as  Kondakoff 
has  done  in  his  remarkable  work.  But  here  in  Pompeii  is  actually  a  copy  from  a  manuscript  of 
the  first  century  A.  D.,  if  not  earlier. 

“  Below  the  frieze  the  wall  is  absolutely  bare.  What  does  this  signify?  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  shelves  ran  along  these  walls — shelves  for  manuscripts  of  Homer’s  work;  in  fact,  the 
private  library  of  our  Homerist,  which  he  took  away  with  him  when  he  sold  the  house. 

“  If  that  is  so,  then  the  rooms  in  the  underground  dwelling  must  have  been  used  by  the  owner 
to  entertain  his  guests  with  readings  from  Homer  and  with  living  pictures  and  dramatic  scenes, 
based  on  the  poems  of  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Cycle.’’ 
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In  Lotus  Land  Japan.  Herbert  G.  Panting. 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.  {$6.00). 

With  pleasing  and  instructive  illustrations, 
with  a  flow  of  colorful  and  descriptive  words, 
the  author,  who  calls  himself  a  nomad,  brings 
to  the  reader  of  this  volume  all  of  the  best  that 
he  found  in  the  land  of  the  lotus.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  political,  economic  and  social 
problems  have  not  been  considered.  There 
are  no  data  columns,  nor  quantity  curves  as  to 
the  vast  number  of  textile  manufactures  or  rate 
of  progress.  But  what  is  given  the  reader  is  a 
fascinating  guide  of  the  country  of  Fuji  San, 
Uji,  and  fireflies.  The  photographs  are  clear 
and  artistic,  conveying  to  the  eye  much  of  the 
atmosphere  of  each  situation  pictured.  Jap¬ 
anese  workers  have  used  these  illustrations  as 
excellent  examples  of  what  is  being  portrayed. 
Seldom,  if  at  all,  is  there  found  a  better  or  more 
instructive  write-up  on  the  famous  and  sacred 
mountain,  Fujiyama,  than  in  this  book.  There 
are  twenty  chapters,  each  a  book  in  itself. 
After  reading  about  the  last  days  of  feudalism 
in  which  the  Reformation  was  effected,  one  is 
prepared  to  enter  Japan  and  does  so  by  way  of 
Tokyo  Bay,  then  follows  the  flower  festivals  of 
Tokyo  in  which  one  learns  that  if  fortunate 
enough  to  be  in  this  city  early  in  April,  you 
follow  a  surging  eager  mass  to  view  Mukojima, 
a  mile  long  avenue  of  cherry  trees  which  is  in  a 
mass  of  pinkish  bloom.  Those  who  have  been 
so  favored  as  to  have  seen  the  gloriousness  of 
the  Japanese  flowering  cherries  at  our  National 
Capital  around  the  Basin  will  greatly  appreciate 
this  chapter.  Then  follow  the  wistaria,  the 
iris,  the  chrysanthemum,  and  finally  the  lotus 
festivals.  This  last  named  flower  is  used  as  a 
Buddhist  emblem — the  symbol  of  triumph 
over  self — and  also  the  symbol  of  Death.  The 
Japanese  women  are  delightfully  treated  and 
should  be  of  interest  for  she  has  been  described 
by  Lafcadio  Hearn  as  “the  sweetest  type  of 
woman  the  world  has  ever  known.”  Then 
follow  entertaining  chapters  on  The  House  and 
The  Children,  Hamakura,  an  ancient  capital 
ruled  by  Yoritomo  in  1192  and  Moskina,  a  holy 
island  which  is  “entered  through  a  fine  old 
bronze  torii  at  the  water’s  edge,  with  tortoises 
climbing  up  wave  washed  rocks.” 

Those  who  are  especially  interested  in  crafts¬ 
manship  will  find  the  chapter  on  The  Artist — 
Craftsmen  of  Kyoto,  containing  much  of 
interest  and  information.  While  reading  this 
charming  book  one  feels  as  if  they  were  really  in 
this  land  of  the  lotus  and  puts  aside  the  book 
upon  finishing  it  as  if  a  journey  had  been  made 
through  Japan.  G. Hamilton  Martin,  Jr. 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  CLEVELAND  AS  AN  ART 

CENTER 


A  Retrospect  by  Hermon  A,  KeeeEy,  Secretary,  The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 


A  STRANGER  who  cannot  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  local  partiality  has  called 
Cleveland,  ‘ ‘  the  city  with  a  soul,  ’  ’ 
A  record  of  many  years  in  which  no 
appeal  for  a  worthy  object,  be  it  patri¬ 
otic,  educational  or  charitable,  has 
ever  failed  to  receive  the  most  generous 
public  response,  has  at  least  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  city  has  a  strongly 
developed  civic  consciousness.  This 
sensitiveness  to  the  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity  certainly  betokens  a  public  con¬ 
science.  Quickened  by  aspiration  it  has 
become  something  very  like  a  soul 
politic. 

Such  a  result  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  origin  of  the  city,  which  was 
settled  in  1796  by  sturdy  descendants 
of  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  stock.  North¬ 
eastern  Ohio  then  belonged  to  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  and  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  by  that  State  of  this  great  tract 
of  country  known  as  the  Western  Re¬ 
serve  of  Connecticut  became  the  nucleus 


of  a  fund  devoted  to  education  in  the 
parent  state.  The  settlers  in  the  new 
“Western  Reserve  of  Connecticut”  fre¬ 
quently  laid  the  foundations  of  school 
houses  and  churches  before  their  own 
habitations  were  entirely  finished.  From 
such  beginnings  an  enlightened  public 
spirit  could  hardly  fail  to  arise. 

As  the  flower  follows  stalk  and  leaf, 
so  art  waited  until  this  transplanted 
culture  had  grown  and  ripened.  It  was 
more  than  half  a  century  after  Moses 
Cleaveland  with  his  party  of  surveyors 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga 
River  that  anyone  found  time  amidst 
the  serious  problems  of  frontier  life  to 
give  much  attention  to  the  fine  arts. 

At  length  a  coterie  of  local  artists 
began  to  appear.  Men  like  A.  M. 
Willard,  Otto  H.  Bacher,  Herman  G. 
Herkomer,  DeScott  Evans,  J.  W.  Bell, 
Kenyon  Cox,  R.  Way  Smith,  George 
C.  Groll,  and  others  attracted  attention 
to  their  work.  An  organization  was 
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formed  among  the  artists  themselves 
which  flourished  for  many  years  and 
did  much  to  stimulate  the  love  of  art 
in  Cleveland.  In  1883,  there  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  “The  Cleveland  Academy  of 
Art,”  a  periodical  entitled  “The  Sketch 
Book”  in  which  appeared  short  biog¬ 
raphies  of  Cleveland  artists  with  repro¬ 
ductions  of  their  works.  In  1882,  there 
was  organized  a  school  of  art  which  soon 
afterwards  found  quarters  in  the  attic 
of  the  old  City  Hall,  then  the  abiding 
place  of  most  of  Cleveland’s  artist 
colony.  In  1889  this  school  became  a 
department  of  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity,  but  in  1891  once  more  assumed 
its  independent  career,  which  it  has 
ever  since  pursued  with  marked  success. 
At  present  the  number  of  pupils  annu¬ 
ally  attending  its  classes  exceeds  seven 
hundred  and  many  of  its  students  have 
risen  to  positions  of  honor  and  fame  in 
the  artistic  world. 

To  The  Cleveland  School  of  Art  is 
due  much  of  the  credit  which  the  city 
now  enjoys  as  a  center  of  art  culture. 

Concurrently  with  the  development  of 
technical  training  in  different  branches 
of  art,  there  was  a  corresponding  growth 
of  interest  in  the  private  collection  of 
paintings,  prints,  porcelains  and  other 
objects  of  art,  but  it  was  not  until  1894 
that  any  general  manifestation  of  public 
interest  occurred.  Early  in  that  year  the 
Citizens’  Relief  Association  suggested 
a  Cleveland  Loan  Exhibition  as  a  means 
of  providing  relief  to  the  unemployed 
from  the  industrial  depression  then 
affecting  the  entire  country.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  an  exhibition  of  paintings, 
sculptures  and  curios,  mostly  loaned 
from  Cleveland  homes,  which  aroused 
much  enthusiasm  and  proved  to  be  the 
starting  point  for  a  movement  which 
has  ever  since  continued  to  gain  im¬ 
petus  and  has  placed  Cleveland  on  the 
map  as  one  of  the  great  art  centers  of 


America.  As  a  direct  result  of  this  loan 
exhibition  of  1894,  The  Cleveland  Art 
Association  was  formed  and  in  1895 
gave  a  most  notable  exhibition  com¬ 
prising  over  500  paintings  by  the  leading 
artists  of  America  and  200  other  objects 
loaned  for  the  purpose.  Prizes  were 
awarded  and  several  pictures  were  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  public  collection 
to  be  formed  in  the  future. 

Meanwhile  the  idea  of  an  Art  Mu¬ 
seum  for  Cleveland  had  already  ma¬ 
tured  in  the  minds  of  at  least  three  of 
her  philanthropic  citizens.  Strangely 
enough,  the  wills  of  John  Huntington 
and  Horace  Kelley,  which  ultimately 
provided  the  funds  for  this  purpose, 
were  both  executed  in  1889  and  1890, 
within  a  few  months  of  each  other. 
Neither  of  these  testators  was  at  that 
time,  or  indeed  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
aware  of  the  intention  of  the  other. 
Each  had  in  mind  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  an  art  gallery  and 
an  institution  for  instruction  in  art 
appreciation,  but  neither  provided  for 
a  co-ordination  of  resources  with  the 
other,  nor  with  subsequent  donors.  As 
a  consequence,  it  was  doubtful  for  many 
years  whether  a  plan  could  be  legally 
devised  which  would  permit  the  differ¬ 
ent  sets  of  trustees  having  custody  of 
the  several  bequests  to  co-operate  in 
the  erection  of  a  single  museum  under 
an  united  administration. 

By  the  untiring  efforts  of  a  few 
members  of  the  boards,  who  were  de¬ 
termined  that  Cleveland  should  have 
one  greater  art  institution  instead  of 
several  smaller,  poorly  supported  ones, 
a  plan  was  finally  formulated  whereby 
a  bipartite  building  was  erected  upon 
a  site  provided  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Wade, 
Cleveland’s  most  munificent  living  art 
patron,  and  its  administration  entrusted 
to  a  corporation  known  as  “  The  Cleve- 
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land  Museum  of  Art.”  This  institu¬ 
tion  which  was  opened  to  the  public  in 
June,  1916,  is  now  the  center  of  the  art 
life  in  Cleveland.  Its  policy  from  the 
beginning  has  been  to  get  away  from 
the  old  idea  of  a  mere  place  for  the 
storage  and  exhibition  of  paintings  and 
sculptures,  and  to  provide  the  means 
for  carrying  the  great  message  of  art 
directly  to  the  people. 

An  institution  founded  and  at  first 
maintained  by  endowment  provided  by 
two  individuals,  would  naturally  expect 
some  resistance  from  those  who  might 
be  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  private 
monument.  Some  effort  is  always 
necessary  in  such  a  case  to  make  the 
community  feel  that  the  institution  is 
theirs.  But  the  new  policy  of  meeting 
the  people  more  than  half  way,  which 
was  inaugurated  by  Director  Whiting 
and  supported  by  the  Trustees,  soon 
obliterated  all  thought  of  monuments, 
private  or  otherwise.  Today  the  Mu¬ 
seum  is  a  live  organism  quickening  the 
community  life  of  Northeastern  Ohio 
and  broadcasting  its  stimulating  influ¬ 
ence  to  many  an  older  institution  in 
which  the  vital  principle  has  never 
pulsed  strongly.  As  is  their  wont,  the 
people  of  Cleveland  have  responded 
liberally  to  the  needs  of  the  new  insti¬ 
tution,  which  has  already  received 
donations  far  exceeding  in  value  the 
amounts  provided  by  the  original  found¬ 
ers.  What  is  still  more  important,  the 
people  of  Cleveland  are  participating 
in  the  activities  of  the  Museum  in  a 
manner  which  insures  it  a  place  high 
among  the  city’s  most  useful  educa¬ 
tional  institutions. 

This  retrospective  sketch  of  the 
growth  of  Cleveland  as  an  art  center 


might  well  end  with  the  foundation  of 
the  Museum,  which  was  the  fruition  of 
many  years  of  hope  and  effort,  and 
which  now  provides  not  only  a  perma¬ 
nent  home  for  art,  but  a  center  from 
which  never  failing  influences  will  flow 
to  lift  men  and  women  to  higher  planes 
of  thought  and  action. 

But  the  art  movement  has  manifested 
itself  in  other  directions.  The  number 
of  private  collectors  in  Cleveland  and 
vicinity  has  greatly  increased  in  the 
past  two  decades.  A  prominent  New 
York  dealer  recently  stated  that  Cleve¬ 
land  had  become  one  of  the  best  markets 
for  paintings  in  America.  Another 
connoisseur  of  international  reputation 
pronounces  a  Cleveland  private  col¬ 
lection  of  recent  years  one  of  the  three 
finest  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Nor  is 
the  growth  of  art  interest  and  culture 
confined  to  collectors  and  connoisseurs. 
The  leaven  is  working  in  the  public 
schools,  in  the  press,  and  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  people ;  the  haphazard  growth 
of  the  city  is  giving  way  to  a  move¬ 
ment  for  artistic  planning;  civic  bodies 
are  demanding  better  architecture ;  the 
people  are  providing  themselves  with 
better  homes,  better  furniture,  better 
decorations ;  the  public  schools  are  coop¬ 
erating  with  the  Museum  in  teaching 
the  appreciation  of  art ;  clubs  are  being 
formed  to  promote  various  branches  of 
art  study;  the  gardens  around  the  city 
reflect  the  revival  and  growth  of  a 
taste  which  is  growing  daily  better ;  the 
neighboring  cities  of  Akron  and  Youngs¬ 
town  have  caught  this  spirit  and  have 
recently  founded  museums. 

Can  Clevelanders  be  blamed  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  their  city  has  a  soul  ?  And 
can  its  artistic  future  be  questioned? 
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By  Henry  Turner  BaieEy 

Director  of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Art 


Art  education  has  three  main  ob¬ 
jectives:  To  open  the  eyes  of  all 
to  the  beauty  of  the  world;  to 
cultivate  intelligence  and  taste  in  the 
realm  of  the  arts;  and  to  discover  and 
train  boys  and  girls  having  special 
talent  in  representation  and  design.  To 
secure  these  ends  Cleveland  has  the 
essential  cooperating  factors  rather  hap¬ 
pily  organized. 

First..  The  Public  Schools.  Art  in¬ 
struction  in  the  Public  Schools  is  sched¬ 
uled  throughout  all  grades,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Helen  M.  Fliedner,  a 
trained  specialist  of  wide  experience, 
who  has  four  assistant  supervisors. 

In  the  elementary  schools  the  instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  by  the  regular  teachers 
under  supervision,  supplemented  by  the 
work  of  eight  special  teachers.  In  the 
junior  high  schools,  art  instruction  is 
given  by  forty-seven  special  teachers, 
and  in  the  high  schools  by  thirty-six 
others,  of  high-powered  efficiency.  In 
The  School  of  Education,  where  a  large 
percentage  of  public  school  teachers  re¬ 
ceive  their  training,  the  normal  school 
of  the  city,  are  two  more  special 
teachers  of  art. 

The  course  of  instruction  which  serves 
as  a  guide  to  all  these  teachers  is  at  once 
definite  and  flexible.  It  insures  orderly 
results,  with  opportunity  for  great 
variety  through  individual  initiative. 

A  fair  test  of  efficiency  of  any  formal 
course  is  the  solution  of  practical  prob¬ 
lems,  brought  in  from  outside,  such  as 
posters  advertising  a  clean-up  campaign , 
or  the  drive  for  the  Community  Fund. 
In  all  such  problems  the  resultant 
designs  are  of  increasing  excellence 
from  grade  to  grade  and  from  year  to 


year,  those  from  the  high  schools  now 
having  almost  professional  character. 

This  good  work  in  the  public  schools 
is  paralleled  and  supplemented  by  the 
excellent  work  in  art  instruction  in  the 
University  School,  the  Hawken  School, 
the  Hathaway-Brown  School,  and  the 
Laurel  School,  the  principal  private 
schools  of  the  city,  and  by  Western 
Reserve  University.  The  University 
offers  no  laboratory  courses  in  art,  but 
courses  in  the  history  of  art,  the  chief 
of  which  are  given  by  Dr.  Harold  N. 
Fowler,  an  expert  of  international  repu¬ 
tation,  whose  History  of  Sculpture  is 
one  of  the  best.  In  fact  it  is  the  only 
comprehensive  text  book  on  that  sub¬ 
ject  yet  published  in  the  United  States. 

Second.  The  Educational  Department 
of  The  Museum  of  Art.  Under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Rossiter  Howard,  the 
Museum  carries  on  two  related  activi¬ 
ties,  local  and  extensional. 

The  extensional  activities  include  the 
circulation  of  exhibits  of  art  objects 
through  the  public  libraries  and  branch 
libraries  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs. 
These  exhibits  show  materials  and 
processes  employed  in  the  production 
of  historic  objects  of  beauty,  such  as 
textiles,  utensils,  armor,  jewelry,  details 
of  furniture,  prints,  dolls,  etc.  They 
go  also  to  children’s  hospitals  and  public 
and  private  schools,  where  adequate 
exhibition  cases  are  installed.  The 
objects  included  are  most  thoughtfully 
arranged  and  labeled.  A  member  of 
the  Museum  staff  has  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  the  installation  of  these  ex¬ 
hibits  and  frequently  gives  interpre¬ 
tative  introductory  talks  to  insure 
intelligent  appreciation  of  them.  Wher- 
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ever  an  exhibit  is  installed,  the  libraries 
issue  reading  lists  bearing  upon  the 
subject. 

Teachers  have  found  these  exhibits 
so  helpful  that  they  are  active  in  en¬ 
listing  the  interest  of  the  school  authori¬ 
ties  and  women’s  clubs  to  increase  the 
number  of  rooms  equipped  with  exhi¬ 
bition  cases. 

The  local  work  includes  (i)  Classes 
for  children,  whose  parents  are  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  Museum,  who  come  to 
the  Museum  for  instruction  in  music  and 
drawing  every  Saturday.  (2)  All  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  elementary  schools  above 
the  fourth  grade  are  taken  to  the 
Museum  of  Art  once  each  year  on 
schedule,  and  at  such  other  times  as 


their  teachers  may  elect.  They  come 
with  a  definite  purpose,  the  special 
topic  for  the  day  having  been  prede¬ 
termined  by  conference  between  the 
school  authorities  and  the  Educational 
Department  of  the  Museum.  No  time 
is  wasted.  The  children  see  what  they 
need  to  see,  and  do  what  they  are  asked 
to  do,  always  with  fine  spirit.  Under 
this  plan,  during  1922,  a  total  of  28,050 
children  from  public  schools  visited  the 
Museum.  They  received  the  attention 
of  two  instructors,  permanently  at  the 
Museum,  but  employed  by  the  city 
Board  of  Education,  and  five  instructors 
from  the  Museum  staff. 

(3)  Close  observation  of  the  work  of 
these  children,  supplemented  by  the 
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opinion  of  their  school  principals,  makes 
possible  each  year  a  segregation  of  the 
most  promising  children.  By  means  of 
two  competitions  in  drawing,  within 
this  group  forty  leaders  are  discovered, 
who  are  entitled  to  instruction  at  the 
Museum  on  Saturdays,  and  forty  near¬ 
leaders,  whose  names  are  placed  upon 
a  waiting  list  for  such  instruction.  This 
instruction  is  given  by  trained  special¬ 
ists  of  the  Museum  staff. 

All  these  young  students  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  look  forward  to  more  advanced 
training  at  the  Art  School,  under  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  and  advanced  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Teacher  Training  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Nearly  all  of  the  talented  boys  and 
girls  thus  selected  who  enter  the  Sat¬ 
urday  morning  classes  at  the  Art  School 
are  able  to  provide  for  paying  the  regu¬ 
lar  tuition  fee,  but  some  are  not.  There¬ 
fore  the  Art  vSchool  awards  to  students 
recommended  by  the  Educational  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Museum  certain  free 
full  scholarships  and  an  equal  number 
of  half  scholarships,  that  these  talented 
children,  whatever  their  financial  status, 
may  not  be  lost  to  the  Commonwealth. 
For  the  season  of  1922-23  the  school 
awarded  a  total  of  thirteen  such  scholar¬ 
ships. 

Every  year  talented  boys  and  girls 


thus  discovered  and  instructed  enter 
the  Freshmen  Class  of  the  Art  School, 
and  become  a  stimulating  influence 
with  students  who  have  not  had  such 
advantages. 

(4)  The  Museum  offers  annually  a 
course  in  appreciation  to  the  freshmen 
of  Western  Reserve  University,  The 
School  of  Education,  The  Kindergarten 
Training  School,  and  The  Cleveland 
School  of  Art.  An  audience  of  five 
hundred  young  people,  filling  the  audi¬ 
torium  one  afternoon  each  week  from 
October  to  May,  is  thus  gathered.  The 
first  course,  fifteen  lectures,  deals  with 
the  elements  of  beauty  as  embodied  in 
nature,  painting,  sculpture,  architec¬ 
ture,  and  handicraft;  and  is  given  by 
the  Director  of  the  School  of  Art.  The 
second  course  in  the  appreciation  of 
music  is  given  by  the  Curator  of  the 
Department  of  Musical  Arts  of  the 
Museum.  Each  course  is  followed  by  a 
written  examination. 

(5)  On  Friday  evenings,  from  Octo¬ 
ber  to  May  inclusive,  illustrated  lectures 
free  to  the  public,  are  given  in  the 
auditorium  on  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  handicraft,  and  other  topics, 
by  speakers  of  established  reputation. 
These  lectures  are  usually  in  four  series, 
one  the  first  Friday  evenings  each 
month,  another  the  second  Friday  even- 
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ings,  etc.  Two  of  these  courses  are 
planned  to  be  of  special  value  to  public 
school  teachers  and  carry  credits  with 
the  University  and  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

(6)  These  lectures  are  supplemented 
by  extension  courses  given  at  the 
School  of  Education  by  members  of 
the  Museum  staff.  Moreover  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  Curator  of  Educational 
Work  are  held  every  month  at  the 
Museum,  which  are  virtually  special 
teachers’  meetings  called  by  the  public 
school  authorities. 

(7)  On  Tuesday  mornings  members 
of  the  Museum  have  the  privilege  of 
special  studies  of  the  Museum  collec¬ 
tions,  under  the  guidance  of  a  member 
of  the  staff. 

Third.  The  Cleveland  School  of  Art. 
This  institution,  now  in  its  forty-second 
year,  was  the  pioneer  in  art  education 
in  Cleveland.  For  twenty-five  years, 
under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Georgia 
Leighton  Norton,  it  not  only  furnished 
instruction  in  drawing,  modeling,  paint¬ 
ing,  and  design,  but  encouraged  the 
artists  of  the  city  to  exhibit  their  work 
in  its  gallery,  entertained  their  friends, 
brought  to  the  city  exhibitions  of  work 
from  the  art  and  craft  centers  of  the 
United  States,  maintained  courses  of 
lectures  on  art,  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  present  public  interest  in  every¬ 
thing  beautiful. 

During  the  past  six  years,  under  the 
leadership  of  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  the 
School  has  grown  in  numbers,  the 
courses  of  instruction  have  been  en¬ 
riched,  the  faculty  has  been  increased 
and  the  equipment  has  been  enlarged 
four  times. 

The  units  of  organization  are  the 
day  school,  with  four  hundred  stu¬ 
dents;  the  Saturday  morning  classes, 
for  children  and  youth,  with  seventy- 
five  students;  the  evening  classes,  with 
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three  hundred  students;  the  extension 
courses,  taught  by  correspondence,  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Cooper,  instructor,  with 
forty  students. 

The  day  school  has  seven  depart¬ 
mental  courses;  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  graphic  design,  deco¬ 
rative  design,  ceramic  design,  and 
costume  design.  It  has  also  a  Teacher 
Training  Department,  and  five  elective 
special  courses :  jewelry  and  metalwork¬ 
ing,  costume  illustration,  interior  deco¬ 
ration,  pictorial  illustration,  and  the 
history  of  the  arts. 

The  regular  courses  require  four  years  ’ 
time,  the  first  two  of  which  must  be 
spent  in  general  all-round  training.  In 
the  second  year  a  slight  differentiation 
is  possible  through  electives,  but  the 
specialized  courses  are  permitted  the 
third  year  only,  unless  the  student  is 
enrolled  as  a  special  and  pays  a  higher 
rate  for  instruction. 
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Sun  Dial,  by  Dominic  Zappia. 
Student  of  The  Cleveland  School  of  Art 


The  Saturday  morning  pupils  are 
divided  into  four  groups,  according  to 
age  and  ability.  The  courses  include 
nature  drawing,  action  drawing,  prob¬ 
lems  in  design  for  toys,  and  objects 
useful  in  the  home,  the  illustration  of 
stories,  the  modeling  of  animals  and 
heads,  and  the  working  out  of  projects 
such  as  “The  Life  of  the  Cave  Man,”j 
“  Castle  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  “  Life 
in  a  Model  Town,”  “The  Circus,”  etc. 

The  evening  classes  receive  instruc-. 
tion  in  nine  subjects,  those  usually) 
found  in  evening  sehools,  with  the  ad-: 
dition  of  costume  illustration  and 
metalry. 

To  aid  talented  boys  and  girls  who 
are  unable  to  pay  full  tuition,  the 
School  offers  a  limited  number  of 
free  scholarships,  half-scholarships  and 
working  scholarships,  and  does  every¬ 
thing  in  its  power  to  secure  work  for 
students  outside  school  hours.  During 
the  past  year  more  than  one  hundred 
students  were  helped  in  these  ways  at  a 
cost  to  the  School  of  some  ten  thousand 
dollars.  In  addition  to  this,  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  dollars,  contributed  by 
friends  of  the  School,  were  divided 
among  twenty-five  students  in  the  form 
of  prizes  for  excellence  in  results. 

The  Gottwald  Traveling  Scholarship 
sends  annually  one  graduate  abroad  for 
a  year  of  travel  and  study,  and  the 
Agnes  Gund  Scholarship  sends  another 
eastward  for  the  special  study  of  por¬ 
traiture. 

The  Donors’  Mastership  brings  to 
the  School  every  year  some  painter, 
sculptor,  or  designer  of  international 
reputation  as  a  Master  in  Residence 
for  a  week  or  more,  as  an  inspiration  to 
both  pupils  and  teachers.  The  Master 
in  Residence  in  1923  was  one  of  great 
reputation  as  sculptor,  author,  and  lec¬ 
turer,  Lorado  Taft  of  Chicago. 

The  School  auditorium  is  the  best 
lighted  hall  of  its  size  in  the  city,  and 
exhibitions  of  the  work  of  the  artists 
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of  Cleveland  and  of  other  work  of 
especial  value  to  the  students  are  held 
throughout  the  school  year. 

The  School  intends  to  have  at  least 
one  deserving  member  of  its  faculty 
in  Europe  every  year  for  personal  study 
and  enrichment. 

Fourth.  The  John  Huntington  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute.  The  will  of  John 
Huntington  providing  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  museum  of  art  made 
provision  also  for  free  instruction  in 
the  arts  to  persons  engaged  in  industrial 
pursuits  in  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
“especially  those  not  having  had  the 
advantage  of  a  college  education.” 
Under  that  will  this  institution  was 
established  in  1918.  From  the  first  it 
has  been  a  popular  and  successful  even¬ 
ing  school.  The  courses,  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  students,  include 
architectural  design,  commercial  life 
drawing,  illustration  and  advertising, 
lettering,  industrial  perspective,  the¬ 
ory  of  color,  engineering  salesmanship, 
and  contract  law.  The  enrollment 
last  season  was  350  students.  The  work 
in  architecture  has  attracted  special 
attention  and  won  honors  from  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts. 

Fifth.  The  Art  Association.  The 
most  potent  factor  in  developing  the 
art  and  handicraft  of  Cleveland  beyond 
the  art  school  age  is  without  doubt  the 
Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Work  of 
Cleveland  Artists  and  Craftsmen,  or 
as  it  is  popularly  called,  the  May 
Exhibition.  This  exhibition  originally 
proposed  and  promoted  by  the  Art 
Association,  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Vail,  Presi¬ 
dent,  but  now  financed  and  managed 
by  the  Museum  of  Art,  receives  the 
work  of  the  artists  and  craftsmen  of 


Greater  Cleveland  only,  and  only  work 
produced  during  the  previous  twelve 
months.  The  work  exhibited  must 
have  been  passed  upon  by  an  out  of 
town  jury,  composed  of  men  of  national 
reputation.  The  increasing  popularity 
of  this  exhibition  is  indicated  in  part  by 
sales.  In  May,  1923  the  sales  from  the 
exhibition  amounted  to  more  than 
$10,000. 

The  Art  Association  keeps  a  list  of 
all  producing  artists  and  craftsmen  in 
the  city,  and  maintains  a  sales  room  at 
4500  Euclid  Avenue.  For  the  past  two 
years  it  has  promoted,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Art  School,  the  Inter- Arts  Suppers, 
programs  for  which  are  arranged  and 
presented  by  some  one  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  literary,  dramatic,  musical  or  art 
clubs.  These  suppers  have  increased 
the  mutual  understanding  and  good 
fellowship  among  the  creative  workers 
of  the  city. 

Another  art  educational  factor  in 
Cleveland  is  the  City  Art  Gallery, 
established  in  1885  by  will  of  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Warner.  The  income  from 
her  bequest  enables  a  jury  of  purchase 
to  buy  from  the  May  exhibition  works 
of  art,  which  become  the  property  of 
the  city.  They  are  held  by  the  Art 
Museum  as  custodian,  and  may  be 
circulated  through  the  public  schools 
while  they  are  in  session,  and  through 
the  public  library  and  its  branches  at 
other  times,  for  the  benefit  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  city.  The  first  pictures  of 
this  collection  were  purchased  in  1923. 

The  cordial  cooperation  of  all  these 
agencies  makes  Cleveland  an  import¬ 
ant  participant  in  the  rapidly  develop¬ 
ing  creative  art  of  the  United  States 
and  gives  it  a  recognized  place. 
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By  Robert  Whitten 

Formerly  Secretary  of  the  New  York  City  Planning  Commission  and  Consultant  of  the  Cleveland  City  Plan  Commission 

“While  I  was  in  New  Connecticut  I  laid  out  a  town  on  the  bank  of  Lake 
Erie,  which  was  called  by  my  name  and  I  believe  the  child  is  now  born 
that  may  live  to  see  that  place  as  large  as  old  Windham.” — Moses  Cleave- 
land. 


CLEVELAND  like  most  cities  is  not 
a  true  growth,  it  is  an  agglomera¬ 
tion.  All  natural  growth  is  pur¬ 
poseful,  efficient,  orderly,  beautiful.  The 
seed  contains  the  plan  of  the  future  tree. 
Growth  is  an  unfolding  of  the  plan  com¬ 
pressed  in  the  embryo.  A  city  cannot 
develop  naturally,  efficiently  and  beau¬ 
tifully  unless  that  development  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  plan  of  growth  that  envis¬ 
ages  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future. 
Dingy,  smoke  begrimed  buildings,  hawk¬ 
ing  billboards  lining  the  streets,  traffic 
confusion  and  congestion,  high  buildings 
stealing  their  neighbors’  light  and  air, 
apartments  and  tenements  filling  in  the 
open  spaces  and  crowding  out  the  trees 
and  the  play  space  of  the  children, 
stores,  public  garages  and  factories 
scattering  through  the  residence  blocks, 
all  show  clearly  that  Cleveland  is  not 
growing  naturally,  efficiently  and  beau¬ 
tifully,  but  for  the  most  part  haphaz¬ 
ardly,  wastefully  and  clumsily.  While 
this  indictment  is  true  upon  the  whole 
of  Cleveland  proper,  there  are  many  of 
its  activities,  localities  and  suburbs  that 
show  the  smile  of  health  and  general 
well  being  that  is  the  normal  expression 
of  orderly,  purposeful  development. 

Moses  Cleaveland,  sent  west  with  a 
party  of  surveyors  in  1796  by  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Land  Company,  founded  the 
future  city  of  Cleveland  by  a  settlement 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Cuyahoga 
River,  midway  between  the  eastern  and 
western  boundaries  of  the  Western  Re¬ 
serve.  In  the  same  year,  what  is  now 
the  Public  Square  and  downtown  busi¬ 
ness  district  was  laid  out.  This  plan 
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with  some  changes  has  been  the  guide 
for  the  city’s  downtown  development 
for  the  last  125  years. 

On  the  whole  the  founders  of  the  city 
and  the  pioneers  who  controlled  its 
development  during  the  first  half  cen¬ 
tury  of  its  existence  manifested  a 
broader  vision  and  a  somewhat  fuller 
comprehension  of  future  requirements 
than  their  successors  in  the  succeeding 
half  century.  This  is  shown  by  the 
Public  Square  and  the  broad  streets  in 
the  older  part  of  the  city  and  the  nar¬ 
rowing  down  or  dead  ending  of  most  of 
these  broad  streets  as  the  city  spread 
out  beyond  the  areas  included  in  the 
earlier  platting.  An  indication  of  this 
lack  of  comprehension  of  planning  prin¬ 
ciples  is  shown  in  the  following  excerpt 
from  the  statement  of  a  city  official  in 
1875  on  a  proposal  to  create  a  city 
platting  commission : 

“  I  do  not  think  it  expedient  to  make 
any  special  effort  to  encourage  the  lay¬ 
ing  out  of  new  streets  at  present,  for 
even  now  some  of  our  great  streets  run 
from  the  heart  of  our  city  out  to  the 
realms  of  silence  and  space  and  shadow 
and  gloom,  where  the  brown  hands  of 
the  barbaric  aborigines  are  extended  to 
give  rude  greeting  to  the  kid-gloved 
civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century.  ’  ’ 

Outside  of  a  small  central  area  the 
present  street  layout  of  Cleveland  is 
quite  largely  the  work  of  so-called 
practical  men  who  cut  up  each  small 
tract  of  land  into  the  maximum  number 
of  saleable  house  lots.  To  their  minds 
a  traffic  street  more  than  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  in  width  was  unnecessary  and 


wasteful  and  small  parks  and  play¬ 
grounds  were  superfluous  in  the  “  Forest 
City”  where  the  entire  residential  area 
was  one  vast  park. 

This  was  on  the  whole  a  logical  con¬ 
clusion  for  the  narrow,  practical  mind 
to  reach.  The  real  wonder  is  not  that 
they  were  so  stupid  but  that  their  pred¬ 
ecessors,  the  earlier  pioneers,  should 
have  had  the  vision  to  lay  out  a  large 
public  square  and  numerous  streets 
having  a  width  of  99  feet  and  a  main 
street  132  feet  in  width.  “Practical” 
men  for  many  years  appreciated  the 
folly  of  such  extreme  widths  and  in 
fact  it  has  only  been  with  the  increased 
traflic  of  the  last  few  years  that  the 
width  of  Superior  Avenue,  132  feet,  has 
found  any  justification  in  their  eyes. 

This  is  only  an  illustration  of  the 


truth  that  human  knowledge  either  of 
the  practical  or  of  the  organized  and 
scientific  variety  is  as  yet  inadequate 
for  good  city  planning.  City  planning 
needs  something  more;  it  needs  faith, 
foresight,  imagination  and  at  least  a 
touch  of  inspiration;  it  needs  an  intui¬ 
tive  conception  or  breadth  of  vision 
that  is  not  born  of  reason. 

Most  evils  in  city  development  come 
from  too  miserly  a  utilization  of  land 
in  planning  and  building.  The  open 
spaces  about  buildings  provided  in  the 
development  of  the  original  town,  in 
the  interest  of  comfort,  convenience 
and  beauty,  are  later  filled  solidly  with 
buildings.  The  detached  dwellings  set¬ 
ting  back  from  the  street  are  replaced 
by  solid  rows  of  apartments  and  tene¬ 
ments  coming  out  to  the  sidewalk  line. 
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The  three  story  business  buildings  are 
replaced  by  skyscrapers  that  are  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  width  of 
the  narrow  street  and  its  capacity  to 
provide  light,  access  and  appropriate 
setting  for  the  tall  buildings  along  it. 
Because  of  the  alleged  scarcity  of  land 
convenient  to  the  city,  people  are 
crowded  into  tenements  with  only  nar¬ 
row  courts  for  light  and  breathing 
space ;  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
only  thing  that  prevents  the  spreading 
out  of  the  population  in  detached  dwel¬ 
lings  is  the  congestion  in  the  narrow 
traffic  routes  that  slows  down  all  transit 
and  automobile  traffic  to  and  from  the 
suburbs.  If,  as  the  city  grows,  a  part 
of  the  lawn  space  in  front  of  the  de¬ 
tached  residences  were  used  for  street 
widening  the  population  could  be  taken 
care  of,  for  the  most  part,  in  detached 


dwellings,  and  without  resort  to  the 
congested  tenement. 

Euclid  Avenue  once  famed  as  the  most 
beautiful  residence  street  in  America 
has  fallen  from  its  high  estate.  Parts 
of  it  are  anything  but  beautiful.  If 
a  reasonable  control  had  been  exercised 
over  the  erection  of  stores  beyond  the 
old  building  line,  Euclid  Avenue  could 
have  been  made  one  of  the  best  and 
most  beautiful  business  streets  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  tardily  applied  provisions  of 
the  set-back  line  ordinance  will  retain 
for  a  few  sections  of  the  street  a  small 
measure  of  the  traffic  capacity,  dis¬ 
tinction  and  attractiveness  that  with 
wise  and  timely  planning  could  have 
been  secured  for  the  entire  Avenue. 

Fifty  years  ago  Cleveland  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  city  because  it  was  a  city  of  real 
homes  with  yards  and  gardens.  Its 
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The  Group  Plan  of  the  Public  Buildings  of  the  City  of  Cleveland.  Birdseye  view  looking  north. 


fine  trees  gave  it  the  name  of  “The 
Forest  City.”  The  building  over  of  the 
lawns  and  open  spaces  and  the  failure  to 
prevent  the  pollution  of  the  air  with  the 
smoke  and  fumes  from  industries  have 
changed  all  this.  When  will  cities  learn 
to  protect  the  air  that  is  breathed  by 
trees  and  humans  with  something  of  the 
same  care  that  it  devotes  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  its  water  supply? 

For  some  years  prior  to  1895,  Cleve¬ 
land  had  talked  new  public  buildings. 
The  federal,  county  and  city  govern¬ 
ments  were  all  planning  to  erect 
buildings  to  house  their  various  de¬ 
partments.  The  Cleveland  Architec¬ 
tural  Club,  inspired  by  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  grouping  of  buildings  erected  in 
the  Chicago  World’s  Fair,  seized  the 
opportunity  offered,  and  held  a  com¬ 
petition  upon  the  “Grouping  of  Cleve¬ 


land’s  Public  Buildings.”  As  a  direct 
result  little  was  accomplished.  During 
the  next  few  years,  the  agitation  for 
new  buildings  was  maintained,  with  but 
little  thought  given  to  the  possibility 
of  their  grouping.  The  Architectural 
Club  again  held  a  competition  in  the 
latter  part  of  1898. 

The  club  was  fortunate  in  securing 
for  one  of  its  judges.  Professor  Charles 
F.  Olney,  a  public  spirited  citizen,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  advancement  of  art,  who, 
interested  by  the  first  competition,  and 
inspired  by  the  succeeding  one,  became 
one  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of 
the  movement.  In  large  measure  it  is 
through  his  devotion  to  the  idea  that 
Cleveland  has  the  Group  Plan  of  today. 

Professor  Olney,  a  member  of  the 
Public  Library  Board,  induced  this  or¬ 
ganization  to  erect  its  new  building  on 
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Proposed  Arcade,  Euclid  Avenue  Widening,  City  of  Cleveland. 

City  Plan  Commission,  Robert  H.  Whitten,  Frank  R.  Walker,  City  Plan  Advisors. 


the  Mall,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  introduced  a 
resolution  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
the  Committee  on  a  Grouping  Plan  for 
Public  Buildings.  During  the  winter 
of  1899,  Professor  Olney  and  members 
of  the  club  gave  talks  before  different 
organizations  in  the  city.  Prominent 
speakers  were  brought  to  Cleveland  and 
through  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  has  always  actively  supported 
the  movement,  the  addresses  were  pub¬ 
lished  and  circulated — the  public  being 
enlightened  on  the  desirability  of  group¬ 
ing  public  buildings. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
local  chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  using  their  influence  were 
instrumental  in  securing  necessary  leg¬ 
islation  for  the  grouping.  The  Group 
Plan  Commission  was  finally  appointed 
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by  Governor  Nash  in  1902,  and  the  first 
commissioners  were  appointed:  Daniel 
H.  Burnham,  Arnold  W.  Brunner  and 
John  M.  Carrere.  These  men  drew  up 
the  plan  for  what  is  popularly  known  as 
the  Mall  and  presented  it  to  Mayor  Tom 
L.  Johnson,  who  accepted  it  in  the  name 
of  the  city.  Mayor  J ohnson  aggressively 
pushed  the  project  as  long  as  he  was  in 
office,  beginning  the  preliminary  work 
on  the  City  Hall,  starting  the  purchase 
of  land  and  otherwise  helping  where  he 
could. 

The  City  Hall,  Court  House,  Federal 
Building  and  Public  Auditorium  have 
been  built.  There  is  now  building  the 
Public  Library  and  under  contempla¬ 
tion  a  building  for  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  some  plan  of  a  building  for 
patriotic  organizations  to  replace  the 
Union  Station  which  was  withdrawn 


Carnegie  Avenue  Extension,  Cleveland. 

from  the  original  plan  for  a  place  on  the 
Public  Square. 

The  plan  of  this  grouping  consists  of 
a  large  esplanade  and  plaza  in  the  form 
of  a  Latin  cross ;  the  main  axis  running 
from  near  the  center  of  the  city  north 
to  the  lake.  Entrance  to  the  Mall  is 
from  Superior  Avenue  with  the  Federal 
Building  at  the  left  and  the  Public 
Library  to  the  right.  The  Court  House 
at  the  left  and  City  Hall  at  the  right 
are  at  the  north  end  on  a  bluff  over¬ 
looking  the  lake.  The  Union  Station 
as  originally  planned  was  to  be  between 
these  two,  serving  to  screen  the  railroad 
tracks  in  back  and  below  and  at  the 
same  time  serving  as  a  magnificent  gate¬ 
way  to  the  city.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  supposed  exigencies  of  railway 
traffic  have  forced  the  abandonment  of 
this  portion  of  the  project. 

The  Mall  will  clean  up  a  run-down 
section  of  the  city.  More  than  half  of 
the  total  amount  of  land  has  been  pur¬ 
chased.  The  Commission  has  through 
the  twenty  odd  years  of  its  existence 
successfully  kept  the  plan  intact,  re¬ 


Proposed  Overcrossing  at  lOSth  Street. 

pulsing  attacks  from  time  to  time  for 
inferior  buildings  or  the  abandonment 
of  the  project  as  a  whole.  Sufficient 
progress  has  been  made  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  visualize  the  result  as  origi¬ 
nally  intended;  further,  it  is  believed 
that  the  general  public  will  not  now 
permit  its  abandonment. 

The  first  orderly  steps  toward  com¬ 
prehensive  planning  of  Cleveland  as  a 
whole  came  about  with  the  creation  of 
the  City  Planning  Commission.  En¬ 
couraged  by  the  Group  Plan  Commis¬ 
sion’s  work,  the  Cleveland  Chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
after  the  passage  of  the  state  law  grant¬ 
ing  home  rule  in  Ohio  Cities  in  1912, 
sought  and  secured  provision  for  a  City 
Plan  Commission  in  the  new  City 
Charter.  vSuch  a  Commission  was  at 
length  appointed  by  Mayor  Newton  D. 
Baker  in  1916,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
spring  of  1917  when  funds  were  made 
available  for  the  employment  of  tech¬ 
nical  advisors  that  the  work  of  planning 
for  the  future  development  of  the  city 
was  actually  started.  The  Commission 
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consists  of  five  citizen  members  and  the 
seven  heads  of  city  departments.  The 
original  citizen  membership  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  consisted  of  Morris  A.  Black, 
F.  F.  Prentiss,  H.  M.  Farnsworth,  O.  P. 
Van  Sweringen  and  Wm.  G.  Mather. 
This  original  membership  served  with 
but  little  change  until  in  1922  Mayor 
Fred  Kohler  completely  reorganized  the 
Commission  with  a  personnel  of  his 
own  choosing.  At  the  same  time  he 
practically  stopped  all  new  planning 
work  by  reducing  the  Commission’s 
appropriation  from  $27,000  to  $5,000. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  City 
Plan  Commission,  the  City  Plan  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  been  the  most  active  unofficial 
organization  for  the  promotion  of  city 
planning  projects  throughout  the  city 
and  county.  Morris  A.  Black,  the 
Chairman  of  this  Committee,  has  also 
served  until  recently  as  a  member  of 
the  City  Plan  Commission,  and  it  is  to 
his  keen  interest  in  city  planning  that 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
Cleveland  is  largely  due. 

A  comprehensive  plan  of  the  city  has 
never  been  prepared.  In  addition  to 
the  work  of  the  City  Plan  Commission 
various  studies  of  particular  phases  of 
the  general  city  planning  problem  have 
recently  been  made,  by  other  commis¬ 
sions,  both  public  and  private.  These 
include  studies  of  recreation,  public 
schools,  water  supply,  sewerage,  rapid 
transit  and  transportation. 

In  Cleveland  as  in  other  cities  the 
enormous  increase  in  street  traffic  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  development  of  the  automo¬ 
bile  has  created  serious  traffic  diffi¬ 
culties.  Recognizing  this  situation  the 
Plan  Commission  undertook  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  a  complete  Thorofare  Plan  for 
the  city.  This  plan  was  completed  in 
tentative  form  and  a  report  describing 
it  was  published  in  1919.  The  plan  was 


intended  to  constitute  a  fairly  complete 
system  of  traffic  arteries  for  the  area 
within  the  limits  of  the  City  of  Cleve¬ 
land.  The  term  thorofare  was  applied 
to  include  all  streets  that  form  the 
main  frame-work  of  the  general  street 
plan,  totaling  about  one  quarter  of  the 
city’s  970  miles  of  streets.  The  plan 
purposes  street  widenings  and  street  ex¬ 
tensions  throughout  the  city.  A  careful 
study  was  made  of  each  thorofare  with 
reference  to  its  adequacy  to  handle 
present  and  future  traffic  and  its  relation 
to  the  plan  as  a  whole.  Specific  plans 
and  recommendations  were  drawn  show¬ 
ing  where  and  how  widenings  were  to 
be  made,  where  corners  were  to  be  cut 
off,  where  under  or  over  crossings  were 
to  be  built  and  where  extensions  were 
to  be  made. 

A  casual  survey  of  Cleveland’s  streets 
would  impress  anyone  with  the  need 
for  planning.  The  not  infrequent  jogs 
in  street  alignment,  the  lack  of  necessary 
connections  between  important  streets 
and  the  many  narrow  streets  are  symp¬ 
toms  of  laissez-faire  policy.  Double 
track  car  lines  have  been  placed  on  fifty- 
foot  streets,  many  of  the  old  county 
roads  have  been  retained  at  their  former 
widths  of  40,  50,  60  and  66  feet.  The 
plan  proposed  contemplates  the  event¬ 
ual  widening  of  all  thorofares  on  which 
car  lines  are  located  to  a  minimum 
width  of  80  feet  and  a  total  length  of 
streets  to  be  widened  of  1 55  miles  dis¬ 
tributed  over  98  streets. 

The  plan  as  finally  completed,  is  not, 
when  compared  to  a  theoretical  plan, 
ideal  but  it  is  a  workable  plan  for  future 
development,  drawn  up  with  due  regard 
to  the  difficulty  of  change  in  the  solidly 
built  up  portions  of  the  city  to  the 
practical  consideration  as  to  its  financ¬ 
ing  by  the  city  and  to  the  danger  of 
creating  taxation  burdens  greater  than 
the  economic  benefits  to  be  derived. 
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In  order  to  safeguard  the  future 
widening  of  streets  as  outlined  on  the 
Thorofare  Plan  and  in  order  to  protect 
the  residence  sections  in  advance  of  the 
adoption  of  a  comprehensive  zoning 
plan,  the  Commission  prepared  and 
secured  the  adoption  by  the  Council  of 
a  Building  Line  Ordinance.  Under  this 
ordinance  in  all  residence  districts  the 
alignment  of  the  existing  building  has 
been  made  the  building  line,  beyond 
which  future  buildings  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  project.  The  ordinance  also 
establishes  definite  set-backs  of  from 
five  to  twenty  feet  along  about  eighty 
miles  of  existing  streets  that  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Thorofare  Plan  for  future 
widening. 

Under  the  State  Statute  the  City 
Plan  Commission  has  authority  over 
the  approval  of  plats  of  land  subdivi¬ 
sions  both  within  the  City  of  Cleveland 
and  within  unincorporated  area  within 
three  miles  of  the  city  limits.  Rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  approval 
of  such  plats  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Commission.  The  control  tnus  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  Commission  would  be  more 
important  and  effective  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  area  within  the  limits 
of  the  City  of  Cleveland  was  very  largely 
subdivided  into  blocks  and  lots  prior  to 
the  organization  of  the  Commission, 
and  the  undeveloped  area  outside  of 
the  city  and  within  the  three  mile  limit 
is  largely  within  the  limits  of  incorpo¬ 
rated  municipalities  and  hence  does  not 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission. 

No  definite  plan  for  the  improvement 
of  the  lake  front  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Commission.  The  technical  ad¬ 
visors  of  the  Commission  gave  consid¬ 
erable  study  to  the  improvement  of  the 
lake  front  for  boulevard,  park  and  recre¬ 
ation  purposes.  As  a  result  they  recom¬ 


mended  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
five  mile  stretch  of  lake  front  behind  the 
breakwater  between  Edgewater  Park 
and  Gordon  Park,  the  entire  lake  front 
of  Cleveland  and  its  suburbs  should 
eventually  be  developed  for  boulevard, 
park,  and  recreation  purposes  in  a  way 
similar  to  that  now  being  carried  out  in 
Chicago.  This  involved  no  change  in 
the  existing  residential  use  of  the  lake 
front,  but  a  filling  in  of  land  under 
water  to  a  distance  of  about  1200  feet 
from  the  present  shore  line  and  the  use 
of  such  made  land  for  park,  boulevard 
and  general  recreation  purposes.  While 
the  frontage  behind  the  breakwater 
should  undoubtedly  be  used  for  port, 
warehouse  and  industrial  purposes,  it 
is  believed  that  a  broad  high  speed 
traffic  artery  can  be  extended  along 
this  frontage,  affording  convenient  ac¬ 
cess  from  every  part  of  the  west  side 
and  from  the  north  east  section  of  the 
city,  to  every  part  of  the  central  busi¬ 
ness  district  between  East  55th  Street 
and  West  25th  Street. 

Zoning,  thorofare,  park  and  transit 
plans  cannot  be  worked  out  for  Cleve¬ 
land  without  considering  the  entire  met¬ 
ropolitan  area  adjacent  to  Cleveland. 
This  will  include  at  a  minimum  the 
entire  County  of  Cuyahoga.  The  area 
of  the  county  is  464  sq.  mi.  while  that 
of  the  City  of  Cleveland  is  but  70  sq. 
mi.  For  the  planning  of  this  entire  area 
the  Cleveland  Metropolitan  Planning 
Commission  was  organized  in  1921.  It 
had  the  official  cooperation  and  prom¬ 
ised  financial  support  of  substantially 
all  of  the  40  odd  municipalities  in  the 
region.  Unfortunately  the  refusal  of 
the  Kohler  administration  in  1922  to 
carry  out  Cleveland’s  part  of  the  work 
has  thus  far  made  it  impossible  for  the 
Metropolitan  Planning  Commission  to 
function. 
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O  CITY  of  the  middle  west  has 
any  architectural  history  that 
goes  farther  back  than  the  last 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There 
may  be  isolated  buildings  that  remain 
and  which  have  had  a  surviving  influ¬ 
ence  but  generally  speaking  the  state¬ 
ment  is  true.  Almost  nothing  is  left 
that  had  significance  when  men  in  mid¬ 
dle  life  today  were  boys.  Business 
districts  have  been  rebuilt  or  have  even 
left  that  part  of  the  city  which  was  the 
center  of  its  greatest  activity  during 
the  eighteen  eighties.  Residence  dis¬ 
tricts  have  been  swept  away  and  the 
opportunity  which  in  slower  growing 
times  was  given  some  districts  to  sur¬ 
round  themselves  with  the  dignity 
achieved  by  age  alone  has  been  denied. 
This  takes  with  it  the  result  that  almost 
everything  that  was  built  in  the  ill- 
considered  period  of  the  seventies  and 
the  eighties  has  been  replaced.  At 
first  sight  this  should  be  an  advantage ; 
and  if  our  cities  have  missed  the  growing 
romance  of  old  buildings  and  associa¬ 
tions  we  should  have,  with  our  experi¬ 
ence,  a  newer  and  better  ordered  beauty. 

Cleveland  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
which  it  may  point  with  pride.  Perhaps 
as  much  as  any  city,  but  the  problem 
has  been,  maybe,  too  hard  to  solve 
with  perfect  success.  These  cities  that 
grow  so  fast  have  not  had  time  to  con¬ 
sider,  and  mistakes  have  been  made. 
It  is  with  that  spirit  that  they  should 
look  at  themselves  because  they  are 
too  old  to  boast  and  old  enough  to  see 
their  own  faults  and  to  be  a  little  patient 
with  them.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view 
that  this  article  intends  to  regard  Cleve¬ 
land  architecture.  If  it  seems  to  with¬ 
hold  high  praise  where  our  opportuni¬ 
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ties  have  been  greatest  it  means  to 
point  out  solid  achievement  in  that  part 
of  our  building  program  which  is  usually 
looked  upon  as  secondary,  but  which 
may  be  of  greater  importance  in  the 
final  result. 

It  was  almost  twenty-five  years  ago 
when  Cleveland,  finding  that  almost 
if  not  all  of  its  public  buildings  had  to 
be  replaced,  concluded  to  have  a  plan 
made  so  that  these  buildings  should 
have  a  relation  to  one  another.  This 
operation  has  become  so  common  for 
American  cities  that  we  forget  how 
difficult  it  was  to  prove  its  value  in 
those  days  when  public  buildings  were 
erected  by  unrelated  commissions  who 
looked  upon  regulation  from  any  out¬ 
side  source  as  a  clear  interference  with 
their  prerogative.  City  plan  commis¬ 
sions  were  unknown.  At  that  time  the 
architects  and  very  soon  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  took  up  the  discussion  of 
having  a  plan  and  a  location  for  these 
buildings  studied  and  agreed  to  by  all 
of  the  interested  commissions.  It  was 
not  easy  to  do  but  was  finally  achieved 
and  we  have  what  has  been  somewhat 
awkwardly  called  our  Group  Plan. 
That  was  many  years  ago  and  it  has 
not  been  finished,  but  nothing  has  been 
done  to  really  destroy  the  original  plan. 

The  four  principal  buildings  with  the 
important  and  successful  secondary 
building  already  erected  will  form  an 
impressive  group  when  the  Mall  has 
been  completed.  The  original  plan 
intended  this  to  be  the  principal  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  city  from  the  railroads, 
and  the  failure  in  this  respect  when 
the  Union  Passenger  Station  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  plan  is  to  be  regretted. 
It  is  even  possible  to  look  upon  the 


Euclid  Avenue  Looking  East  from  Ninth  Street. 


The  Bamboo  Garden — Walker  and  Weeks,  Architects. 


group  as  one  that  is  out  of  the  general 
line  of  traffic  and  to  this  extent  the 
result  will  count  for  less  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  the  station 
remained  as  the  northerly  gateway. 
The  removal  of  this  building  to  another 
site  unquestionably  puts  off  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  group  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  important  lake  front  termina¬ 
tion  will  be  developed  in  a  sufficient 
and  dignified  way  when  the  greater 
necessities  of  the  plan  have  been  an¬ 
swered.  A  more  open  effect  toward 
the  lake,  than  would  have  been  the  case 
with  so  large  a  building  in  that  loca¬ 
tion,  has  advantages  that  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

The  Union  Passenger  Station  has  now 
been  moved  to  the  Public  Square.  The 
exterior  architecture  will  be  largely  an 
office  building  and  disappointment  has 
been  expressed  that  this  important  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  downtown  architecture  will 
count  for  so  little  as  a  monumental  build¬ 
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ing.  Its  approaches  will  nevertheless 
have  an  important  effect  upon  the  old 
Public  Square  which  has  been  somewhat 
neglected  for  the  past  many  years  and  it 
is  more  than  possible  that  this  develop¬ 
ment  will  have  a  tendency  to  rebuild 
the  Square,  so  that  it  may  become  not 
only  the  geographical  center  of  the  city 
but  have  a  real  dignity.  This  building, 
which  will  also  be  the  terminal  for 
electric  suburban  traffic,  may  well  have 
the  tendency  to  hold  first  class  business 
at  the  lower  end  of  Euclid  Avenue  and 
prevent  the  deterioration  which  so  often 
takes  place  at  the  older  end  of  retail 
districts. 

The  principal  business  district  of  the 
city  is  growing  eastward  from  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Square  and  new  office  buildings ,  banks 
and  stores  are  building  upon  Euclid  Ave¬ 
nue,  and  somewhat  on  parallel  streets. 
The  total  result  on  Euclid  Avenue 
is  mostly  new  and  so  effective  that  we 
are  warranted  in  describing  it  as  a  fine 


The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Cleveland. 
Walker  and  Weeks,  Architects. 


Cuyahoga  County  Court  House — Lehman  and  Schmidt,  Architects. 


street.  The  buildings  are  generally 
light  colored,  some  stone,  and  more  of 
terra  cotta  in  imitation  of  stone  or 
granite.  There  are  a  few  cases  where 
owners  have  been  unwilling  to  conform 
in  any  respect  and  the  appearance  of 
the  street  is  damaged  to  that  extent. 
It  is,  however,  for  the  most  part  good 
and  stands  comparison  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  street  of  all  but  a  few  cities.  The 
coal  soot  situation  has  led  to  a  natural 
selection  of  glazed  terra  cotta  which 
can  be  cleaned  down  easily.  This  was 
carried  too  far  and  the  earlier  buildings 
were  too  white  and  too  highly  glazed. 
As  time  has  gone  on  the  architects 
have  compromised  with  the  situation 


and  newer  buildings  are  less  glaring 
although  “cleaning  down”  is  still  kept 
in  mind.  Smaller  buildings  through  the 
town  are  probably  still  too  much  like 
glazed  tile  but  their  more  temporary 
character  may  forgive  this  selection. 

The  use  of  terra  cotta  in  Cleveland 
as  elsewhere  has  not  advanced  except 
in  the  doubtful  respect  that  it  imitates 
stone  more  nearly  than  formerly.  It 
had  a  proper  use  which  has  been  mostly 
neglected;  but  we  do  not  seem  to  like 
the  real  terra  cotta  texture  for  larger 
buildings.  Some  attempts  have  been 
made  towards  color  and  occasionally 
with  success,  but  as  a  rule  the  color  has 
been  that  which  the  designer  found  that 
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U.  S.  Federal  Building — Arnold  W.  Brunner,  Architect. 


he  could  buy  from  the  manufacturer. 
The  designers  have  not  controlled  the 
situation  either  in  color  or  even  in 
ornament.  They  have  made  only  one 
serious  demand  upon  the  manufacturer 
and  that  is  to  imitate  another  material. 
The  manufacturer  has  answered  this 
demand  admirably  and  this  should  en¬ 
courage  us  to  go  further.  Cleveland 
architects  must  be  charged  with  this 
fault  but  no  more  so  than  those  of  other 
cities. 

Euclid  Avenue  is  the  principal  busi¬ 
ness  street,  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
quite  the  best  office  building  and  per¬ 
haps  the  best  group  of  public  and  com¬ 
mercial  buildings  is  to  be  found  upon 
Superior  Avenue,  which  only  a  few 
years  ago  was  considered  a  back  water. 

There  are  other  centers  of  growth 


that  are  having  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  architectural  growth  of  the  city, 
but  for  the  moment  we  are  considering 
only  the  larger  downtown  section  by 
which  most  cities  are  judged.  This 
downtown  development  has  been  rapid 
and  is  improving.  We  believe  that  the 
buildings  of  today  are  generally  better 
than  those  of  ten  years  ago,  but  it  is 
at  least  a  subject  for  speculation, 
whether  this  development  in  Cleveland 
or  in  any  other  middle  west  city  is  a 
fair  or  even  proper  gauge  of  its  archi¬ 
tectural  progress.  The  newer  buildings 
are  fine  and  are  often  very  well  done 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  they  are 
in  any  way  distinctive  of  Cleveland. 
They  might  have  been  built  in  any  city. 
As  an  illustration  of  what  we  are  doing, 
two  or  three  very  fine  buildings  have 
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St.  Agnes  Church — ^John  T.  Comes,  Architect. 


been  erected  making  use  of  early  Floren¬ 
tine  motives.  They  are  of  such  impor¬ 
tance  and  have  followed  one  another  in 
such  a  way  that  one  might  hazard  that 
the  type  had  been  selected  as  one  to 
be  followed.  They  have  been  popular 
and  rightly  so  and  it  is  possible  that  this 
selection  will  be  further  studied  and 
perhaps  improved;  but  is  is  doubtful 
if  it  should  be  and  it  is  probably  only 
one  of  our  experiments.  New  York 
with  its  many  opportunities  of  study 
has  had  a  somewhat  regular  develop¬ 
ment  in  its  large  buildings  and  the  new 
building  laws  have  brought  out  very 
interesting  new  types.  The  same  thing 
has  been  true  in  Boston.  Its  ten  story 


limit  has  resulted  in  a  kind  of  building 
that  can  be  almost  recognized  at  sight. 
This  may  not  be  an  absolute  virtue  but 
the  intention  of  this  article  requires 
that  one  should  try  and  find  in  what 
direction  Cleveland  architecture  is  going 
and  if  it  has  characteristics  which  are 
distinctive.  Nothing  is  harder  to  know 
than  this.  Almost  no  period  has  been 
conscious  of  its  own  characteristics 
although  opinions  upon  this  subject 
have  always  been  freely  expressed.  We 
middle  westerners  are  inclined  to  say 
that  we  like  what  we  call  plain  buildings 
but  this  mostly  means  that  we  have  not 
a  sufficient  number  of  designers  of 
ornament  who  can  really  do  it  well. 
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The  result  of  this  is  that  we  buy  orna¬ 
ment  from  a  terra  cotta  company  which 
is  usually  not  good;  and  after  a  few 
years  the  public  know  it  ana  demand 
that  it  be  entirely  omitted.  The  public 
can  be  depended  upon  to  have  good 
judgment  upon  such  a  subject  in  the 
long  run,  no  matter  how  wrong  it  is  in 
individual  cases;  and  it  is  wrong  in  its 
opinion  today  that  it  likes  plain  build¬ 
ings.  There  may  be  some  thing  that 
is  characteristic  of  our  needs  and  desires 
which  is  gradually  developing  in  our 
great  business  buildings  but  it  is  not 
easily  observable.  Possibly  public  and 
commercial  buildings  are  common  to 
all  places  and  shoidd  not  be  expected 
to  have  local  distinction;  but  this  is 
not  altogether  so  in  the  southwest. 
Southern  California  does  not  borrow 
much  from  other  places. 

The  case  of  the  smaller  business 
building  may  throw  some  light  upon 


the  subject  of  Cleveland’s  architectural 
growth.  The  city  is  growing,  as  all 
cities  do,  from  various  secondary  centers 
which  are  almost  invariably  the  old 
cross  roads  which  were  once  beyond  the 
city  limits.  These  developments  are 
very  important  in  the  view  that  we  are 
taking  of  this  subject.  The  buildings 
represent  the  average  prosperity  and 
good  judgment  of  the  city  more  nearly 
than  the  selected  down  town  group  and 
in  this  respect  Cleveland  is  doing  not  at 
all  badly.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  our 
middle  west  manufacturing  cities  are 
ugly  and  it  is  mostly  true,  but  no  advan¬ 
tage  follows  from  the  sweeping  indict¬ 
ment.  The  fact  is  that  a  distinct  effort 
has  been  made  to  improve  the  so-called 
tax  payer.  Owners  put  up  cheap  and 
unnecessarily  ugly  buildings  so  often 
that  we  have  formed  the  habit  of  con¬ 
demning  them  all  and  of  saying  that 
it  is  hopeless  to  expect  any  of  these 
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Residence  of  John  J.  Stanley — Harry  L.  Porter,  Architect. 


owners  to  employ  expert  assistance.  If 
this  was  true  ten  years  ago  in  Cleveland 
it  is  very  much  less  so  today,  outstand¬ 
ing  examples  to  the  contrary.  There 
is  a  new  two  or  three  story  brick  store 
building  on  Euclid  Avenue  directly 
adjoining  the  best  business  district  and 
it  is  almost  a  slap  in  the  face  to  those 
who  have  any  pride  in  the  appearance 
of  our  principal  business  street.  It  is 
very  disappointing  and  unfortunately 
it  is  only  an  illustration.  There  is 
another  store  near  the  105  th  Street 
center  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
downtown  district  which  has  a  more 
insidious  bad  influence.  The  owner  was 
unwilling  to  join  with  others  and  keep 


his  store  front  back  to  a  new  line  so 
that  the  proposed  street  widening  could 
be  carried  out  without  too  great  dam¬ 
ages,  and  possibly  felt  that  by  making 
an  expensive  front  this  unwillingness 
might  be  forgiven.  It  is  built  of  white 
terra  cotta  and  has  a  lot  of  ornament 
disposed  about  its  surface  and  it  has 
been  remarked  upon  with  delight  by 
passersby.  It  is  not  good.  The  orna¬ 
ment  is  purchased,  not  designed,  the 
little  color  that  has  been  used  is  very 
raw  and  the  whole  thing  is  altogether  too 
bad.  We  may  be  sure  that  in  time  this 
will  be  recognized  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  passersby  will  know  better 
in  a  few  years,  but  in  the  meantime  it 
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Residence  of  Mrs.  H.  P.  Eells — Frank  B.  Meade  and  James  M.  Hamilton,  Architects. 


may  be  copied.  Directly  next  to  this 
building  is  a  good  one — a  very  good 
one,  and  it  could  not  have  cost  nearly 
as  much  as  its  neighbor.  There  are 
other  first  rate  buildings  of  this  general 
size  in  that  neighborhood,  and  there 
are  other  neighborhoods  where  smaller 
buildings  have  been  built  which  are 
exceedingly  interesting  and  very  well 
done.  People  are  beginning  to  talk 
about  them  and  owners  are  beginning 
to  be  interested  and  to  hope  that  their 
building  will  be  liked.  This  is  very 
significant.  The  owner  of  the  great 
downtown  building  does  this  too,  but 
almost  takes  it  for  granted  that  the 
noticeable  investment  means  a  notice¬ 
able  result.  The  owner  of  the  smaller 
store,  like  the  owner  of  the  smaller 
house,  has  a  more  difficult  problem. 
These  small  buildings  are  hedged  about 
with  restrictive  building  laws.  The 
dimensions  and  units  are  almost  invari¬ 


able  and  the  designer  is  called  upon  to 
find  a  way  of  going  just  one  step  beyond 
what  has  been  done  before.  He  cannot 
afford  to  do  much  more  than  this 
because  the  building  has  got  to  pay  and 
this  sets  the  stage  for  the  best  kind  of 
careful  study.  I  mean  the  kind  of  study 
that  must  find  an  answer  not  by  spend¬ 
ing  a  little  more  money  than  the  next 
man  but  by  disposing  it  so  that  it 
counts  for  a  little  more. 

This  is  being  done  in  Cleveland,  not 
universally  by  any  means,  but  here  and 
there  through  the  city  during  the  past 
few  years,  so  that  there  are  now  a 
good  many  centers  where  good  buildings 
can  be  found  and  these  are  going  to  be 
a  guide  for  others.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  this  represents  the  really  important 
growth  of  average  good  judgment  more 
nearly  than  is  represented  by  fine  public 
buildings?  It  is  a  thing  that  is  within 
the  reach  of  a  good  many  and  not 
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Residence  of  Warren  Bicknell — Frank  B.  Meade  and  James  M.  Hamilton,  Architects. 


confined  to  an  exceptional  group.  If 
the  thousand  make  small  advance  it 
accomplishes  .more  than  a  beautiful 
monument  which  can  only  be  within 
the  reach  of  a  very  few.  The  small 
store  is  still  experimenting  but  it  is 
not  going  to  New  York  for  its  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  same  extent  that  the  less 
restricted  buildings  are  doing.  The 
designers  are  considering  color  and  are 
using  it  in  terra  cotta  ti.midly  and  so.me- 
times  very  badly.  They  are  depending 
upon  what  the  market  affords  and  are 
not  controlling  it ;  but  the  more  success¬ 
ful  choices  will  in  the  long  run  be  the 
best  liked  and  will  lead  to  this  control. 
And,  too,  the  original  use  of  terra  cotta 


in  small  pieces  and  disposed  in  its  joint¬ 
ing  to  look  like  itself  and  not  like  stone 
is  more  surely  appropriate  to  a  smaller 
building  and  will  perhaps  follow  when 
we  know  better  how  to  use  color. 

Apartment  buildings  in  Cleveland 
have  had  a  curious  history.  A  number 
of  years  ago  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
offered  three  prizes  each  year  for  the 
best  small  store,  best  s,mall  apartment, 
and  best  factory  building.  These  prizes 
have  been  found  desirable  and  the 
factories  and  small  stores  have  asked 
vigorously  for  recognition ;  but  only 
once  has  an  apartment  been  given  a 
prize.  And  they  have  not  seemed  to 
care.  The  owners  have  been  able  to 
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Residence  of  M.  A.  Bradley — Frank  B.  Meade  and  James  M.  Hamilton,  Architects. 


rent  anything  so  long  as  it  formed  an 
enclosure  and  see  no  advantage  to 
themselves  in  making  such  improve¬ 
ment.  The  apartments,  terraces,  and 
double  houses  have  been  and  still  are, 
for  very  much  the  most  part  ugly ;  and 
more  obtrusive  bad  judgment  has  been 
used  in  their  exterior  manifestations 
than  in  any  other  class  of  buildings. 
Of  course,  there  are  exceptions,  but 
these  are  very  rare  and  are  really  only 
by  comparison.  It  must  be  admitted, 
and  with  delight,  that  there  have  been 
two  or  three  very  good  large  apartments 
built  during  the  last  two  years.  They 
are  really  good  but  it  is  possible  that 


they  do  not  answer  our  problem.  They 
are  taken  quite  frankly  from  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  and  do  not  answer  the  customary 
Cleveland  problem  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  point  the  way  for  the  usual  smaller 
building.  We  like  porches  in  Cleveland 
and  the  small  apartments  have  very 
properly  arranged  for  these.  To  that 
extent  they  are  right  but  they  have 
done  it  badly  in  so  many  cases  that  it 
is  hard  to  find  illustrations  to  the 
contrary. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  entire 
apartment  house  problem  should  not  be 
solved  so  that  these  human  residences 
are  good  looking.  They  are  not;  and 
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the  apartment  builders  cannot  be  cred¬ 
ited  with  having  done  anything  toward 
the  architectural  advancement  of  their 
city.  They  will  do  so  when  the  pub¬ 
lic  demands  that  the  place  where  it 
lives  be  given  as  much  consideration 
as  the  theatres,  garage,  and  drug  store 
fronts.  One  would  like  to  hope  that  the 
ambition  of  the  real  estate  speculator 
would  precede  this  demand. 

A  good  deal  might  be  said  about  the 
public  schools  but  the  subject  is  so 
large  that  it  should  be  treated  in  an 
article  by  itself.  The  importance  of 
having  children  housed  during  their 
school  years  in  surroundings  that  are 
good  rather  than  bad  is  fully  recognized 
by  the  school  authorities  and  our  schools 
have  had  a  history  of  almost  continuous 
improvement.  The  buildings  are  not 
magnificent  and  if  they  were  they  would 
overshoot  the  mark  of  being  a  good 
influence.  They  are  well  done  and  in  a 
manner  that  is  within  the  comprehension 
and  financial  ability  of  their  surround¬ 
ings.  Our  United  States  Post  Office 
buildings,  scattered  throughout  the 
country  in  small  towns,  are  of  a  design 
and  construction  which  is  so  far  beyond 
the  possibilities  of  their  neighborhood 
that  they  have  had  little  or  no  influence 
upon  the  architecture  of  the  town  where 
they  are  located. 

If  there  is  any  distinction  to  be 
gained  by  a  city  because  of  the  fact 
that  its  buildings  can  be  recognized,  it 
is  usually  to  be  found  in  the  better 
residence  districts ;  and  there  has  grown 
up  in  Cleveland  a  kind  of  house  that 
may  be  identified  as  the  Cleveland 
type.  If  one  opens  an  architectural 
magazine  a  glance  will  often  locate  the 
building  that  is  illustrated.  One  easily 
recognizes  New  York.  Even  the  New 
York  residence  has  features,  changing 
somewhat  from  year  to  year,  which  are 
distinguishable.  The  fact  that  it  usually 
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Hanna  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Charles  A.  Platt, 
architect. 


stands  in  a  solid  block  is  obvious  but 
this  is  true  of  other  cities,  and  yet  we 
know  it  for  New  York.  An  illustration 
more  nearly  to  the  point  is  suburban 
Philadelphia.  One  who  is  a  somewhat 
trained  observer  can  almost  always  tell. 
Baltimore  not  so  much.  Boston  a  good 
deal;  and  southern  California  almost 
surely.  I  mean  residences,  but  believe 
that  a  careful  observation  would  lead 
to  the  same  thing  if  applied  to  small 
store  buildings;  although  not  as  a  rule 
to  public  buildings.  Once  more,  this 
is  the  point  that  I  wish  to  make.  The 
development  and  real  progress  in  archi¬ 
tecture  in  a  given  city  is  not  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  relatively  few  great 
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buildings;  not  in  the  most  expensive 
and  the  most  carefully  designed  resi¬ 
dences,  but  in  the  small  buildings  and 
average  sized  houses.  The  larger  build¬ 
ings  of  any  kind  are  more  free  from 
natural  and  usual  restrictions  and  the 
designer  has  the  privilege  and  wishes 
to  do  something  unusual.  Had  he  been 
restricted  by  law  or  custom  to  a  much 
greater  degree  he  would  perhaps  have 
made  a  more  ingenious  study  of  the 
freedom  that  was  left  him.  This  is 
exactly  true  of  a  residence  for  a  man 
of  average  means. 

The  city  has  grown  toward  the 
country  in  many  directions  which  are 
widely  separated.  Lake  front  locations 
both  east  and  west  were  obviously 
desirable  as  soon  as  suburban  growth 
began  and  between  these  limits  resi¬ 
dence  districts  have  grown  out  between 
railroads  and  manufacturing  areas.  Of 
all  the  residence  districts,  the  one  known 
in  general  terms  as  Shaker  Heights 
represents  Cleveland  quite  accurately 
during  the  last  decade.  It  is  not  con¬ 
tended  that  l^etter  work  has  been  done 
in  this  neighborhood  than  west  of  the 
city  or  in  other  residential  centers  but 
the  very  quantity  gives  sufficient  reason 
to  use  it  as  an  illustration. 

Now,  having  gone  this  far,  it  is 
necessary  to  deliver  some  judgment 
and  to  say  what  these  Cleveland  char¬ 
acteristics  are  that  can  be  found  in  the 
average  residence  even  if  they  cannot 
be  discerned  in  the  larger  buildings. 
Goup  Cedar  Hill  and  run  outFairmount 
Boulevard,  return  by  a  parallel  road 
and  go  back  and  forth  on  the  cross 
streets.  There  is  no  great  unanimity 
in  the  choice  of  style.  Colonial,  both 
north  and  south;  Cape  Cod  cottage; 
English  rectories;  a  little  farm  house 
French;  really  almost  everything;  and 


we  often  beg  for  some  peaceful  similarity . 
Nevertheless,  that  similarity  is  there 
and  in  an  important  respect.  The  owners 
have  wanted  good  houses  but  almost 
no  one  has  asked  for  anything  prodigious. 
They  have  had  an  opinion  in  regard  to 
style  but  have  protested  against  carry¬ 
ing  it  too  far.  They  have  asked  for 
formal  or  informal  gardens  but  one  is 
always  conscious  that  no  army  of 
gardeners  is  required  to  keep  them  up. 
I  believe  that  this  is  characteristic  of 
Cleveland.  It  indicates  a  moderation 
that  is  often  not  seen  in  other  cities. 
It  has  cut  off  the  salient  corners  and 
angles  of  its  houses,  has  shaken  its  head 
over  astonishing  features  of  design,  has 
demanded  a  low  toned  result  and  shies 
at  brilliance,  and  has  finally  asked  to 
have  its  home  unobtrusive.  It  is  a 
real  character  that  goes  with  its  mod¬ 
eration  in  business  ventures  and,  curi¬ 
ously  enough,  it  is  making  these  houses 
look  more  and  more  alike  in  spite  of 
differences.  And  the  continuing  study 
of  something  that  is  really  the  same 
thing  can  be  depended  upon  to  bring 
about  improving  results.  Perhaps  it  is 
also  true  of  other  buildings.  Probably 
it  will  be  so  even  if  it  is  not  true  today. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  Cleveland  making 
wild  experiments  and  when  we  choose 
from  other  places  the  choice  is  likely  to  be 
governed  by  that  same  moderation. 
Smaller  commercial  buildings  are  trying 
some  experiments  and  this  is  where 
experiment  should  be  tried  but  the  rule 
is  almost  operative  even  in  that  case. 
Architecture  in  Cleveland  is  improving, 
but  so  long  as  we  believe  in  our  form  of 
society  we  must  have  patience  and  give 
time  for  this  improvement  to  come  up 
slowly  from  below.  A  burst  of  glory 
at  the  top  does  not  make  the  city. 


THE  CITY  PARK  SYSTEM 

AND  THE 

CLEVELAND  METROPOLITAN  PARK  SYSTEM 

By  Wm.  a.  Stinchcomb, 

Director  and  Secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Metropolitan  Park  Board. 


PUBLIC  interest  in  Parks  and  con¬ 
cern  in  and  appreciation  of  the 
many  natural  beauty  spots  created 
by  the  broken  topography,  principally 
in  creek  and  river  valleys,  within  and 
around  Cleveland  is  of  long  standing. 

It  may  be  the  development  or  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  pride  of  the  early 
Clevelanders  in  their  “Forest  City,” 
a  name  given  to  Cleveland  a  generation 
ago. 

Nature  has  been  good  to  this  section 
of  the  old  Western  Reserve  situated 
along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 

Here  we  have  the  Cuyahoga  River 
flowing  sluggishly  through  a  broad 
valley  providing  the  harbor  for  the  first 
settlers  and  suggesting  the  location  of 
the  town.  This  valley  has  now  become 
the  site  of  many  factories,  steel  plants 
and  other  forms  of  industry,  employing 
thousands  of  workers. 

Along  the  lake  shore  both  east  and 
west  of  the  city,  lies  a  plateau  of  fairly 
level  land  which  now  has  become  the 
solidly  built  up  section  of  the  City  of 
Cleveland. 

Both  to  the  east  and  west  we  find 
this  plateau  broken  by  creek  valleys 
which  break  through  it  to  find  outlets 
for  their  water  courses  into  Lake  Erie. 
So  we  have  the  gorge  and  valley  of 
Rocky  River  to  the  west;  Doan  Brook, 
Dugway  Brook,  Nine  Mile  Creek,  Euc¬ 
lid  Creek,  and  Chagrin  River  to  the  east. 

To  the  south,  and  now  partly  within 
the  City,  the  topography  which  is  gen¬ 
erally  rolling,  is  broken  by  many  pictur¬ 
esque  and  beautiful  creek  valleys  open¬ 
ing  into  the  Cuyahoga  Valley. 


Several  of  these  have  in  part  been 
taken  over  by  the  public  as  parts  of 
the  City  Park  system,  or  their  beauty 
will  be  preserved  as  a  part  of  the  park 
system  of  the  Cleveland  Metropolitan 
Park  District. 

Practically  all  of  this  section  of  the 
county  was  originally  heavily  wooded. 
Naturally  the  level  or  rolling  lands  were 
first  cleared  so  that  when  the  city  grew 
to  a  size  when  public  parks  became 
necessary,  the  natural  beauty  of  these 
creek  valleys  had  been  least  spoiled  by 
the  hand  of  man. 

Thus  it  is  that  today  we  find  the 
larger  parks  and  parkways  of  the  City 
of  Cleveland  as  well  as  the  acquired  and 
proposed  park  areas  of  the  Cleveland 
Metropolitan  Park  District  included 
largely  within  or  adjacent  to  these 
unspoiled  creek  and  river  valleys. 

With  this  brief  outline  of  the  topog¬ 
raphy  of  the  Cleveland  metropolitan 
area,  a  more  detailed  description  of 
parks  will  follow. 

THE  CITY  PARK  SYSTEM 

Until  the  year  1893  the  park  system 
of  Cleveland  grew  like  “Topsy”  with¬ 
out  definite  plan  or  system.  There  was 
no  organized  effort  to  provide  for  the 
city  recreational  areas  of  size  or  beauty, 
and,  with  one  exception — Wade  Park — 
a  gift  to  the  city  by  J.  H.  Wade,  the 
city  had  no  park  of  any  considerable 
size. 

In  the  original  plan  of  Cleveland, 
Moses  Cleaveland  had  laid  out  the 
Public  Square  or  Monumental  Park  in 
the  heart  of  the  city.  In  fact,  this 
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Part  of  Public  Beach  at  Gordon  Park. 


park  was  and  is  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Other  small  city  squares  or  blocks  had 
been  created  parks  but  it  was  not  until 
shortly  before  1893  that  public  opinion, 
demanding  the  establisliment  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  parks  commensurate  to  the  city’s 
standing  in  culture,  art,  science,  and 
industry,  took  definite  form. 

As  the  result  of  a  series  of  meetings 
held  by  influential  citizens  of  the  city, 
the  state  legislature  passed  the  “Park 
Act”  of  1893. 

This  act  provided  for  the  creation  of 
a  park  commission  of  five  members  of 
which  the  Mayor  and  President  of  the 
City  Council  were  ex-officio  members. 

These  men,  with  the  aid  of  competent 
landscape  architects  and  engineers,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  lay  out  a  comprehensive 
system  of  parks  and  parkways  which 
might  become  a  component  part  of  the 


greater  city  plan,  which  would  preserve 
or  restore  many  of  the  natural  beauty 
spots  around  the  city  and  which  would 
provide  a  large  park  within  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  distance  from  every  section 
of  the  city. 

To  the  foresight  and  public  spirit  of 
those  who  helped  in  establishing  this 
system,  Cleveland  owes  a  great  deal 
and  this  debt  is  constantly  increasing 
as  the  city  grows. 

That  these  men  sensed  the  true  value 
of  parks  and  held  in  high  appreciation 
the  beauties  of  nature  is  evidenced  by 
a  “foreword”  in  one  of  their  early 
reports  as  follows : 

“To  the  widely  famed  attractiveness 
of  the  Forest  City,  as  it  has  been  known 
in  the  past,  with  its  many  thousands 
of  noble  trees — adorning  the  humble 
thoroughfare  as  well  as  the  magnificent 
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Brecksville  Reservation,  Chippewa  Creek — The  Cleveland  Metropolitan  Park  System. 


avenue — given  the  added  charm  of  a 
band  of  verdure  extending  about  it  and 
forming  a  harmonious  union  with  the 
great  body  of  water  which  in  itself  forms 
such  possibilities  for  giving  enjoyment 
to  lovers  of  the  beautiful ;  giant  beeches, 
oaks  and  elms,  with  maples,  poplars 
and  other  varieties  of  forest  trees, 
standing  upright  in  their  primitive 
condition ;  drooping  willows  shading 
pellucid  pools;  wide  stretches  of  green 
lawn  with  banks  of  sweet-scented,  vari¬ 
colored  blossoms;  tiny  streams  of  crys¬ 
tal  clear  water  running  over  beds  of 
rock  and  sand;  larger  streams  flanking 
deep,  cool  recesses,  where  summer  heat 
scarce  finds  itself  able  to  penetrate,  and 
passing  under  arching  branches  of  foli¬ 
age  unrivaled  in  perfection,  and  rustic 
bridges  over  which  a  grand  boulevard 
finds  its  way;  musical  cascades  that 
play  the  harmonies  of  nature  with  a 
master  hand  and  in  all  the  various  keys ; 
depths  of  ravine,  the  magnificence  of 
whose  rugged  grandeur  causes  the  be- 
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holder  to  forget  any  fancied  importance 
of  his  own  as  he  realizes  the  insignifi¬ 
cance  of  man  compared  with  nature’s 
might ;  in  short,  a  harmonious  develop¬ 
ment  of  sylvan  beauty  to  which  all  are 
welcome,  rich  and  poor  alike,  where  all 
may  find  rest  and  inspiration  and 
pleasure.” 

In  1899  the  Park  Board  Act  was 
declared  to  be  unconstitutional  and  the 
city  parks  since  that  time  have  been 
under  the  direct  control  of  th  city 
government. 

If  one  were  to  compare  the  Cleveland 
parks  with  the  park  systems  of  other 
places  the  outstanding  feature  would 
probably  be  the  uses  and  enjoyment 
had  by  the  great  mass  of  the  so-called 
“common  people”  in  them. 

In  the  early  park  board  days  there 
was  some  public  prejudice  on  the  part 
of  the  masses  because  of  the  feeling 
that  the  parks  were  for  the  rich.  With 
the  election  of  Tom  Johnson  as  mayor 
the  “keep  off  the  grass”  signs  were 
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removed  from  the  lawns  and  the  people 
were  made  to  feel  that  the  parks  were 
for  all.  Public  band  concerts  were  held 
on  Sundays  in  all  of  the  large  parks, 
public  carnivals  of  various  kinds  were 
inaugurated,  children’s  festivals,  field 
day  events  and  racing  contests  were 
staged  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  public. 

All  of  these  things  are  now  recognized 
as  being  essential  in  the  operation  of 
every  large  public  city  park,  but  their 
establishment  in  this  city  over  twenty 
years  ago  resulted  in  a  sense  of  owner¬ 
ship  by  the  public  in  the  parks,  which 
at  that  time  was  unusual,  and  which 
has  continued  to  this  day. 

Public  interest  has  l^een  further  in¬ 
creased  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Brookside  Zoological  Garden,  by  many 
baseball  and  football  fields  and  other 
areas  set  aside  for  athletic  sports — 


particularly  the  Brookside  Stadium 
where  upwards  of  100,000  people  at  a 
time  have  seen  amateur  baseball  teams 
contest  for  the  city  championship;  by 
public  golf  links,  tennis  courts,  and 
cricket  grounds.  The  public  dance 
pavilions  at  Edgewater  and  Woodland 
Hills  Parks  attract  thousands  during 
the  summer  evenings  while  the  bathing 
beaches  at  Edgewater  and  Gordon  parks 
and  the  pool  in  Brookside  are  most 
popular  attractions  during  the  warm 
weather.  Many  have  their  interest  in 
parks  stimulated  by  the  sentiment  and 
beaut)^  connected  with  the  Shakes¬ 
pearean  garden  in  Rockefeller  Park 
while  the  rose  garden  in  Wade  Park 
attracts  great  numbers. 

The  city  park  plan  contemplated  the 
establishment  of  a  series  of  large  parks 
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Big  Creek  Parkway — The  Cleveland  Metropolitan  Park  System, 


around  what  was,  but  a  short  while 
ago,  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  but 
which  now  are  well  within  the  city 
limits,  to  such  an  extent,  that  perhaps 
as  many  people  who  visit  the  parks 
must  go  towards  the  city  from  their 
homes,  as  approach  them  outward 
bound.  These  larger  parks  are  to  be 
connected  with  a  series  of  parkways  and 
boulevards. 

Practically  all  the  larger  parks  are 
established,  but  changes  in  park  admin¬ 
istration  and  lack  of  funds  has  deferred 
the  completion  of  connecting  parkways 
and  boulevards  until  the  subdivision 
and  development  of  intervening  areas 
has  now  practically  prevented  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  system  as  originally 
planned. 

The  names  and  areas  of  Cleveland 
parks  and  playgrounds  follow: — 
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Ambler  Parkway .  48.015 

Ambler-Woodland  Hills .  21.895 

Brookside .  159. 159 

Bulkley  Boulevard .  38.963 

Clinton .  1.666 

Edgewater .  1 17.140 

Fairview  Park  and  Playground .  6.040 

Forest  Hill  Parkway .  88.231 

Franklin  Circle .  1.410 

Garfield .  181.930 

Gordon .  1 12.520 

Jefferson .  12.000 

Kingsbury  (0pp.  40th) .  16.194 

Kingsbury  (0pp.  55th) .  33-550 

Lake  Front .  58.000 

Lake  View .  10.410 

Library .  2.057 

Lincoln .  7-550 

Monumental .  4-44° 

Miles .  1.690 

Rockefeller  (North) .  206.459 

Rockefeller  (South) .  67.040 

Shaker  Heights .  292.462 

Wade .  85.634 

Washington .  125.927 

West  Boulevard .  211.680 

Woodland  Hills .  112.990 

Woodland  Hills-Garfield .  81.414 

Morgana .  4-529 
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PLAYGROUNDS 


Broadway . 

East  37th  and  East  38th . 

East  38th  and  East  39th . 

Kelley-Perkins . 

Marion . 

Newark-Trent . 

Orange . 

Pennsylvania . 

Sterling . 

Superior-Luther . 

Train  Avenue . 

West  38th  Street  (S.  of  Lorain) 
West  Madison . 


Acres 

0.734 

0.966 
1. 1 80 
2.213 
0.747 
1.112 
1. 1 14 
0.298 
2.486 

0.954 

1.202 

1.046 

0.341 


14  393 


THE  CLEVELAND  METROPOLITAN 
PARK  SYSTEM 

It  has  long  been  apparent  to  many 
that  the  best  of  the  natural  beauty 
spots  around  Cleveland  lay  out  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  City  Park  System. 
With  the  rapid  growth  and  development 
of  the  Cleveland  Metropolitan  area, 


public  interest  required  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  these  areas  as  public  parks  and 
recreational  grounds. 

In  19 1 1  the  Ohio  legislature  started 
a  series  of  legislative  acts  providing  for 
the  public  acquisition  of  these  natural 
beauty  spots. 

This  legislation  has  finally  brought 
about  the  passage  of  laws  which  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  creation  of  park  districts 
“for  the  conservation  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  state,  including  streams, 
lakes,  submerged  and  swamp  lands,” 
and  permits  the  Park  Board  to  “create 
parks,  parkways,  forest  reservations 
and  other  reservations.” 

Under  this  law  the  whole  of  Cuya¬ 
hoga  County  has  been  established  as 
the  Cleveland  Metropolitan  Park  Dis¬ 
trict  and  a  Park  Board  of  three  men 
appointed  by  the  Probate  Court. 
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Ledge  in  Chagrin  Valley — The  Cleveland  Metropolitan  Park  System. 


The  members  of  this  Board  serve 
without  compensation,  and  are  ap¬ 
pointed  for  three  year  terms,  one  mem¬ 
ber’s  term  expiring  each  year,  thus 
making  for  continuity  of  policy  in  the 
administration  of  the  park  affairs  of 
the  district. 

As  is  well  known,  the  geographical 
boundary  of  a  district  is  not  confined 
to  a  county  and  there  are  now  pending 
or  being  circulated  petitions  for  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  four  or  five  townships  in 
adjoining  counties. 

The  plan  of  The  Cleveland  Metro¬ 
politan  Park  District  shows  a  chain  of 
parkways  and  reservations  generally 
encircling  the  metropolitan  area  around 
Cleveland.  It  embraces  the  Rocky 
River  Valley  from  Detroit  Avenue 


southerly  to  the  fork  in  the  river  at 
Cedar  Point  Road.  From  this  point 
one  route  follows  the  west  fork  of  the 
river  to  Olmsted  Falls,  the  other  the 
east  branch  to  Berea,  and  through  the 
old  stone  quarry  section  and  southeast 
through  Albion  and  Strongsville. 

The  route  then  extends  easterly 
across  Royalton  and  into  Brecksville 
Townships  into  the  Chippewa  Creek 
valley  at  Brecksville. 

Near  the  mouth  of  Chippewa  Creek 
the  route  enters  the  Cuyahoga  River 
valley  which  is  followed  northerly  to 
Tinkers  Creek. 

The  course  then  bears  northeasterly 
through  the  Tinkers  Creek  Valley, 
through  the  Village  of  Bedford  and 
across  Bedford  and  Solon  Townships 
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Ambler  Parkway — The  City  Park  System. 


and  into  the  valley  of  the  ChagrmRiver. 

The  Chagrin  Valley  is  then  followed 
northerly  to  the  north  county  line. 
Connections  with  the  outer  parkway 
belt  are  intended  to  be  made  with  the 
park  system  of  the  City  of  Cleveland 
by  means  of  the  Big  Creek  Valley  to  the 
Edgewater-Brookside  Parkway  or  West 
Boulevard  connection  and  from  the 
Chagrin  Valley  Parkway  to  the  Shaker 
Parkway. 

The  plan  also  intends  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Euclid  Creek  Valley  as  a 
park  from  Euclid  Avenue  southerly. 

It  is  also  proposed  that  at  some  three 
or  more  places  in  the  district  and  along 
the  line  of  the  parkway  encircling  the 
city,  areas  of  looo  acres  or  more  shall 
be  obtained  in  blocks  to  be  kept  and 
retained  largely  in  a  wild  natural  con¬ 


dition  as  natural  parks.  Such  areas  to 
be  selected  in  wild  and  rugged  but 
pictureque  locations  and  having  little 
other  economic  value. 

As  soon  as  the  general  park  plan  was 
prepared  the  Board  set  itself  to  acquire 
the  land.  This  it  has  done  by  donation 
and  by  purchase  and  appropriation  as 
fast  as  its  limited  funds  made  possible. 

The  system  when  completed  will 
include  20,000  acres  or  more.  To  date, 
about  4,000  acres  have  been  secured. 

The  topography  of  the  district  and 
the  locations  of  lines  of  railroads  and 
main  highways  make  it  possible  to 
establish  this  Metropolitan  System  of 
parks  and  forest  reservations  without 
taking  land  that  has  value  for  industrial 
or  future  residential  purposes,  and  it  is 
generally  so  broken  and  rough  as  to 
have  very  little  agricultural  value. 

Under  the  foregoing  circumstances 
such  areas,  located  within  easy  access  of 
a  population  of  over  a  million  people, 
which  population  is  rapidly  increasing, 
constitute  a  natural  resource  of  ever- 
increasing  value.  The  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners  of  the  District  are  in¬ 
deed  engaged  in  a  conservation  work 
of  a  very  high  type. 

The  development  of  the  Metropolitan 
Park  plan  is  bound  to  have  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  social  life  and  well  being 
of  the  people  of  the  district,  but  it  will 
also  have  a  very  great  influence  in  the 
working  out  of  the  greater  city  and 
county  plan  and  in  the  creation  and 
stabilizing  of  land  values  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity. 

As  land  is  acquired  for  park  purposes 
the  Board  is  imposing  restrictions  on 
adjacent  and  contiguous  areas  which 
will  prevent  the  use  and  development 
of  this  land  in  ways  not  conforming 
with  park  environment.  This  has  the 
practical  effect  of  zoning  the  territory 
adjacent  to  the  park. 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Board  to 
maintain  these  park  areas  in  a  natural 
manner.  Where  native  trees  and  shrubs 
have  been  removed,  they  will  be  re¬ 
planted. 

There  has  already  been  set  apart  in 
the  B recks ville  reservation,  where  the 
district  now  owns  over  1400  acres,  300 
acres  of  forest  land  to  be  known  as  the 
Harriet  Keeler  Memorial  Woods. 

This  tract  is  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  that  gifted  Cleveland  educator  and 
writer.  Miss  Harriet  L.  Keeler,  who  has 
written  so  charmingly  of  our  northern 
trees  and  shrubs. 

Within  this  tract,  those  native  trees 
and  shrubs,  not  already  there,  will  be 
planted  in  their  natural  environment. 
Appropriate  labels  or  cards  will  give 
the  name  and  habits  of  each  species. 
The  growth  of  the  wild  flowers  will  be 
encouraged  so  that  this  memorial  will 
not  only  have  recreational  value  but 
be  distinctly  educational  as  well. 

All  of  the  areas  taken  over  become 
wild  life  sanctuaries  and  no  hunting  at 
any  time  is  allowed.  It  is  indeed  re¬ 
markable  how  the  birds  and  animals 
come  back  where  they  are  protected. 
Practically  all  our  native  song  and 
game  birds  (except  water  fowl)  abound 
in  those  tracts  and  a  great  variety  of 
the  small  fur  bearing  animals  are  com¬ 
ing  back.  Within  the  past  few  months 
deer  have  been  seen  in  one  of  these 
reservations  which  is  only  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  Public  Square  in  Cleve¬ 
land. 

Roads  and  trails  will  make  these 
parks  and  reservations  accessible  to  the 
people.  Camping  sites  will  be  provided. 
Already  several  social  and  civic  organi¬ 
zations  have  established  summer  camps 


Garfield  Park — The  City  Park  System. 


within  the  reservations  where  outing 
facilities  are  provided  for  many  who, 
but  for  these  parks,  would  be  denied 
an  opportunity  for  rest  and  recreation 
amid  beautiful  surroundings,  away  from 
the  smoke,  the  noise  and  heat  of  the 
industrial  city. 

Cleveland  is  promoting  many  very 
important  projects.  There  are  many 
who  believe  that  the  development  of 
the  Cleveland  Metropolitan  Park  Sys¬ 
tem  will  be  of  more  importance  and 
benefit  to  this  community  in  the  future 
than  any  other  public  project  now 
under  way.  It  commands  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  support  of  all  good  citizens. 
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LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE  IN  CLEVELAND 

By  Albert  D.  Taylor 

Fellow  and  Trustee  of  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 


Among  the  fine  arts  which  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  es¬ 
thetic  and  practical  development 
of  a  community,  there  is  none  of  greater 
importance  than  Landscape  Architect¬ 
ure.  It  is  the  art  having  for  its  objective 
the  development  of  land  for  human  use 
and  enjoyment  and  is  defined  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Emeritus,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Har¬ 
vard  University,  as  follows: 

“  Landscape  architecture  is  primarily 
a  fine  art,  and  as  such  its  most  impor¬ 
tant  function  is  to  create  and  preserve 
beauty  in  the  surroundings  of  human 
habitations  and  in  the  broader  natural 
scenery  of  the  country;  but  it  is  also 
concerned  with  promoting  the  comfort, 
convenience,  and  health  of  urban  popu¬ 
lations,  which  have  scanty  access  to 
rural  scenery,  and  urgently  need  to 
have  their  hurrying,  workaday  lives 
refreshed  and  calmed  by  the  beautiful 
and  reposeful  sights  and  sounds  which 
nature,  aided  by  the  landscape  art,  can 
abundantly  provide.”* 

In  its  broadest  terms  it  includes  the 
planning  of  large  areas  as  well  as  small, 
such  as  a  region,  a  city,  its  subdivisions 
or  the  suburban  lot,  both  large  and 
small.  The  special  knowledge  and 
body  of  facts  required  by  the  full 
practice  of  the  art  has  led  to  it  being 
subdivided,  and  the  use  of  more  limited 
terms,  such  as  the  term  “city  plan¬ 
ning,”  pertaining  to  the  development 
and  planning  of  urban  areas  as  distinct 
from  the  planning  of  smaller  units.  The 
phase  of  landscape  architecture  per¬ 
taining  to  the  problems  of  home  devel¬ 
opment  is  the  object  of  this  paper.  The 
subjects  of  City  Planning  and  Parks 

*Froni  letter  to  editors  of  Landscape  Architecture, 
October  1910,  Volume  i,  No.  i. 


have  been  treated  elsewhere  in  this 
magazine. 

Landscape  architecture  is  of  ancient 
origin.  It  flourished  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  in  Babylon,  Persia,  Greece  and 
Rome.  Practically  every  nation  devel¬ 
oped  an  individual  form  of  the  art,  the 
others  borrowed  and  adapted  to  suit 
their  purposes.  During  the  dark  ages, 
as  with  many  other  arts,  gardening  was 
practiced  and  the  art  kept  from  total 
eclipse  by  the  ecclesiastical  institutions. 
It  is  in  the  period  of  the  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance  that  Landscape  Architecture  on 
receptive  soil,  freed  from  inhibitions, 
developed  to  magniflcent  proportions. 
The  landscape  art  of  previous  centuries 
has  come  down  to  us  only  through 
written  records  and  occasional  plans. 
From  this  period  on  we  have  the  actual 
examples  of  the  art  at  its  best  in  these 
years  and  in  the  succeeding  centuries. 

Until  a  nation  or  people  have  passed 
through  the  important  formative  stages 
of  creating  industry  and  business  and 
stabilizing  agriculture  as  the  foundation 
of  their  very  life  and  existence,  art  does 
not  flourish.  It  may  be  alive,  but  it 
does  not  bloom.  This  has  been  the  case 
in  America.  After  the  first  colonizing 
and  establishment  of  society  some  ex¬ 
amples  of  landscape  art  were  created, 
chiefly  in  the  south.  Mount  Vernon 
being  the  best  known. 

Later,  during  the  period  of  the 
western  migrations  and  settlement, 
there  was  little  new  landscape  design. 
The  gardening  that  was  done  was  con¬ 
fined  to  small  gardens  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  after  the  manner  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  landscape  style  in  Europe  from 
which  the  owners  had  come,  the  Span¬ 
ish  Mission  gardens  in  California  and 
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Fountain  Feature  at  Axis  of  Woodland  Allees  on  property  of  Mathew  Andrews,  Gates  Mill,  Ohio.  A.  D. 

Taylor,  Landscape  Architect. 


some  work  in  the  south  but,  practically, 
there  was  nothing  that  could  he  called 
an  American  style.  American  landscape 
architecture  came  into  being  as  a  deh- 
nite  style  with  the  period  of  industrial 
development  and  the  enormous  growth 
of  the  urban  population.  The  first 
large  public  recognition  came  with  the 
development  of  Central  Park  in  New 
York  City  and  the  creation  of  many 
estates  at  the  same  time.  From  then 
(1853)  to  the  present,  landscape  archi¬ 
tecture  has  been  steadily  and  increas¬ 
ingly  making  its  influence  felt.  At  first, 
examples  of  the  art  were  to  be  found 
only  near  the  large  cities,  but  now, 
together  with  the  other  arts,  excellent 


work  can  be  found  in  almost  every  state 
of  the  Union. 

Man’s  first  intuition  as  a  member  of 
society,  after  having  created  sufficient 
wealth  as  a  result  of  his  business  activi¬ 
ties,  is  to  provide  himself  with  an 
attractive  and  a  spacious  house.  His 
first  desire  for  “a  fireside,  afar  from 
the  cares  that  are ;  four  walls  and  a  roof 
above”  fulfilled,  a  full  realization  over¬ 
takes  him  of  something  further  needed 
to  make  his  home  complete,  and  only 
then  does  he  feel  justified  in  crowning 
this  achievement  with  gardening.  For 
it  is  thus,  “Man  shall  ever  see,  that 
when  ages  grow  to  civility  and  elegancy, 
men  come  to  build  stately,  sooner  than 
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Garden  of  George  B.  Durrell,  Cleveland,  Ohio — A.  D.  Taylor,  Landscape  Architect. 


to  garden  finely;  as  if  gardening  were 
the  greater  perfection.” 

Likewise  with  all  arts,  they  cannot 
be  said  to  flourish  until  there  are  many 
who  having  wealth  and  intelligence 
make  up  the  community.  In  such  a 
soil,  the  arts,  the  seeds  of  which  have 
been  sown,  develop  and  flourish  to  a 
high  degree.  The  average  Cleveland 
family  is  rapidly  realizing  that  the 
greatest  investment  for  health  and  hap¬ 
piness  lies  in  the  development  of  attract¬ 
ive  homes  enhanced  by  the  art  of 
landscape  architecture,  the  absence  of 
which  reduces  a  home  to  a  mere  house — 
a  picture  without  a  frame. 

Cleveland,  as  a  great  industrial  center. 


has  only  within  recent  years  directed 
its  great  energy  and  wealth  into  the 
development  of  those  fine  arts  such  as 
music,  architecture,  painting,  sculpture, 
and  landscape  architecture.  Architect¬ 
ure  has  been  faithfully  developed  to  a 
very  high  degree  of  perfection  during 
the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  this 
community. 

Cleveland  is  not  only  fortunate  in 
having  reached  a  productive  stage  in 
its  industrial  and  commercial  life,  the 
result  of  which  is  that  material  wealth 
is  within  the  grasp  of  its  citizens;  but 
it  is  also  fortunate  in  having  a  great 
plateau  with  an  unequalled  water-front 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  its 
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Entrance  lawn  and  terrace  at  residence  of  Mrs.  A.  S.  Mather,  Gates  Mill,  Ohio.  A.  D.  Taylor,  Landscape  Architect. 


business  and  recreational  facilities.  Fur¬ 
ther  than  this,  its  greatest  good  fortune 
is  evidenced  in  the  tremendous  territory 
of  hill  and  valley,  surrounding  the 
entire  city  in  a  semi-circular  area.  No 
more  beautiful  topography  with  its 
interesting  variations  of  upland  and 
valleys  and  also  with  its  growth  of  trees 
can  be  found  in  any  section  of  the 
United  States.  These  natural  assets 
during  the  past  ten  years,  with  the 
introduction  of  the  automobile  making 
the  country  so  accessible,  are  being 
utilized  by  the  development  of  many 
beautiful  homes. 

Under  such  advantageous  circum¬ 
stances,  Cleveland  is  rapidly  taking  its 
place  among  the  foremost  cities  of  the 


country  as  a  city  of  homes.  In  this 
great  forward  step.  Landscape  Archi¬ 
tecture  is  playing  a  most  important 
part.  Industrialism  and  commercial 
activity  are  no  longer  all-absorbing. 
The  higher  attributes  and  amenities  of 
life  now  have  their  place  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  development  of  the  community. 
They  are,  after  all,  the  things  which 
make  life  worth  living. 

Excellent  examples  of  Landscape 
Architeeture  related  to  home  surround¬ 
ings  are  to  be  frequently  found  in  the 
older  portions  of  the  country  such  as 
New  England,  the  New  York  vicinity 
and  scatteringly  through  the  south  and 
west.  The  greatest  number  of  these, 
except  possibly  the  southern  examples. 
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Entrance  Lawn  for  Residence  of  A.  G.  Webb,  Cleveland,  Ohio — A.  D.  Taylor,  Landscape  Architect. 


have  been  for  the  most  part  built  within 
the  last  fifty  years.  Equally  good 
examples  of  landscape  art  are  not  pro¬ 
portionally  numerous  in  and  around 
Cleveland.  The  future,  however,  prom¬ 
ises  much  because  the  conditions  for 
such  development  are  favorable. 

There  are  a  few  home  developments 
of  special  merit  within  or  near  to  Cleve¬ 
land.  These,  known  as  Ambler  Heights, 
Clifton  Park  and  the  Wade  Allotment, 
have  been  under  development  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  These  home  areas 
are  old  enough  to  show  the  beauty  to 
be  obtained  by  intelligent  design  and 
planting.  The  homes  are  located  in 
spacious  lots,  with  space  for  light  and 


air  between  buildings.  The  buildings 
themselves  are  properly  related  to  each 
other  so  as  to  create  a  home  atmosphere 
of  beauty.  Here  the  problem  of  creating 
a  landscape  picture  was  held  to  be  of 
paramount  importance,  the  tendency 
towards  terraces  in  front  of  the  house, 
often  caused  by  economizing  on  exca¬ 
vation  cost,  has  given  place  to  unbroken 
lawns  gently  rising  from  the  sidewalks. 
Clifton  Park  is  of  interest  in  that  the 
development  took  place  in  the  midst  of 
existing  woodland.  The  homes  have 
been  built  among  the  trees  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  destruction  and  a  maxi¬ 
mum  utilization  and  enhancement  of 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  site.  The 
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Planting  Around  Entrance  Terrace  for  Residence  of  W.  S.  Halle.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Wade  Allotment  is  an  example  of  the 
creation  of  a  landscape  picture  through 
the  introduction  of  thousands  of  beau¬ 
tiful  elms,  while  Ambler  Heights  on  a 
splendid  promontory  is  a  combination 
of  the  two. 

Another  development  large  enough 
to  be  a  separate  community  is  Shaker 
Heights  situated  at  a  sufficient  eleva¬ 
tion  to  be  topographically  restricted 
from  railways.  It  is  under  severe  restric¬ 
tions  for  the  promotion  of  landscape 
beauty.  All  structures  are  located  with 
definite  relationship  to  all  property 
lines.  Garages  are  restricted  to  certain 
definite  position  in  relation  to  the  lot 
and  house.  Measures  to  insure  proper 


grading  and  property  line  plantings  are 
likewise  enforced.  The  architecture  of 
the  houses  is  approved  by  the  Realty 
Company.  It  is  an  ideal  situation  for 
the  maximum  development  of  home 
surroundings  enhanced  by  landscape 
art. 

A  typical  development  in  the  modern 
American  style  of  Landscape  Archi¬ 
tecture  is  found  in  the  garden  of  F.  F. 
Prentiss.  A  long  vista  through  an 
informal  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  is 
terminated  by  a  garden  shelter  on  the 
far  side  of  a  small  lily  pool.  There  are 
several  gardens  devoted  to  special 
plantings  such  as  iris,  wild  flowers  and 
the  like.  Two  other  gardens  in  the 
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Formal  Pool  and  Garden  of  Paul  L.  Feiss,  Cleveland,  Ohio — A.  D.  Taylor,  Landscape  Architect. 


American  style,  but  of  more  intimate 
design,  are  those  of  Paul  L.  Feiss  and 
W.  S.  Halle.  The  home  of  A.  G.  Webb, 
colonial  in  design,  is  set  back  among  the 
trees  in  an  open  lawn  preserving  the 
spirit  of  colonial  simplicity.  The  resi¬ 
dence  of  Geo.  B.  Durrell,  Italian  in 
motive,  but  adapted  to  American  sub¬ 
urban  conditions  has  its  garden  closely 
associated  with  the  living  rooms  of  the 
house.  An  excellent  example  of  a 
foreign  landscape  style  successfully 
adapted  to  American  conditions  is  well 
shown  in  the  house  and  garden  of  H.  A. 
Tremaine,  built  in  the  style  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  Another  example 
of  a  foreign  style  successfully  trans¬ 
planted,  recalling  its  proper  associations 
and  yet  not  being  out  of  harmony  with 
its  setting,  is  the  home  of  Mathew 
Andrews  overlooking  the  beautiful 
Chagrin  River  Valley.  The  house,  a 
chateau  of  the  period  of  Louis  Four¬ 
teenth,  with  its  Alice  and  forecourt 


treatment  are  strongly  reminiscent  of 
France.  The  country  home  of  Mrs. 
A.  S.  Mather,  of  Norman  French 
design,  with  its  farm  group  located  in 
the  Chagrin  Valley,  makes  a  particu¬ 
larly  charming  scene  when  viewed  from 
the  hill  which  one  descends  on  the  way 
from  the  city.  The  home  and  walled 
garden  of  the  Price  McKinney  home,  a 
composite  of  Italian  and  French  Re¬ 
naissance,  is  located  in  the  Wade  Allot¬ 
ment.  The  high  enclosure  creates  a 
feeling  of  spaciousness  that  otherwise 
would  be  non-existant  in  the  built  up 
area  immediately  adjacent  thereto.  A 
happy  solution  in  the  English  style  is 
the  use  of  a  ravine  for  a  swimming  pool 
and  garden  at  the  Warren  Bicknell 
home.  One  beautiful  garden  develop¬ 
ment,  that  of  F.  E.  Drury,  has  been 
abandoned  largely  due  to  unfavorable 
conditions  for  plant  life.  Illustrations 
of  examples  of  landscape  architecture 
in  Cleveland  accompany  this  article. 
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Lawn  Vista  on  F.  F.  Prentiss  Property,  Cleveland,  Ohio — Warren  FI.  Manning,  Landscape  Architect. 

ChfTord  Norton,  Photographer. 


MUSIC  IN  CLEVELAND 

By  Douglas  Mooru 


CLEVELAND  has  apparently  made 
great  strides  forward  in  music 
during  the  last  few  years.  There 
has  always  been  considerable  musical 
activity  in  the  city.  As  far  back  as  the 
present  generation’s  eye  can  reach  there 
have  been  singing  societies,  local  orches¬ 
tras  of  semi-professional  nature,  clubs 
of  ladies  formed  to  be  helpful  to  music 
development  in  general,  and  much 
coming  and  going  of  concert  giving  stars 
and  orchestras  from  the  great  outside 
world.  With  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  composers  of  songs  who  achieved 
considerable  reputation  in  our  best 
salons  at  home  and  abroad,  Cleveland 
was  not  known  as  a  music  center,  nor 
had  it  influenced  the  development  of 
the  country  musically  as,  for  example, 
Chicago  with  her  Theodore  Thomas, 
who  brought  symphonic  music  west  of 
the  Alleghenies,  or  Cincinnati  with  its 
conservatory  of  many  years’  established 
excellence. 

But  the  last  ten  years,  which  have 
seen  so  many  cultural  developments  in 
Cleveland,  have  brought  forth  great 
changes  in  the  musical  situation.  The 
giving  of  concerts  by  visiting  organiza¬ 
tions  and  stars  was  carried  on  princi¬ 
pally  by  one  woman  of  great  intelligence 
who  was  possessed  by  a  determination 
to  make  her  city  a  music  center.  She 
conceived  the  project  of  establishing 
an  orchestra  to  be  the  city’s  own,  an 
orchestra  which  could  compete  success¬ 
fully  with  any  in  the  country.  With 
amazing  success  due  entirely  to  her 
efforts  and  the  talents  of  the  young 
conductor  whom  she  brought  to  Cleve¬ 
land,  this  orchestra  has  been  built  up 
in  six  short  seasons  to  a  perfection  of 
ensemble  and  musicianship  which  com¬ 


pares  favorably  with  the  much  older 
established  orchestras  of  the  eastern 
cities  and  Chicago.  It  is,  in  addition, 
an  orchestra  of  experimentation,  not 
content  with  concert  giving  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way,  but  trying  out  all  sorts  of 
ideas,  educational  and  artistic.  It  gives 
“Pop”  concerts  at  bargain  rates  in  the 
middle  of  the  regular  season,  allowing 
the  moderately  pursed  to  enjoy  it  at  its 
full  strength  at  the  same  time  as  the 
more  prosperous  concert  goer.  It  gives 
children’s  concerts  at  the  schools  and 
at  its  own  hall  for  an  admission  price  of 
twenty-five  cents.  It  invites  the  schools 
of  the  city  to  a  yearly  contest  to  see 
which  group  of  children  can  remember 
and  recognize  most  accurately  a  selected 
list  of  pieces.  This  is  called  the  “  Mem¬ 
ory  Contest”  and  for  three  seasons  has 
flourished  in  cooperation  with  the  public 
schools.  And  now,  eager  for  new  fields 
to  conquer,  the  orchestra  has  resolutely 
set  out  to  win  over  the  tired  business 
man.  This  is  to  be  done  apparently  by 
a  combination  of  well  established  favo¬ 
rite  pieces  and  sort  of  a  musical  grab  bag. 
The  victim  is  lulled  by  dulcet  Strauss 
waltzes  and  things  mother,  wife,  or 
daughter  have  established  by  repeated 
pianistic  efforts.  Suddenly  a  masked 
piece  is  brought  forth.  “Listen  to  this 
one,  it’s  a  good  piece.”  After  the 
piece  has  been  played  and  no  casualties 
reported,  it  is  announced  that  a  move¬ 
ment  from  a  Brahms’  symphony  has 
been  played  and  the  audience  feels 
incredibly  virtuous  and  not  at  all  tired. 
Such  experimentation  is  indicative  of 
an  intense  desire  to  widen  the  city’s 
musical  field  and  a  scorn  for  the  tra¬ 
ditional  as  merely  traditional.  At  any 
rate  the  regular  concerts  of  the  Sym- 
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East  Front,  Municipal  Auditorium,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


phony  Orchestra,  made  up  of  interesting 
and  well  contrasted  programs  do  not 
suffer,  and  each  year  has  recorded  a 
steady  advance  in  every  department  of 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra.  And  the 
orchestra  has  gone  forward  fearlessly 
to  the  chill  capitols  of  the  east  and 
come  out  unscathed,  even  with  the 
scalps  of  some  of  the  best  critics.  Its 
conductor  has  gone  even  further  east 
and  has  reeently  won  recognition  in 
London  and  Wales.  The  musical  world 
is  becoming  “Cleveland  conscious.” 


Another  branch  of  Cleveland  activity 
has  flowered  no  less  spectacularly.  One 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  women’s 
clubs  felt  the  need  of  a  conservatory  of 
music  which  would  serve  not  the  city 
alone,  but  would  attract  by  itsexcellence 
pupils  from  all  over  the  country.  Three 
years  ago  such  a  school  of  music  was 
realized  and  is  now  known  as  “The 
Cleveland  Institute  of  Music.  ’  ’  A  com¬ 
poser  and  musieal  edueator  of  inter¬ 
national  prominence  was  brought  to  the 
city  where  he  has  proceeded  to  do  in  a 
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Interior,  Municipal  Auditorium,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


short  time  all  that  could  have  been 
hoped.  The  quality  of  instruction 
offered  is  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior 
in  some  of  its  departments,  of  any 
similar  school  in  the  country.  Cleve¬ 
land  is  becoming  known  as  a  place  to 
go  to  study  music  and  the  importance 
of  the  educational  opportunity  cannot 
be  over-emphasized  in  the  future  of  the 
city’s  music  life.  Quite  recently  the 
director  of  the  Institute,  realizing  the 
need  of  more  choral  singing,  has  united 
with  the  Museum  of  Art  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  big  civic  chorus,  an  experiment 
which  will  be  watched  with  considerable 


interest  in  this  day  of  apparent  universal 
choral  decline. 

Another  institution  of  the  city,  the 
Museum  of  Art,  which  is  itself  a 
newcomer,  has  established  an  impor¬ 
tant  connection  with  Cleveland  music 
through  the  generosity  of  a  family  of 
the  city  and  the  vision  of  the  Museum 
director.  In  the  last  few  years  prac¬ 
tically  every  museum  in  the  country 
and  many  of  the  most  prominent  abroad 
have  opened  their  doors  to  the  art  of 
music.  No  two  museums  seem  to  agree 
as  to  what  the  embarrassed  art  is  to 
do  when  it  gets  there,  but  there  is  no 
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mistaking  the  hospitality  of  the  invi¬ 
tation.  Some  museums  give  free  con¬ 
certs  of  orchestral  music,  some  of 
chamber  music,  some  of  any  kind  of 
music  they  can  get;  others  charge  a 
small  admission  and  thereby  defray 
expenses.  Some  institutions  merely 
have  lectures  on  musical  sulojects.  In 
short  the  museum  aspect  of  music  is 
yet  to  be  determined.  vShall  music  be 
used  as  a  lure  to  get  people  into  the 
museum,  as  a  relief  to  those  who  have 
wandered  inside  and  wish  they  hadn’t, 
as  an  interpreter  or  agreeable  com¬ 
mentator  on  the  rest  of  the  exhibits, 
an  educator,  or  simply  as  another  art 
anxious  for  and  needfid  of  the  stalwart 
protection  of  such  an  institution  as  an 
art  museum?  The  last  solution  is  the 
one  being  tried  in  Cleveland.  Music 
is  regarded  with  the  same  critical  gaze 
that  surveys  each  art  object  brought 
within  the  hallowed  portals.  Concerts 
are  given  in  the  same  spirit  as  other 
art  exhibitions.  No  one  cares  if  they 
are  popular  so  long  as  they  are  good. 
Anyone  can  come  to  the  Museum  and 
hear  certain  kinds  of  music  of  an  un¬ 
questioned  standard,  such  as  chamber 
music,  organ  music,  and  choral  singing; 
for  it  is  obvious  that  no  art  museum 
could  do  more  than  co.mplement  the 
city’s  music  and  the  kind  of  music 
attempted  must  be  determined  by  what 
the  city  needs  and  what  it  has.  Also 
lectures  are  given  from  time  to  time  on 
musical  subjects  and  there  are  special 
chamber  concerts  where  the  work  is 
analyzed  by  a  lecturer  and  then  per¬ 
formed  in  its  entirety.  Educational 
work  of  a  similar  nature  is  also  done 
with  children.  And  so  the  art  museum 
may  prove  in  music  to  be  a  school  for 
audiences  as  it  is  a  school  of  painting  and 
sculpture  for  home  decorators.  It  has 
met  with  a  most  cordial  response  in  the 
five  years  of  its  experimentation.  It  is 


bound  to  affect  the  city’s  music  in  the 
years  to  come.  Certainly  the  giving  of 
a  hearing  of  the  masterpieces  of  musical 
literature  should  have  eventual  if  not 
immediate  value.  The  statement  of 
Theodore  Thomas  that  “  Popular  music 
is  familiar  music  ”  shoidd  be  a  challenge 
to  all  who  insist  that  the  public  must  be 
fed  on  a  combination  of  musical  pap 
and  slush.  The  artistic  public  of  all 
times  has  always  preferred  leadership 
to  toadying  and  has  a  disconcerting 
way  of  convincing  betimes  those  who 
piously  give  the  public  what  it  wants. 

One  other  musical  institution  among 
many  of  especial  interest  deserves  men¬ 
tion.  In  company  with  several  other 
cities  Cleveland  supports,  by  contri¬ 
bution  from  the  public  budget,  a  school 
of  music  instruction  of  a  semi-charitable 
nature.  Modelled  after  similar  institu¬ 
tions  of  New  York  and  Boston,  “The 
Cleveland  Music  vSchool  Settlement” 
gives  for  a  small  fee  a  good  musical 
training  to  boys  and  girls  of  special 
talent  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  ordi¬ 
nary  rates.  This  school,  which  is 
operated  with  vision  and  efficiency,  has 
already  made  effective  additions  to  the 
instrumental  performers  of  the  city. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of 
experiments  at  concert  giving  on  a  large 
scale.  The  new  Cleveland  auditorium, 
seating  over  twelve  thousand  people, 
has  offered  an  ideal  setting  for  popular 
concerts  by  fa.mous  artists.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  the  admission  price 
extremely  reasonable  because  of  the 
large  capacity  of  the  hall,  and  an 
opportunity  to  hear  good  music  has  been 
extended  during  the  past  year  to  the 
public  of  the  city  through  the  efforts 
of  one  man.  The  city  administration 
has  viewed  the  success  of  the  experiment 
and  is  now  planning  to  use  its  own  hall 
for  a  similar  purpose,  allowing  the 
profits  of  the  venture  to  revert  to  the 
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city’s  coffers  instead  of  those  of  an 
individual.  Such  is  inevitably  the  fate 
of  the  pioneer. 

All  this  activity  in  the  world  of  music 
places  Cleveland  in  the  ranks  of  the 
leading  cities  of  the  country  musically. 
Not  only  is  the  city  a  musical  metrop¬ 
olis,  but  is  boldly  asking  recognition 
as  such. 

It  would  be  a  jaundiced  critic  who 
would  cavil  at  this  trend  of  the  times 
and  yet  there  is  a  danger  lurking  in  the 
future,  a  danger  even  today  partially 
realized. 

What  makes  a  community  musical? 
What  is  music  for,  and  why  do  we  have 
it  at  all?  These  are  disturbing  ques¬ 
tions,  entirely  unfitted  for  solution  in 
this  “abstract  and  brief  chronicle  of 
the  time.”  This  much  has  been  agreed 
upon  by  a  few  of  the  very  few  who  have 
given  music  any  thought  at  all;  the 
ideal  of  music  is  to  make  it  yourself. 
The  expression  of  your  own  emotion  by 
your  own  music  is  the  supreme  joy  of 
the  art.  Only  those  who  cannot  make 
music  the,mselves  li.mit  their  enjoyment 
to  listening  to  the  efforts  of  other 
people.  Naturally,  other  people’s  emo¬ 
tions  are  never  so  interesting  as  our 
own.  Yet  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a 
city  such  as  New  York,  swamped  by 
concerts  where,  instead  of  making 
their  own  music,  the  unfortunate  music¬ 
ally  inclined  live  in  a  mad  rush  trying 
to  keep  up  with  the  cloud-burst  of 
visiting  performers  that  seem.s  to  drown 
initiative.  Because  of  this  crowding  to¬ 
gether  of  practically  all  the  world’s 
best  performing  talent,  the  claim  is 
made  that  New  York  is  the  world’s 
most  musical  city.  Contrast  this  pitiful 
spectacle  with  the  little  town  of  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Pennsylvania,  where  no  self- 
respecting  Victrola  Red-Seal  artist 
would  think  it  worth  while  to  appear. 
In  this  town  every  year  the  Mass  in  B 


of  Bach  and  one  of  the  great  Passions  are 
given  with  practically  all  of  the  entire 
countryside  participating.  One  goes 
into  the  fish  market  and  catches  strains 
of  a  choral  whistled  by  the  clerk.  In 
the  post-office  arguments  are  overheard 
as  to  whether  the  St.  John  Passion  is 
superior  to  the  St.  Matthew.  Almost 
everyone  in  the  town  is  impregnated 
with  Bach’s  magnificent  music.  Which 
seems  the  more  truly  musical,  Bethle¬ 
hem  or  concert  gorged  New  York? 

An  interesting  protest  against  the 
practice  of  importing  artists  from  out¬ 
side  was  made  last  year  by  a  group  of 
many  of  the  city’s  best  musicians  of 
long  residence  who  formed  “  The  Cleve¬ 
land  Musical  Association,”  dedicated 
to  proving  to  the  city  that  Cleveland 
artists  are  the  equal  if  not  the  superior 
of  those  from  outside.  This  gesture  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  by 
audiences  who  attended  the  several 
concerts  given,  and  the  “Cleveland 
Musical  Association”  surely  will  fill  an 
important  place  in  the  city’s  musical 
life  if  it  keeps  alive  the  interest  and  the 
aspiration  of  local  music-makers. 

Of  the  grave  problems  of  how  to 
enjoy  the  wealth  of  the  world’s  best 
music  as  a  real  metropolis  does,  and  yet 
retain  the  fresh  vigor  of  the  smaller 
community  which  gets  less  and  gives 
more,  no  solution  is  offered  by  the 
writer.  Cleveland  is  unquestionably 
becoming  a  musical  metropolis.  Yet 
an  inevitable  opti.mism  possesses  any¬ 
one  who  studies  the  situation.  Big- 
hearted,  generous  Cleveland  has  de¬ 
cided  to  foster  the  art  of  music.  Never 
was  there  such  universal  financial  sup¬ 
port  for  any  kind  of  artistic  project 
having  a  plausible  sponsor.  And  Cleve¬ 
land  has  the  one  quality  which  is  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  art  of  music, 
without  which  nothing  is  possible, 
enthusiasm. 
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Portrait  of  Mrs.  John  Thomson  Mason,  by  Gilbert  Stuart. 
Gift  of  J.  H.  v/ade.  The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 


The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 


THE  CLEVELAND  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

By  Frederic  Allen  Whiting,  Director 


The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  has 
had  but  a  brief  existence,  only 
seven  years  having  elapsed  since 
its  doors  were  opened  to  the  public, 
although  a  valuable  preparatory  period 
of  three  additional  years  preceded  the 
opening.  From  the  start  the  aim  of 
those  responsible  for  its  policies  has 
been  to  make  it  the  most  valuable  pos¬ 
sible  institution  to  the  community,  that 
it  might  render  the  broadest  service 
to  the  greatest  number  of  people. 

That  these  ambitions  have  been  to 
some  extent  met  is  indicated  by  the 
tribute  recently  paid  to  the  Museum 
by  Royal  Cortissoz,  the  New  York 
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critic :  who,  in  speaking  of  the  Museum 
in  an  eastern  city,  said  in  part : 

“  It  was  planned,  to  begin  with,  in  a 
delightful  way,  it  has  attractive  rooms, 
attractive  vistas.  It  has  a  court  that 
by  itself  is  one  of  the  finest  things  in 
any  museum  anywhere.  Then  all  the 
fine  things  the  museum  possesses — and 
it  has  many — are  installed  so  skilfully, 
so  charmingly,  that  they  cease  to  be 
‘specimens’  but  are  vital  parts  in  a 
living  organism.  Finally  the  Cleveland 
Museum  is  run  with  extraordinary  close 
contact  with  the  public  ...  I  love  that 
museum  ...  It  has  a  heart.  There  is 
a  horribly  pedantic  term  much  in  use 


Gallery  of  Decorative  Arts,  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 


among  museum  experts;  they  speak  of 
things  ‘  museological.  ’  You  think,  when 
you  hear  it,  of  a  eoldly  scientific  place 
and  atmosphere.  In  Cleveland  it  would 
be  out  of  place.  The  museum  is  warmly 
alive,  interesting,  charming.” 

In  the  article  by  Mr.  Kelley  on  ‘‘The 
Growth  of  Cleveland  as  an  Art  Center  ” 
an  account  is  given  of  the  conditions 
which  m.ade  possible  the  foundation  of 
the  Museum,  of  the  trusts  from  which 
the  funds  came,  the  difficulties  encoun¬ 
tered  in  harmonizing  the  diverse  pro¬ 
visions  of  these  trusts  and  the  final 
arrangement  by  which  the  resources 
might  be  combined  for  the  erection  of 
one  museum  building. 

The  Museum  was  opened  on  June  6, 
1916  with  an  important  inaugural  ex¬ 
hibition  consisting  largely  of  objects 
of  art  lent  by  museums,  collectors  and 
dealers  from  outside  Cleveland;  but 
included  in  this  exhibit  were  important 


collections  already  acquired  through 
funds  from  the  John  Huntington  trust; 
the  Holden  collection  of  Italian  primi¬ 
tives  ;  the  Severance  collection  of  arms 
and  Armor;  and  the  set  of  tapestries 
presented  in  memory  of  Dr.  Dudley  P. 
Allen;  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the 
more  important  early  acquisitions.  The 
interest  aroused  by  the  inaugural  ex¬ 
hibition  inspired  many  to  become 
donors,  and  important  gifts  have  been 
received  more  or  less  steadily  ever  since, 
so  that  today  the  building,  which  was 
originally  deemed  adequate  for  many 
years’  growth,  is  already  too  small  for 
the  proper  exhibition  of  the  collections. 

A  constantly  developing  educational 
program  is  carried  on,  the  details  of 
which  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  Art 
Education.  This  takes  the  time  of  a 
staff  of  six  and  is  taxing  to  the  limit 
the  time,  means,  and  space  available. 
The  aim  of  the  Educational  Depart- 
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Garden  Court,  Showing  Roman  Pavement  and  Marble  Garden  Furniture.  The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 


merit  is  to  reach  people  of  all  ages  and 
conditions.  Not  only  are  there  lectures, 
exhibitions,  and  classes  that  make  an 
appeal  to  adults,  but  similar  activities 
are  carried  on  for  children.  An  impor¬ 
tant  aid  to  the  educational  work  is  the 
Reference  Library  which  has  not  only 
carefully  chosen  art  books  and  maga¬ 
zines,  but  also  files  of  clippings,  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  lantern  slides.  A  Tex¬ 
tile  Study  Room  cares  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  collection  of  textiles,  laces  and 
embroideries  and  makes  them  readily 
available  for  students.  Most  of  these 
are  mounted  for  exhibition  in  spe¬ 
cially  designed  frames.  This  room  is 
also  used  as  a  conference  room  for 


meetings  of  clubs  and  other  groups 
studying  art  subjects.  The  important 
collection  of  prints  is  provided  for  in 
the  Print  Study  Room  where  every 
encouragement  is  given  those  interested 
in  this  subject.  The  Print  Club  was 
organized  some  years  ago,  its  object 
being  “  to  acquire  prints  for  the  museum 
and  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  and  an 
appreciation  for  prints  in  the  com¬ 
munity.” 

The  appreciation  and  love  of  the 
best  music  is  also  encouraged  through  a 
Department  of  Musical  Arts,  made 
possible  by  income  from  the  P.  J. 
McMyler  Musical  Endowment  Fund 
and  the  presentation  of  the  McMyler 
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Marble  Head  supposed  to  represent  Abelard.  Attributed  to  Miche'  Marble  Head  supposed  to  represent  Heloise.  Attributed  to  Michel 

Colombe  or  his  school.  Period:  first  quarter  of  sixteenth  century.  Colombe  or  his  school.  Period:  first  quarter  of  sixteenth  century. 

Gift  of  William  G.  Mather.  The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art.  Gift  of  William  G.  Mather.  The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 


Portrait  of  Miss  Dora  Wheeler,  by  William  Merritt  Chase.  Gift  of  Mrs.  Boudinot  Keith.  The  Cleveland 

Museum  of  Art. 


Memorial  Organ.  Under  the  direction 
of  a  Curator  and  assistant,  organ  re¬ 
citals  and  interpretative  talks  on  great 
compositions,  illustrated  by  competent 
musicians,  are  given  weekly.  Talks  on 
the  appreciation  of  music  are  given  to 
children. 

The  Children’s  Museum  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  feature  of  the  Educational  Depart¬ 
ment.  Here  the  exhibits  are  of  especial 
appeal  to  children  and  every  effort  is 
made  to  develop  an  appreciation  of 
beauty.  Free  drawing  materials  are 
available  and  the  young  visitors  are 
encouraged  to  make  their  own  choice 
of  subjects  here  or  in  the  galleries. 


Members  of  the  staff  are  always  on 
hand  to  give  them  assistance  and  advice 
and  to  watch  for  budding  talent  to  be 
encouraged.  Special  classes  in  music 
appreciation  and  drawing  are  arranged 
on  Saturday  mornings  and  Thursday 
afternoons  for  children  of  members,  and 
every  Saturday  afternoon  during  the 
winter  season  an  appropriate  entertain¬ 
ment  is  given  to  which  all  children  are 
admitted  free. 

The  museum  building  is  admirably 
planned  for  its  uses  although  rapidly 
being  outgrown.  It  embodies  a  number 
of  features  which  were  new  at  the  time 
of  its  erection  but  have  since  been 
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La  Sortie  du  Bain,  by  Mary  Cassatt.  Gift  of  J.  H.  Wade.  The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 


adopted  elsewhere.  In  plan  it  consists 
of  a  series  of  galleries  built  around  a 
central  rotunda  and  two  large  courts. 
One  of  these  is  the  Court  of  Tapestries 
and  Armor;  and  the  other,  the  Garden 
Court,  where  are  shown  architectural 
sculptures  amidst  growing  plants,  which 
provides  a  place  of  rest  for  visitors  suf¬ 
fering  from  “museum  fatigue.” 

The  lighting  of  the  Museum  through¬ 
out  is  the  result  of  careful  study  by  a 
committee  of  experts  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Dr.  Edward  P.  Hyde.  Not 
only  is  the  artificial  light  properly 
directed  and  the  equivalent  of  normal 
daylight,  but  the  sunlight  is  controlled 
by  louvers  under  the  outer  skylight  of 
the  painting  galleries,  so  that  no  direct 
rays  of  sunlight  need  enter.  Other 
galleries  for  Decorative  Arts  and  Ori¬ 
ental  Arts  are  on  the  north  side  of 


the  building,  with  sidelight  softened’^by 
curtains  in  one  ease  and  shoji  in  the 
other.  The  top-lighted  galleries  have 
wall  coverings  of  a  neutral  gray  fabric, 
the  texture  of  which  varies  aceording  to 
the  size  of  the  room,  while  the  side- 
lighted  north  galleries  have  plaster  walls 
the  surface  of  which  has  been  variously 
treated. 

The  heating  and  ventilating  system 
forces  washed  air  to  all  parts  of  the 
building  and  maintains  a  uniform  tem¬ 
perature  and  humidity  and  at  the  same 
time  removes  impurities  from  the  air, 
thus  safeguarding  the  exhibits. 

The  well  arranged  storage  room  has 
the  same  humidity  eontrol  so  that 
objects  encounter  no  change  in  con¬ 
dition  when  removed  temporarily  from 
the  galleries.  Paintings  are  stored  on 
sliding  wire  screens,  whieh  provide  the 
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maximum  amount  of  storage  per  square 
foot  of  floor  space  with  the  minimum 
risk  of  damage  to  frame  or  canvas  and 
the  greatest  possible  convenience  in 
studying  the  paintings  in  storage.  A 
large  receiving  and  shipping  room  con¬ 
nects  the  superintendent’s  office,  regis¬ 
trar’s  office,  and  the  storage  room,  pro¬ 
viding  facilities  for  handling  art  objects 
of  every  kind.  From  it  a  large  eleva¬ 
tor  carries  cases  to  the  galleries  above 
and  also  connects  with  the  photogra¬ 
pher’s  studio. 

A  well  equipped  Service  Station,  re¬ 
moved  from  the  main  building  but  con¬ 
nected  by  a  tunnel,  includes  a  boiler 
room,  modern  wood-working  shop,  and 
dry  kiln,  an  incinerator,  garage,  and  a 
suite  for  the  Superintendent. 

The  Museum  has  been  from  the  first 
largely  supported  by  income  from  the 


Huntington  and  Kelley  foundations 
which  erected  the  building;  but  the 
increase  of  its  budget  has  now  outgrown 
the  income  available  from  these  sources, 
which  at  present  is  less  than  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  total  expenses.  Last  year  a 
General  Endowment  Fund  was  created, 
the  income  from  which  is  available  for 
general  expenses.  This  fund  now 
amounts  to  about  $750,000  and  will  be 
increased  until  it  is  adequate  to  provide 
for  the  deficit  in  operating  expenses. 
Various  other  endowments  provide  in¬ 
come  available  for  purchase  of  art 
objects. 

Another  source  of  income  is  from 
membership  dues.  Amounts  received 
from  Annual  and  Sustaining  members 
(who  pay  $10  and  $25  per  year  respec¬ 
tively)  are  available  for  current  ex¬ 
penses.  All  other  membership  dues  are 
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“Summer,”  by  Pierre  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Wade.  The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 


treated  as  principal  and  added  to  the 
Membership  Endowment  Fund  and 
the  income  only  is  used,  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  Trustees.  This  fund  now 
amounts  to  about  $167,000. 

Although  the  Museum  is  practically 
a  free  institution,  certain  privileges  are 
accorded  members  which  give  a  return 
for  membership  dues;  but  it  is  a  definite 
policy  to  encourage  such  a  feeling  of 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Museum 
that  members  will  regard  their  dues  as 
contributions  to  its  support,  rather 
than  as  payments  for  value  received. 

In  order  to  create  a  better  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  for  the  work 
of  the  Museum,  a  Publicity  Department 
has  been  conducted  in  recent  years  and 
every  legitimate  means  is  used  to  bring 
the  Museum  and  its  program  to  the 
attention  of  the  public.  About  a  year 
ago  an  intensive  campaign  for  member¬ 


ship  was  carried  through,  which  was 
preceded  by  a  period  of  publicity  known 
as  “  Museum  Week.”  As  a  result  of  the 
combined  campaigns,  the  Museum  was 
given  a  place  of  prominence  in  the 
public  eye  which  it  perhaps  had  not 
enjoyed  since  the  time  of  its  opening, 
and  over  a  thousand  new  members  were 
enrolled. 

Each  year  there  is  a  broadening  of 
policies  and  an  increase  of  activities 
which  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
collections  and  the  demands  for  service 
made  by  the  public.  The  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  it  will  be  necessary  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  building  in  order 
to  provide  proper  facilities  for  installing 
the  growing  collections  and  to  ade¬ 
quately  meet  the  responsibility  of  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  people  a  fuller  understanding 
of  the  place  of  art  in  a  modern  city  and 
the  civic  function  of  the  Museum. 
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ART  AND  ARTISTS  OF  CLEVELAND 

By  I.  T.  Frary 


CLEVELAND  has  been  known  gen¬ 
erally  as  an  industrial  city,  a  city 
of  mills  and  factories,  and  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  commercialism  that 
goes  with  them.  It  has  been  known 
also  for  its  avenues  and  homes  and  for 
its  educational  institutions.  It  is  only 
in  recent  years,  however,  that  it  has 
begun  to  be  recognized  as  an  art  center. 

The  city  has  produced  many  artists, 
some  of  whom  have  become  famous, 
but  in  the  past  it  contributed  little  to 
their  encouragement  and  most  of  them 
went  elsewhere  to  work  out  their  careers. 

The  Cleveland  School  of  Art  and 
various  other  agencies  rendered  efficient 
service  in  training  the  producers  of  art, 
but  on  the  other  hand  little  was  done 
until  the  present  decade  to  educate  the 
purchasers,  without  whose  interest  and 
financial  support  the  artists  cannot 
exist.  Clevelanders  of  a  generation  ago 
may  have  had  an  inherent  desire  to 
understand  and  enjoy  art,  but  had  little 
opportunity  to  cultivate  this  taste,  and 
without  the  incentive  which  comes  from 
familiarity  with  artists  and  their  work, 
they  could  not  be  expected  to  become 
art  patrons.  The  galleries  of  a  few 
dealers  afforded  limited  opportunity  for 
the  display  and  enjoyment  of  paintings, 
and  private  collectors  occasionally  per¬ 
mitted  the  public  to  see  their  treasures. 
Enjoyment  of  art  was,  however,  largely 
the  privilege  of  those  whose  means 
made  possible  foreign  travel  and  the 
acquisition  of  art  treasures.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  the  Cleveland  artists,  the 
collectors  of  that  time  seemed  to  buy 
their  pictures  for  the  names  attached  to 
them.  A  local  artist  was  not  considered 
worthy  of  their  consideration,  and  so 
while  they  purchased  European  pic¬ 


tures,  mostly  by  artists  long  dead,  the 
painters  in  their  own  town  could  not 
dispose  of  their  work  and  were  often 
compelled  to  support  themselves  by 
other  means. 

In  spite  of  these  discouraging  con¬ 
ditions  there  was  a  quiet,  persistent 
growth  of  interest  in  art,  and  when 
at  last  in  1916  the  long  anticipated 
Museum  of  Art  was  opened,  it  was 
enriched  with  gifts  that  evidenced  a 
well  established  appreciation  for  art  on 
the  part  of  at  least  a  few,  and  a  desire 
to  share  this  enjoyment  with  others. 

A  few  portrait  painters  had  worked 
in  Cleveland  and  had  preserved  some¬ 
what  of  the  early  Colonial  traditions, 
but  the  real  beginning  of  a  definite  art 
atmosphere  here  may  be  credited  to  the 
initiative  of  a  little  group  of  ambitious 
young  men  who  in  1875  started  a  life 
class  in  the  studio  of  A.  M.  Willard. 
Willard  himself  was  practically  un¬ 
trained  and  had  begun  life  as  a  wagon 
painter,  but  by  dint  of  many  years  of 
hard  work,  during  which  he  had  enjoyed 
a  few  weeks  of  study  in  the  New  York 
studio  of  J.  O.  Eaton,  had  succeeded 
in  winning  recognition,  first,  by  the 
early  “  Pluck  ”  series  of  lithographs  and 
later  by  his  “Yankee  Doodle,”  which 
is  perhaps  better  known  as  “The  Spirit 
of  ’76.”  The  little  class  that  met  in 
his  studio  to  draw  was  the  nucleus  of 
the  Cleveland  Art  Club,  which  later 
secured  rooms  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
old  City  Hall,  where  it  remained  until 
shortly  before  that  building  was  torn 
down  in  1916.  One  of  the  students 
in  this  original  class  was  Otto  H.  Bacher, 
who  studied  with  DeScott  Evans  and 
Willis  S.  Adams.  He  was  ambitious 
and  in  1878  went  to  Europe  with  Mr. 
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“Entrance  to  Grand  Canae,”  by  Otto  H.  Bacher. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Weaver.  The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 


Adams  and  Sion  L.  Wenban.  He  may¬ 
be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  the  large 
number  of  Cleveland  students  who  have 
since  secured  their  training  abroad. 
Young  Bacher  studied  for  a  while  in 
Munich  and  then  joined  Duveneck’s 
class  of  American  artists  which  estab¬ 
lished  itself  at  V enice.  There  he  became 
the  intimate  friend  of  James  MacNeil 
Whistler,  under  whose  influence  he 
attained  proficiency  as  an  etcher.  Re¬ 
turning  to  America  he  settled  in  New 
York,  where  he  did  illustrating  for 
leading  publishers. 

There  were  many  other  able  men  who 
helped  to  blaze  the  way  in  this  period 
of  pioneering.  John  Kavanaugh,  Frank 
H.  Tompkins,  Herman  G.  Herkomer, 


Louis  Loeb,  Daniel  Wehrschmidt,  Jos¬ 
eph  De  Camp,  Max  Bohm,  Charles  F. 
DeKlyn,  George  Groll,  Charles  Nelan, 
F.  W.  Simmons,  F.  C.  Gottwald,  Ken¬ 
yon  Cox  and  others  might  well  be 
spoken  of  at  length  if  space  were  avail¬ 
able.  The  ideals  of  those  men  were 
without  doubt  responsible  in  large 
measure  for  the  standards  which  are 
maintained  by  the  artistic  profession  of 
Cleveland  today. 

Mr.  Gottwald,  who  was  the  youngest 
of  the  early  group,  was  one  who  fol¬ 
lowed  Bacher  to  Europe  and  after  his 
term  of  study  there  returned  to  his 
home  town  where  he  has  continued  for 
thirty-eight  years  as  a  teacher  in  The 
Cleveland  School  of  Art.  This  long 
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“ThB  Blue  Feather,”  by  William  J.  Edmonston. 

Gift  of  Morris  H.  Glauber.  The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 


record  as  a  faculty  member  is  nearly 
equalled  by  that  of  Herman  Matzen, 
and  Henry  G.  Keller  has  a  record  of 
twenty  years. 

Credit  for  the  service  which  The 
Cleveland  School  of  Art  has  rendered 
the  community  should  be  given  in  large 
part  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Miss 
Georgia  Leighton  Norton,  who  served 
as  its  head  from  1890,  until  forced  by 


ill  health  to  give  up  her  work  during  the 
past  year.* 

The  ten  thousand  students  who  have 
attended  the  Art  School  and  others  who 
have  secured  training  in  various  clubs 
and  night  classes  have  gone  into  varied 
lines  of  work.  Lithography  has  for 
many  years  afforded  employment  to 
local  artists;  printing,  illustrating,  and 
commercial  art  have  attracted  others 


*Miss  Norton  died  August  i8,  1923. 


“The  Umbrian  Valley,”  by  Frederick  C.  Gottwald. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  John  Huntington.  The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 


and  their  efforts  have  made  Cleveland 
an  important  center  for  such  work. 
Workers  in  the  precious  metals  and 
gems,  in  stone,  and  in  clay  have  also 
established  high  standards  of  crafts¬ 
manship  here. 

The  extensive  building  operations 
incident  to  the  city’s  growth  and  pros¬ 
perity  have  provided  opportunity  for  a 
large  group  of  architects,  decorators. 


and  landscape  architects,  a  number  of 
whom  have  become  known  nationally. 

With  the  opening  of  The  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art  in  1916  the  arts  re¬ 
ceived  increased  impetus  and  for  the 
first  time  opportunity  was  afforded  for 
the  study  here  of  original  works  of  art, 
without  which  satisfactory  develop¬ 
ment  is  impossible  for  either  artists  or 
art  lovers. 
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“Tradition,”  by  Kenyon  Cox. 

Gift  of  J.  D.  Cox.  The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 


The  Cleveland  Art  Club  was  the  first 
organization  of  artists  to  be  formed 
here.  It  carried  on  its  classes  for  many 
years  in  the  old  rooms  at  the  City  Hall 
and  the  leading  artists  of  the  city  served 
as  instructors,  without  remuneration. 
Other  clubs  have  followed,  some  enjoy¬ 
ing  brief  existence  while  others  have 
persisted  for  years.  At  the  present 
time  The  Cleveland  Society  of  Artists, 
The  Kokoon  Klub,  and  The  Woman’s 
Art  Club  are  active  working  organiza¬ 
tions,  having  permanent  club  rooms 
where  the  members  meet  socially  and 
where  sketch  and  life  classes  are  held 
for  those  who  wish  to  draw.  The  Cleve¬ 
land  Art  Association,  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  art  lovers,  maintains  an  “Arts 
and  Crafts  Shop’’  where  artists  may 
place  their  work  on  sale.  This  organi- 
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zation  first  suggested  the  Annual  Ex¬ 
hibitions  of  Work  by  Cleveland  Artists 
and  Craftsmen,  which  are  held  at  the 
Museum.  It  purchases  pictures  for 
presentation  to  the  Museum,  and  in 
many  ways  promotes  the  art  interests  of 
the  city.  During  the  past  two  years  it 
has  fostered  an  informal  club,  known  as 
the  Inter- Arts  Supper  Club,  at  whose 
meetings  are  gathered  representatives 
of  all  the  arts,  including  literature  and 
music.  The  latest  to  be  organized  is 
the  Sculptors’  Club,  which,  as  its  name 
indicates,  is  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  the  plastic  arts. 

Interest  in  the  work  of  Cleveland 
artists  has  been  stimulated  in  recent 
years  by  exhibitions  held  by  the  various 
clubs,  and  especially  by  the  Annual 
Exhibition  of  Work  by  Cleveland 


Life  Class  of  Cleveland  Art  Club  in  Club  Rooms  on  top  floor  of  Old  City  Hall.  Photograph  taken  in  1887.  In 
this  group  are  Emil  Wehrschmidt,  E.  W.  Palmer,  Eugene  Curran,  Joseph  Thoman,  George  Groll,  and  Max  Bohm. 


Artists  and  Craftsmen  held  in  May  at 
the  Museum.  Artists  and  public  are 
brought  in  touch  with  each  other  at  the 
receptions  with  which  the  May  exhi- 
hibitions  are  opened ;  clubs  in  consider¬ 
able  numbers  have  come  to  study  the 
exhibitions  under  skilled  guidance ; 
funds  have  been  established  by  indi¬ 
viduals  for  the  purchase  of  pictures  for 
presentation  to  the  public  schools;  and 
with  a  well  informed  attendant  con¬ 
stantly  in  charge  of  the  exhibition,  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  sales.  A 
fund  left  many  years  ago  for  the  foster¬ 
ing  of  art  has  become  available  this 
year,  and  by  provision  of  the  bequest. 


its  income  is  used  for  the  purchase  of 
paintings  by  Cleveland  artists,  these  to 
be  placed  in  custody  of  the  Museum  of 
Art  by  which  they  may  be  circulated 
among  the  libraries  and  schools  of  the 
city. 

The  steady  growth  in  the  quality  of 
work  shown  and  of  public  interest  in 
these  exhibitions  has  been  gratifying 
not  only  locally,  but  has  attracted 
much  favorable  comment  from  out¬ 
siders.  The  sales  this  year  aggregated 
about  eleven  thousand  dollars,  which 
nearly  equalled  the  combined  sales  of 
the  four  preceding  years,  and  is  a  truly 
exceptional  record  for  a  local  show. 
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Henry  G.  Keller  for  the  second  time 
won  a  special  prize  for  maintained  ex¬ 
cellence,  the  award  being  made  this 
year  for  a  group  of  ten  pictures,  all  but 
one  of  which  were  sold  during  the 
exhibition,  the  most  significant  sale 
being  that  of  “Autumn  Fruits”  to  the 
Phillips  Memorial  Art  Gallery  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Numerous  other  ex¬ 
hibitors  have  shown  work  that  well 
merits  special  comment  and  reproduc¬ 
tion  here  if  space  were  available. 

The  effect  of  these  exhibitions  with 
their  accompanying  sales  has  been  to 
stimulate  both  public  and  artists;  the 
former  by  seeing  and  acquiring  good 
examples  of  work  by  local  artists 
has  gained  increased  interest  in  art 
and  in  the  men  and  women  by  whose 
skill  it  is  produced;  the  latter  through 
familiarity  with  the  work  of  their  fellow 
artists,  and  by  the  financial  returns 
from  sales  of  their  own  work,  have  been 
encouraged  to  greater  effort  and  the 
attainment  of  higher  standards. 

Opportunity  for  the  artists  to  com¬ 
pare  their  own  work  with  that  pro¬ 
duced  elsewhere  is  afforded  by  another 
exhibition  held  at  the  Museum  in  June 
of  each  year,  at  which  time  thirty 
paintings  by  local  painters  are  hung 
with  sixty  carefully  selected  examples 
of  the  work  of  other  contemporary 
American  painters.  This  has  been  of 


inestimable  value  to  both  the  workers 
and  the  public. 

There  is  evident  a  general  increase  of 
interest  in  things  artistic,  the  result  of 
which  is  far  reaching.  Its  influence  is 
not  merely  that  of  developing  taste  for 
what  the  studios  and  art  galleries 
afford,  but  it  tends  to  create  a  wide 
spread  demand  for  higher  artistic  stand¬ 
ards  in  all  the  accessories  of  every  day 
life. 

There  is  every  indication  that  Cleve¬ 
land  is  to  become  an  important  factor 
in  the  artistic  development  of  the 
country.  Through  the  cooperation  of 
the  public  schools,  the  School  of  Art, 
and  the  Museum,  to  say  nothing  of 
clubs  and  other  agencies,  the  children 
of  today  are  being  given  an  intelligent 
appreciation  for  the  finer  things  of  life. 
Talent  that  might  otherwise  be  lost  is 
being  preserved  and  trained  to  perform 
effective  service  in  the  ranks  of  the 
artists  of  tomorrow.  At  the  same  time 
large  numbers  who  will  never  take  an 
active  part  in  the  art  world  are  learn¬ 
ing  to  appreciate  the  value  of  beauty. 
They  will  bring  to  the  next  generation 
a  more  sympathetic  interest  in  art ;  and 
those  who  are  to  become  leaders  in 
business  and  professional  life  will, 
because  of  this  interest,  become  the  art 
patrons  of  their  generation. 


/ 
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“The  Uses  of  Weaeth,”  by  Edwin  H.  Blashfield. 
Union  Trust  Company  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


MURAL  DECORATIONS  IN  CLEVELAND 

By  Gertrude  Underhill 


The  mural  decorations  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  of  Cleveland  suffer 
from  the  usual  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  public.  They  are,  perhaps,  not 
quite  so  accessible  as  the  murals  in  some 
cities,  and  certainly  have  not  been  as 
well  advertised.  There  is  practically 
no  literature  on  the  subject,  and  no 
photographs  of  some  of  them  have  as 
yet  been  published.  Nevertheless  in 
the  mezzanine  of  the  entrance  hall  of 
the  County  Court  House  are  two  large 
murals  which  attract  the  visitor’s  eye 
without  effort  on  his  part  to  search 
them  out. 

On  the  south  wall  outside  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  is  a  large  lunette,  by 
Frank  Brangwyn,  of  the  “Magna 
Charta.”  From  a  distance  the  picture 
gives  the  effect  of  a  brilliant  rich 
tapestry,  an  effect  that  is  not  entirely 
dispelled  as  one  draws  nearer  to  the 
canvas ;  for  the  composition  is  intricate 
and  the  canvas  seems  crowded  with 
historical  personages  and  scenes.  Many 
lines  confuse  the  eye  and  the  movement 
seems  insistent.  The  attention  cannot 
linger  long  at  one  group,  but  must  move 


on  and  on  to  the  next.  Nevertheless 
the  eye  is  caught  by  the  compelling 
beauty  of  the  design  and  the  gorgeous 
pageantry  of  the  scene.  A  sky  of  soft 
June  blue,  with  clouds  piled  heavily 
upon  the  horizon,  and  grey-green  trees, 
branching  high,  form  a  background 
for  the  meadow  of  Runnymede.  At 
the  right  is  the  king  surrounded  by 
a  throng  of  nobles,  churchmen  and 
soldiers.  On  the  left,  a  ferryman  stands 
in  his  boat  and  rests  on  his  long  oar, 
while  soldiers  sit  by  at  hard-earned 
ease.  Pages  and  porters  complete  the 
group  at  the  left.  The  heavy  marble 
doorway  is  caught  up  into  the  dec¬ 
oration  so  skilfully  that  it  ceases  to 
obtrude  itself.  Rhythms  of  colors  play 
across  the  canvas  in  the  most  delightful 
manner.  The  eye  moves  joyously  from 
yellows  into  rich  oranges,  from  scarlets 
into  deeper  reds,  and  from  blues  and 
greens  back  again  to  yellows.  The 
canvas  is  alive  with  pure  brilliant  color. 
The  groups  are  closely  and  rhythmically 
related.  The  planes  are  few  and  not 
widely  separated  and  the  modeling  is 
flat.  One  leaves  the  canvas  with  regret 
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“Sources  of  WbauTh,”  by  Kenyon  Cox. 
Union  Trust  Company  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


and  returns  to  it  with  joy,  for  in  spite 
of  what  many  criticise  as  defects,  it  will 
always  compel  attention  as  a  splendid 
decoration. 

Across  the  entrance  hall,  on  the 
opposite  wall  outside  of  the  Probate 
Court,  is  Violet  Oakley’s  “Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention.”  The  spectator 
looks  in  at  the  interior  of  a  room  in 
Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia.  Open 
windows  on  either  side  give  one  a 
glimpse  into  a  cool  fresh  garden.  At 
the  left  Washington  presides  at  a  desk 
and  near  by  are  Hamilton  and  Gouver- 
neur  Morris.  Colonel  Jackson,  the 
secretary,  sits  at  one  side.  The  stand¬ 
ing  figure  of  Benjamin  Franklin  catches 
the  eye  at  the  right;  near  him  are 
Madison  and  Randolph.  In  spite  of 
being  somewhat  fettered  by  her  subject 
the  composition  has  been  skilfully 
handled  by  the  artist.  She  has  given  a 
dignified  treatment  to  an  historic  sub¬ 
ject,  with  an  effective  arrangement  of 
the  figures.  The  doorway  divides  the 
composition  a  little  abruptly  and  one  is 
conscious  of  a  break  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  picture.  There  is  a  sensi¬ 
tive  use  of  colors;  the  blues  and  greys 
and  greens  are  warmed  by  occasional 
use  of  red  and  yellow.  The  groups  have 
been  arranged  rather  more  in  lines  than 


in  masses,  with  as  little  perspective 
within  the  groups  as  possible  in  order  to 
give  a  flat  effect;  but  unlike  the  Bran- 
gwyn,  the  plane  of  the  background  is 
widely  separated  from  that  of  the  fore¬ 
ground,  so  that  the  picture  does  not 
have  the  flat  decorative  effect  of  the 
other.  The  artist  has  been  successful 
in  the  portrayal  of  the  event,  in  beauti¬ 
fying  the  wall  with  colors,  and  in  giving 
a  composition  of  dignity. 

At  the  top  of  the  Court  House  in  the 
Law  Library  is  a  painting  by  Max 
Bohm,  the  “Town  Meeting  in  New 
England.”  It  is  an  oblong  canvas 
placed  in  the  middle  of  a  long  wall  of 
dark  red.  The  New  England  elders  are 
seated  on  benches  in  an  open  space.  In 
the  distance  we  see  the  blockhouse  and 
the  New  England  landscape  of  farms. 
In  the  group  of  figures  are  an  Indian 
and  a  warrior,  the  latter  in  breastplate 
and  helmet.  The  red  of  the  walls  is 
carried  through  the  canvas  in  the 
foliage  of  the  trees  and  in  the  costume 
of  the  warrior.  The  dark  rich  shadows, 
so  sympathetic  to  the  artist,  are  de¬ 
termined  in  this  canvas  by  the  paneling 
of  the  room.  Deep  red  masses  are 
patterned  with  large  simplicity,  against 
a  dull  grey  sky,  and  give  the  effect  of 
tranquility.  The  feeling  that  the  can- 
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‘‘An  Early  New  England  Town  Meeting,”  by  Max  Bohm. 
Decoration  in  Law  Library,  Cuyahoga  County  Court  House. 


vas  is  a  decorative  easel  painting  rather 
than  an  indispensable  mural  of  the 
building  seems  to  be  caused  by  the  rich 
softness  of  the  shadows,  deep  and 
penetrable. 

In  the  Federal  Building  not  far  from 
the  Court  House  are  murals  by  F.  D. 
Millet,  Will  H.  Low,  Crowninshield, 
Kenyon  Cox,  and  Blashfield.  “The 
Law’’  by  Blashfield  is  the  one  mural 
over  which  one  would  be  inclined  to 
linger.  In  the  center  of  the  canvas  a 
seated  female  figure  personifies  The 
Law.  On  either  side  of  her  stand  angels 
pointing  to  the  inscription  of  the  Deca¬ 
logue  upon  the  table  of  stone  which  fills 


the  whole  center  of  the  panel.  A  woman 
crouches  at  the  feet  of  The  Law  and 
clings  to  her  knees,  and  the  lawyer  who 
has  gained  her  case  is  closing  his  book 
and  turns  to  go.  At  the  left  the  evil¬ 
doers  are  fleeing  before  the  face  of  The 
Law.  On  either  side  of  the  canvas  are 
seated  figures  of  the  men  of  all  ages  who 
stood  for  civilizing  influences.  The 
grouping  is  a  dramatic  one,  and  the 
symbolism  impressive.  The  picture  is 
painted  in  browns  running  into  cream 
ivories  and  again  into  reds,  giving  a 
fine  tonal  quality  of  composed  light  and 
shade. 
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"An  Early  New  England  Town  Meeting,”  by  Max  Bohm. 
Decoration  in  Law  Library,  Cuyahoga  County  Court  House. 


Two  bank  buildings  of  this  city,  The 
Cleveland  Trust  Company,  and  The 
Union  Trust  Company  have  murals. 
Those  of  the  Union  Trust  are  lunettes 
by  Kenyon  Cox  and  Edwin  Blashfield. 
The  one  by  Cox  depicts  the  sources  of 


wealth  and  that  by  Blashfield  the  uses 
of  wealth,  both  of  them  compositions 
which  light  up  what  would  otherwise  be 
a  rather  dark  interior.  Other  examples 
of  murals  are  to  be  found  in  the  clubs, 
hotels  and  theaters  of  the  city. 
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I  'HE  rich  art  of  the 
old  Persian  potters 
is  represented  in  the  Par¬ 
ish- Watson  collection  by 
superb  specimens  of  great 
rarity.  The  assemblage 
of  ancient  Chinese  art  is 
the  most  important  in 
this  country. 

Tarisk^\tsoii 

J6a  Fifth  A\'enue 


Old  Chinese  Porcelains  and  Sculptures 
Archaic  Chinese  Bronzes  and  Jade 
Rare  Persian  Faience 


Rliages  Polychrome  Bottle 
Persian,  12th  Century 
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CURRENT  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 

American  School  at  Athens  Notes. 

Owing  to  the  necessity  of  providing  more  comfortable  and  appropriate  quarters  for  the  women 
students  of  the  School,  the  Managing  Committee  voted  last  May  to  authorize  the  Director  to 
lease  an  annex  in  the  city,  if  a  suitable  building  should  be  available.  An  addition  to  the  School’s 
residential  facilities  was  also  desirable  because  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  officers  as  well  as 
of  students  and  the  acute  shortage  of  buildings  in  Athens.  Fortunately  Dr.  Hill  has  been  able  to 
secure  a  commodius  three-story  residence  in  a  desirable  location,  at  the  corner  of  Academy  and 
Democritus  Streets,  that  had  been  occupied  by  the  American  Red  Cross  as  its  headuqarters  since 
the  Smyrna  disaster.  During  the  coming  year  rooms  will  be  available  in  this  building  for  such 
students  as  cannot  be  housed  in  the  main  building,  preference  being  given  to  the  women.  It  will 
also  be  the  residence  of  Mr.  W.  Stuart  Thompson  and  family  while  Mr.  Thompson  is  supervising 
the  construction  of  the  Gennadeion,  and  probably  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  Carl  Darling  Buck  and  of 
Dr.  James  M.  Paton  and  Miss  Lucy  Paton — Professor  Buck  being  the  Annual  Professor  for  the 
year  and  Dr.  Paton  the  general  editor  of  the  book  on  the  Erechtheum  now  in  course  of  publication. 

On  the  completion  of  the  Gennadeion  the  problem  of  housing  officers  and  students  will  be  some¬ 
what  simplified,  for  this  building  will  contain  quarters  for  the  librarian  and  his  family  and  also 
for  the  family  of  another  member  of  the  staff.  But  provision  must  still  be  made  for  the  women 
students.  Until  last  year  they  were  obliged  to  live  as  they  could  in  the  city,  at  considerable 
inconvenience.  Last  year  they  occupied  some  of  the  rooms  in  the  main  building  designed  for 
men  students,  and  the  same  arrangement  will  be  continued  this  year,  with  the  annex  for  the 
overflow.  It  is  hoped  that  funds  for  the  Women’s  Hostel,  projected  some  years  ago,  will  soon 
be  found.  The  building  lot  was  purchased  in  1919,  President  M.  Carey  Thomas  of  Bryn  Mawr 
having  raised  among  the  leading  women’s  colleges  most  of  the  money  needed  for  the  purpose. 
A  suitable  building  could  be  erected  for  $100,000. 

The  islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea  are  almost  as  important  as  the  mainland  of  Greece  for  students 
of  archaeology,  and  yet  with  the  exception  of  Crete  and  Delos  the  majority  of  them  are  seldom 
visited  by  students  of  the  School  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  steamers  which  visit  them, 
the  discomforts  of  travel,  and  the  long  time  required.  Since  the  discontinuance  of  the  famous 
Inselreisen  of  the  German  School  which  every  spring  made  the  round  of  the  principal  islands  in  a 
chartered  steamer  under  the  guidance  of  that  incomparable  lecturer.  Dr.  Doerpfeld,  no  regular 
opportunity  of  visiting  these  islands  has  been  available  for  American  students. 

The  past  year  was  a  notable  exception.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  George  D.  Pratt  the 
members  of  the  Athenian  School,  together  with  a  small  group  from  the  American  Academy  at 
Rome,  and  Mr.  Wace,  the  Director  of  the  British  School,  were  invited  to  join  Mr.  Pratt  and  his 
friends  in  a  cruise  through  the  islands.  The  party  numbered  twenty-five  in  all,  and  spent  from 
May  9  to  May  24  on  the  trip,  living  for  the  most  part  aboard  ship.  The  islands  visited  were 
Aegina,  Delos,  Paros,  Melos,  Thera,  and  Crete.  At  Delos  the  French  excavations  were  inter¬ 
preted  by  M.  Replat,  architect  of  the  French  School;  Mr.  Wace  explained  the  excavations  of  the 
British  School  at  Phylakopi  at  Melos;  and  in  Crete  Sir  Arthur  Evans,  who  was  at  the  time  making 
his  interesting  new  discoveries  of  wall  frescos,  conducted  the  party  through  the  Palace  of  Minos  at 
Knossos  and  also  lectured  informally  on  his  earlier  finds  at  this  site  in  the  Museum  at  Candia. 
Excursions  were  made  by  motor-bus  and  donkeys  to  Gortyn,  Phaistos,  Hagia  Triada,  and  other 
sites.  The  hospitality  thus  extended  to  the  School  by  Mr.  Pratt  has  added  greatly  to  the  profit 
of  the  year’s  work  to  its  students. 

In  the  early  part  of  May  a  brief  trial  excavation  was  conducted  by  the  School,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  Blegen,  in  a  small  natural  hollow  near  the  summit  of  Mt.  Hymettus,  where  two  years 
ago  Dr.  L.  M.  Prindle,  then  a  student  at  the  School,  discovered  an  accumulation  of  Geometric 
pottery  (see  Art  and  Archaeology,  March  1923,  p.  149).  The  results  of  this  trial  excavation 
proved  very  interesting  and  made  it  clear  that  some  further  exploration  will  be  necessary. 

The  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  was  found  to  be  fairly  deep  and  contained,  especially  at 
the  north  end  of  the  depression,  a  rich  deposit  of  broken  pottery.  A  great  mass  of  potsherds 
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belonged  to  the  Geometric  style.  In  this  material  the  number  of  whole  or  restorable  vases  is 
gratifying,  including  a  variety  of  shapes  such  as  cups,  bowls,  jugs,  and  larger  vessels.  The 
Classical  period  is  also  represented  by  a  number  of  fragments,  and  lamps  were  found  dating  from 
even  the  Roman  age.  This  latter  pottery  was  generally  discovered  near  the  surface,  while  the 
deeper  layers  were  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  the  Geometric  wares.  The  richest  deposit 
lay  in  a  stratum  consisting  partly  of  ashes,  and  the  pottery  here  appeared  to  have  suffered 
considerable  damage  from  lire.  It  accordingly  seems  likely  that  the  mass  of  debris  was  origi¬ 
nally  discarded  from  a  nearby  altar.  A  small  area  roughly  levelled  on  the  rocky  height  to  the 
west  of  the  hollow  may  possibly  be  the  site  of  the  altar  itself.  But  if  so,  no  traces  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  now  remain. 

No  evidence  has  yet  come  to  light  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  small  shrine  which  once 
obviously  stood  in  this  lofty  (3000  feet)  and  almost  inaccessible  spot.  From  Pausanias  we  know 
that  there  was  somewhere  on  Hymettus  a  sanctuary  of  Zeus  Ombrios  (Sender  of  Rain),  and  this 
may  well  be  the  shrine  he  refers  to.  The  question  of  identity  may  not,  however,  long  remain 
undetermined.  Among  the  great  quantities  of  Geometric  vase-fragments  found  are  a  goodly 
number  on  which  inscriptions  had  been  rudely  scratched  in  archaic  letters.  When  this  pottery 
has  all  been  properly  cleaned  and  mended,  some  dedication  will  perhaps  appear,  or  some  other 
clue  to  the  cult.  The  one  inscription  which  up  to  the  present  time  is  intelligible  is,  however, 
somewhat  disappointing,  since  apparently  it  consists  of  unseemly  vituperation  of  some  person. 
In  any  case,  this  discovery  of  further  examples  of  inscribed  vases  of  the  Geometric  period,  dating 
perhaps  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  before  Christ,  is  of  real  importance  to  the  study  of  Greek 
epigraphy. 

The  Prospective  Opening  of  the  American  School  at  Bagdad. 

Long  laid  purposes  of  the  Corporation  appear  to  be  on  the  eve  of  consummation.  Part  of  Dr. 
Clay’s  duty  as  Annual  Professor  for  the  year  will  be  formally  to  open  and  put  in  operation  the 
School  at  Bagdad. 

Dr.  Clay  sailed  for  England  on  July  7.  He  was  last  heard  from  from  France,  under  date  of 
September  7,  when  he  was  starting  for  the  Orient.  He  has  assembled  a  considerable  party  for 
the  enterprise.  With  him  will  be  associated  Director  Hewett,  the  Americanistic  archaeologist, 
who  has  achieved  distinguished  success  as  head  of  that  most  flourishing  School  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Archaeology;  Mrs.  Hewett  also  accompanies  him.  Mr.  Edward  T.  Newell,  the 
notable  numismatist  and  President  of  the  American  Numismatic  Society,  is  another  member  of 
the  party,  which  will  also  include  Mr.  Carroll,  the  Fellow,  and  Mr.  Childs,  both  students  at  Yale. 

The  party  will  assemble  at  Jerusalem  early  in  October.  Thence  they  expect  to  make  their  way 
to  Bagdad  in  November,  if  possible  overland  through  the  Syrian  desert  by  motor  cars.  Arrived 
at  Bagdad,  Dr.  Clay  and  his  associates  will  formally  open  the  School  with  a  series  of  lectures,  to 
which  not  only  the  British  and  other  foreign  residents  will  be  invited  but  also  all  who  may  be 
interested  among  the  Arabs.  We  understand  that  Dr.  Clay’s  plans  have  been  heartily  approved 
in  London,  and  he  goes  with  expectation  of  the  fullest  cooperation  from  the  Arab  Government  of 
Irak  and  the  resident  British  officials.  The  American  Consul  at  Bagdad,  the  Hon.  T.  R.  Owens, 
has  long  been  interested  in  the  plans  for  the  School.  It  is  expected  that  the  School  will  be  housed 
in  the  American  Consulate. 

This  initiation  of  the  enterprise  will  be  continued,  according  to  our  plans,  by  the  annual 
sojourn  at  Bagdad  of  a  Professor  connected  with  the  Schools  and  accompanying  students. 
Ultimately  scholars  will,  we  hope,  be  at  work  there  for  several  months  each  year. 

The  actual  physical  “plant  ”  of  the  School  has  been  started  by  the  shipment,  early  in  September, 
of  over  300  volumes  destined  for  the  library  of  the  Bagdad  School.  These  are  the  balance  of 
Dr.  Jastrow’s  books,  which  were  most  generously  donated  by  Mrs.  Jastrow  to  the  Schools,  the 
other  larger  portion  being  now  in  Jerusalem.  This  will  be  the  first  settled  scientific  library  in 
the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  and  it  is  especially  appropriate  that  Dr.  Jastrow’s  name  shall  be 
permanently  associated  with  this  foundation  from  the  beginning. 

It  will  also  be  recalled  that  the  initial  suggestion  of  such  a  School  came  from  the  late  dis¬ 
tinguished  publicist  and  Orientalist,  Dr.  W.  Hayes  Ward.  In  his  will  he  bequeathed  the  whole 
of  his  valuable  orientalistic  and  archaeological  library  to  a  school  in  Bagdad,  if  such  an  institution 
were  to  be  established  within  ten  years  after  his  death.  It  becomes  automatically  our  pious 
desire  to  fulfill  the  desire  of  that  greatminded  man. 
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Thebes.  An  end  of  the  decorated  chambe’"  of  the  tomb  of  Nakht  (about  1425  B.  C.),  one  of  the  nobles’ 
tombs  re-cleared,  photographed  and  copied  in  color  by  the  Expedition.  (See  p.  224). 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 

IN  EGYPT  1 907- 1 923 

By  Ludlow  S.  Bull 

Of  the  Department  of  Egyptian  Art. 


Part  I  (1907-19 14) 

HE  active  work  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  Art  in  the  field 
of  Egyptian  art  and  archaeology 
began  soon  after  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Caspar  Purdon  Clarke  as  Director  and 
Edward  Robinson  as  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Museum  in  the  autumn  of  1905. 
Sir  Purdon  had  previously  been  at  the 
head  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  in  London  and  Mr.  Robinson 
had  been  Director  of  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Mr.  Robinson 
succeeded  to  the  Directorship  of  the 
Museum  in  1910. 

Department  of  Egyptian  Art 

At  a  meeting  on  October  15,  1906 
the  Trustees  of  the  Museum  voted  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Egyptian 
Art  and  Albert  Morton  Lythgoe  was 
appointed  its  Curator.  It  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  new  administration  of  the 
Museum  and  by  its  Trustees  that  if 


such  a  department  were  to  have  an 
assured  future  and  a  steady  growth  it 
could  not  depend  upon  gifts  and  pur¬ 
chases  but  must  increase  its  collections 
by  means  of  a  properly  equipped  ex¬ 
pedition  in  the  field,  and  it  was  with 
this  fact  in  their  minds  that  they 
offered  the  headship  of  the  new  depart¬ 
ment  to  Mr.  Lythgoe.  After  receiving 
his  bachelor’s  and  master’s  degrees  at 
Harvard  Mr.  Lythgoe  studied  Egypto¬ 
logy  under  Wiedemann  at  Bonn  and 
then  went  into  the  field,  being  asso¬ 
ciated  from  1899  to  1904  with  Dr. 
Reisner  in  charge  of  the  excavations 
which  were  conducted  under  the 
patronage  of  Mrs.  Hearst  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California.  Later  he  be¬ 
came  Curator  of  the  Department  of 
Egyptian  Art  in  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  and  instructor  in  Egypt¬ 
ology  at  Harvard,  and  during  the 
winter  of  1905-6  was  field-director  of 
an  Egyptian  expedition,  conducted  in 
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Fig.  I.  Pyramid  of  Amenemhet  I  at  Lisht.  View  north  from  the  pyramid  of  Sesostris  I.  At  the  right  is  seen 
the  cultivated  land  of  the  Nile  valley  and  beyond  are  the  river  and  the  eastern  bank.  Built  2000-1970 
B.  C.  Houses  of  the  Expedition  in  middle  distance  at  left.  Work  of  the  Expedition  on  this  side  began 
Jan.  1907. 


the  joint  interest  of  these  two  insti¬ 
tutions,  which  carried  on  important 
excavations  at  the  Pyramids  oi  Gizeh. 

Following  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Lythgoe,  it  was  decided  to  put  an 
expedition  in  the  field  as  promptly  as 
possible.  The  programme  adopted 
comprised  (i)  the  investigation, 
through  excavation,  of  sites  repre¬ 
senting  the  successive  periods  of 
Egyptian  history  and  civilization;  and 
(2)  the  formation  of  a  series  of  records 
of  the  constructive  and  decorative 
features  of  Egyptian  monuments, 
through  photographs,  architectural 
drawings,  and  copies  in  color.  The 
Museum,  on  Mr.  Lythgoe’s  advice, 
obtained  from  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment  a  concession  to  excavate  at  the 
pyramids  of  Lisht  with  an  agreement 
that  one  half  in  value  of  the  objects 
discovered  might  be  retained  by  the 
expedition,  and  so  energetically  were 


preparations  pushed  forward  that  the 
staff  of  archaeologists  was  engaged,  the 
equipment  and  supplies  were  assembled 
and  the  expedition  had  begun  active 
work  on  the  site  as  early  as  January  1907. 

Excavation  of  the  Pyramids  at 
Lisht 

The  two  pyramids  at  Lisht  are  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Nile  near  the 
southern  end  of  the  pyramid  field  at  a 
point  about  35  miles  south  of  Cairo 
and  both  belong  to  the  Middle  King¬ 
dom.  The  northern  (Fig.  i)  was  built 
by  Amenemhet  I  between  2000-1970 

B. C.  and  the  southern  by  his  son  and 
successor  Sesostris  I,  1970-1935  B.C. 

To  cooperate  with  Mr.  Lythgoe  in 
the  direction  of  the  expedition  Arthur 

C.  Mace,  an  Englishman  and  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Oxford,  was  appointed  to  the 
staff  while  Herbert  E.  Winlock  who 
had  graduated  from  Harvard  the  pre- 
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Fig.  2.  The  temple  of  Amon  at  Hibis  in  the  Oasis  of  Khargeh.  View  east  from  the  sanctuary  across  the  hall 
of  columns  toward  the  entrance.  Built  about  500  B.  C.  during  the  Persian  period.  Cleared  by  the 
Expedition  1907-1912. 


vious  June  was  also  made  a  member 
of  the  expedition.  These  two  men  are 
now  Associate  Curators  in  the  Egyptian 
Department  of  the  Museum  and  their 

names  are  well  known  in  the  Egypto¬ 
logical  world. 

Like  all  the  other  pyramids  of  Egypt 
those  of  Lisht  have  served  as  stone 
quarries  for  the  builders  of  succeeding 
periods  and  when  the  outer  casing- 
blocks  of  finely  dressed  stone  were 
removed  the  more  loosely  constructed 
core  gradually  disintegrated,  giving  to 
these  two  pyramids  the  appearance  of 
mere  mounds  of  chipped  stone  (Figs. 
I  and  2).  In  1882  the  Egyptian 
Government  had  made  a  tentative 


examination  of  both  pyramids  and  in 
1894-95  the  French  Institute  of  Oriental 
Archaeology  at  Cairo  had  partly 
cleared  the  royal  mortuary  temple  ad¬ 
joining  the  pyramid  of  Sesostris  I,  but 
no  systematic  campaign  of  excavation 
had  ever  been  conducted  on  the  site. 
The  Metropolitan  Expedition  concen¬ 
trated  their  first  efforts  on  the  northern 
pyramid,  that  of  Amenemhet  I  (Fig.  i), 
and  began  by  clearing  the  eastern  side  in 
order  to  uncover  the  mortuary  temple 
which  regularly  stands  on  that  side  of 
a  pyramid.  The  work  began  with  the 
laying  of  a  light  railway  from  a  point 
on  the  northern  edge  of  the  desert  hill 
on  which  the  pyramid  stands  whence 
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Fig.  3.  Lisht.  Pyramid  of  Amenemhat  I  (2000- 
1970  B.C.).  At  work  on  east  face.  Season  of  1907. 


rubbish  could  be  dumped  into  a  valley. 
But  before  the  railway  could  be  laid 
it  was  necessary,  as  every  modern 
arehaeologist  knows,  to  carefully  trench 
or  sound  the  valley  to  make  certain 
that  it  contained  nothing  which  ought 
not  to  be  covered  more  or  less  perman¬ 
ently  under  great  heaps  of  rubbish. 

Under  the  debris  on  the  slope  of  the 
pyramid  were  found  house  walls  of 
mud  brick  which  had  misled  earlier 
archaeologists  into  the  statement  that 
the  cores  of  the  Lisht  pyramids  were  of 
mud-brick,  whereas  they  are  actually 
of  loosely  laid  stone.  The  expedition 
proved  that  these  mud-brick  walls 
belonged  to  houses  of  the  XXII  Dy¬ 
nasty  and  later,  built  on  the  rubbish 
above  the  temple  and  later  covered  by 
limestone  fragments  from  the  pyramid. 
The  pyramid-temple  was  completely 
cleared  and  proved  to  differ  in  several 
respects  from  other  similar  temples. 
Moreover  it  was  made  evident  that 


the  temple  had  been  extensively  recon¬ 
structed  by  its  builder,  for  blocks  of 
beautiful  relief  bearing  the  name  of 
Amenemhat  I  himself  were  found  re¬ 
used  as  foundation  stones. 

The  Pyramid  Temple 

The  temple  had  a  magnificent  colon¬ 
nade  of  the  so-called  “proto-Doric” 
columns.  These  had  thirty- two  sides 
with  slightly  concave  fluting  and  are 
scarcely  equalled  by  any  columns  of 
the  type  in  Egypt  save  those  of  the 
tomb  of  Surer,  an  XVIII  Dynasty 
Theban  official. 

The  two  most  important  objects 
originally  placed  in  the  temple,  namely 
the  “false-door”  or  offering-stela  and 
the  great  temple  altar,  were  discovered 
in  due  course.  The  false-door  is  a 
magnificent  limestone  affair  and  is  the 
only  example  of  a  royal  stela  of  this 
type  which  has  thus  far  been  recovered. 
It  is  now  in  the  Cairo  Museum.  It 
occupied  a  place  at  the  west  end  of  the 
sanctuary  and  was  supposed  to  be  the 
way  of  access  for  the  dead  king’s 
spirit  from  his  resting-place  in  the 
pyramid  behind  the  stela  to  the  offering 
placed  before  it.  The  altar  is  of  pink 
granite  and  is  more  than  five  feet 
square.  It  is  now  in  the  Fifth 
Egyptian  Room  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum. 

Cemeteries  West  of  the  Pyramid 

While  the  excavation  of  the  pyramid- 
temple  was  in  progress  work  was 
carried  on  simultaneously  in  the  ceme¬ 
tery  west  of  the  pyramid  where  nobles’ 
tombs  of  important  XII  Dynasty  types 
were  uncovered.  Altogether  about  one 
hundred  tombs  were  opened  and  nearly 
all  belonged  to  the  early  part  of  the 
XII  Dynasty.  Most  of  them  had 
been  plundered  in  antiquity  as  is 
usually  the  case  in  Egyptian  cemeteries. 
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but  one  tomb,  that  of  a  lady  named 
Senebtisi,  had  escaped  all  but  a  slight 
contemporary  disturbance  and  yielded 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of 
the  year’s  work.  Indeed,  the  objects 
found  in  the  tomb  of  Senebtisi  taken 
together  form  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  examples  of  Egyptian  non¬ 
royal  tomb  equipment  that  have  ever 
been  discovered.  The  tomb  consisted 
of  a  vertical  shaft  twenty-five  feet 
deep  at  the  bottom  of  which  were  a 
large  offering-chamber  and  the  burial- 
chamber  itself.  The  offering-chamber 
contained  over  a  hundred  pottery 
vessels,  mostly  tiny  model  vases  and 
saucers,  with  several  large  dishes  con¬ 
taining  offerings  of  various  kinds — 
ducks,  joints  of  beef,  etc.,  of  the  types 
which  are  so  frequently  represented  in 
tomb  reliefs  and  paintings.  One  of 
the  dishes  was  divided  into  seven 
compartments  around  its  periphery 
with  an  eighth  circular  compartment 
in  the  center  like  a  modern  hors  d’ oeuvre 
platter.  Apparently  no  similar  dish 
has  ever  come  out  of  ancient  Egypt. 

Three  coffins  were  used  in  this 
burial,  an  arrangement  that  was  not 
uncommon  in  the  tombs  of  the  most 
highly  placed  official  families  of  the 
early  Middle  Kingdom  and  the  period 
immediately  preceding  it.  The  outer 
coffin  had  become  rotten  and  collapsed 
but  the  second  coffin  was  in  almost 
perfect  condition.  It  was  made  of 
fine,  straight  planks  from  some  Syrian 
conifer  and  is  chastely  decorated  with 
strips  of  gold  leaf  at  the  angles.  In  a 
niche  at  the  side  of  the  chamber  was 
the  so-called  canopic  box  containing 
four  fine,  aragonite  jars  in  which  were 
preserved  the  internal  organs  of  the 
deceased.  The  stoppers  of  the  jars 
were  of  wood  in  the  form  of  human 
heads  covered  with  stucco  and  painted. 

The  innermost  coffin  was  anthropoid. 


Fig.  4.  Head  dating  from  about  2000  B.  C.  found 

by  the  Expedition  at  Lisht  in  1907  and  now  in  the 

Cairo  Museum. 

The  wood  had  rotted  away  but  it  was 
possible  to  note  that  the  coffin  was 
completely  overlaid  with  gold  leaf  and 
to  preserve  the  interesting  and  elabor¬ 
ate  decoration  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
lid,  consisting  of  inlaid  glaze  and  semi¬ 
precious  stones.  Upon  the  inner  coffin 
were  laid  a  dozen  fringed  linen  shawls 
and  six  ceremonial  staves,  actual  ex¬ 
amples  of  which  are  rarely  found,  a 
ceremonial  whip  in  almost  perfect 
condition,  another  rare  find,  and  a  mace 
with  head  of  aragonite.  Near  the 
coffins  was  a  box  containing  another 
set  of  staves  which  had  rotted  away 
and  a  mace  with  a  flat-topped  crystal 
head.  On  the  body  itself  was  found 
some  interesting  and  valuable  jewelry; 
a  gold  head-circlet,  about  a  hundred 
gold  rosettes  which  had  adorned  the 
lady’s  wig,  and  necklaces  of  gold, 
silver,  camelian,  beryl  and  ivory 
beads.* 

In  addition  to  the  material  of  almost 
unique  character  which  the  tomb  of 
Senebtisi  contained,  the  excavations  in 
the  cemetery  yielded  important  facts 

*  The  above-mentioned  objects  from  the  tomb  of 
Senebtisi  are  on  exhibition  in  the  Ninth  Egyptian  Room 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 
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Fig.  5.  Site  of  the  palace  of  Amenhotep  III  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile  at  Thebes.  Originally  built 
between  1400  B.  C.  and  1375  B.  C.  Excavated  by  the  Expedition  1910-1920. 


regarding  tomb  construction  during 
the  XII  Dynasty  and  also  a  large 
number  of  objects  illustrating  various 
aspects  of  Egyptian  art  of  the  period. 
Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned 
the  fine  female  head  illustrated  in 
Figure  4.  It  is  the  head  of  a  wooden 
portrait  statuette.  The  top  of  the 
wig  is  damaged  and  the  inlaid  eyes  are 
lost  but  the  modeling  of  the  face 
makes  this  little  head  an  object  of 
beauty.  It  is  now  in  the  Cairo 
Museum. 

The  Second  Season  at  Lisht 

During  the  second  season  at  Lisht 
in  1907-8,  Mr.  Mace  was  engaged  in 
clearing  the  base  of  the  pyramid  and 
Mr.  Winlock  directed  the  excavation  in 
the  adjoining  cemetery.  Three 
hundred  men  were  used  in  removing 
the  great  mass  of  limestone  rubbish 
which  encumbered  the  north  side  of 
the  pyra.mid.  It  was  on  this  side  that 


the  entrance  to  the  burial  chamber 
would  be  found.  But  the  removal  of 
rubbish  was  delayed  by  the  finding  of 
XXII  Dynasty  mud-brick  house  walls 
similar  to  those  that  had  been  found 
the  previous  season  above  the  pyramid 
temple.  In  some  of  these  houses  barrel 
vaults  and  staircases  leading  to  the 
roof  had  partly  survived  and  in  others 
factories  of  garnet  and  amethyst  beads 
and  of  glass  were  found.  A  curious 
feature  of  some  of  the  houses  was  the 
presence  in  the  beehive-shaped  silos 
of  many  pots,  sometimes  one  hundred 
in  a  silo,  filled  with  small  bundles  of 
dried  lizards.  Two  or  three  silos  con¬ 
tained  bones  of  larger  animals  and 
three  had  received  human  burials. 
Plans  and  elevations  of  all  these  houses 
were  made,  in  addition  to  a  complete 
photographic  record,  before  they  were 
destroyed.  When  the  face  of  the 
pyramid  was  cleared  it  was  possible  to 
ascertain  the  type  of  pavement  sur- 
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Fig.  6.  Deir  Anba  Bishoi.  Coptic  monasteo'  in  the  Wady  ’n-Natnin.  9th  to  14th  Centuries  A.  D.  Plan¬ 
ned,  photographed  and  elaborately  studied  bj'  the  Expedition  in  the  period  between  1910  and  1921. 


rounding  the  pyramid  and  the  method 
of  construction  of  the  entrance  passage. 
It  was  discovered  that  many  blocks  of 
stone  originally  hidden  in  the  core  of 
the  pyramid  bore  reliefs  of  Old  King¬ 
dom  type  on  one  of  which  was  the 
name  of  a  IV  Dynasty  official,  showing 
that  Amenemhet  I  had  ruthlessly 
destroyed  mastaba  tombs  of  the  Old 
Kingdom,  perhaps  at  hleidum  and 
Dahshur,  to  provide  stone  for  his 
pyramid.  The  entrance  passage  was 
lined  with  granite  and  blocked  in  the 
usual  way  with  a  series  of  portcullis 
blocks  of  the  same  material.  One  of 
the  great  granite  blocks  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  passage  was  a  large 
“false  door”  stela  of  Amenemhet  I 
himself.  It  is  probable  that  this  was 
intended  for  the  sanctuar}"  of  the 
pyramid  temple  but  that  it  was  decided 
that  such  a  fine  piece  of  hard  stone 


ought  to  be  used  where  it  was  most 
needed  and  that  the  limestone  stela 
found  in  the  temple  was  substituted 
for  it.  The  granite  blocks,  however, 
did  not  keep  out  the  ancient  plunderers 
who  cut  a  passage  in  the  softer  lime¬ 
stone  to  the  west  of  the  entrance  and 
burrowed  into  the  upper  chamber  of 
the  pyramid  where  they  were  finally 
obliged  to  cut  through  a  granite 
lining.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor  of 
the  chamber  was  a  shaft  about  thirty- 
five  feet  deep  leading  presumably  to 
the  actual  place  of  burial  but  deep 
water  stood  in  the  shaft  and  in  the 
absence  of  anything  more  powerful 
than  hand-pumps  further  exploration 
of  the  shaft  was  postponed. 

The  temple  causeway  leading  dovm 
toward  the  cultivation  was  partly 
cleared  and  several  pieces  of  colored 
relief  were  recovered  and  the  fine 
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Fig.  7.  Sandstone  capital  from  the  portico  of 
Nektanebes,  temple  of  Hibis  in  the  Oasis  of 
Khargeh.  Erected  about  370  B  C.  This  capital 
was  brought  to  New  York  by  the  Expedition  in 
1910  and  is  on  exhibition  in  the  Thirteenth  Egyp¬ 
tian  Room  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

though  damaged  head  of  a  XII  Dynasty 
king,  perhaps  Amenemhet  III.  A 
stela,  probably  of  the  XX  Dynasty, 
was  also  found.  Two  interesting 
foundation  deposits  came  to  light  under 
the  floor  of  the  temple.  They  con¬ 
sisted  of  series  of  model  vases  and 
bricks,  sandstone  paint-grinders  and 
tiny  alabaster  vases. 

Meanwhile  in  the  cemetery  Mr. 
Winlock  was  clearing  a  large  mastaba 
tomb  found  the  year  before.  It  be¬ 
longed  to  a  XII  Dynasty  offlcial 
named  Sesostris  and  contained  an 
interior  colonnaded  hall  and  a  burial 
shaft  seventy  feet  deep  from  which 
opened  a  series  of  large  under-ground 
chambers.  The  outer  enclosure  wall 
of  the  tomb  was  of  mud-brick  coated 
with  a  fine  white  plaster  and  elaborately 
paneled.  Between  this  wall  and  the 
mastaba  itself  were  a  number  of  tomb 


shafts  of  relatives  or  retainers  of  the 
great  man,  including  that  of  the  lady 
Senebtisi.  A  considerable  number  of 
new  tombs  were  also  found. 

Pyramid  of  Sesostris  I 

At  the  beginning  of  March  1908 
when  the  heavy  work  of  clearing  at  the 
entrance  of  the  pyramid  was  nearing 
an  end  a  part  of  the  working  force  was 
sent  to  the  pyramid  of  Sesostris  I  just 
under  a  mile  to  the  south.  The  Ex¬ 
pedition  began  work  on  the  causeway 
and  exposed  the  fine  limestone  cause¬ 
way  wall,  perfectly,  preserved  in  its 
lower  courses.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  pyramid  the  enclosure  wall  was 
found  and  cleared.  Its  sides  slope  in 
towards  the  top  and  are  still  pre¬ 
served  to  an  average  height  of  more 
than  two  and  one-half  yards.  It  was 
two  feet  thick  at  the  base  and  probably 
about  sixteen  feet  high  originally. 
Every  sixteen  feet  along  the  wall  was  a 
panel  a  yard  wide  extending  the  height 
of  the  wall  and  bearing  the  name  of 
Sesostris  I.  The  wall  was  surmounted 
by  a  rounded  coping. 

Excavations  at  Hibis 

In  1907  Mr.  Lythgoe  had  advised  the 
Museum  authorities  to  apply  for  an 
additional  concession  in  the  Khargeh 
Oasis  which  lies  in  the  Libyan  desert 
four  hundred  miles  southwest  of  Cairo 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  due 
west  of  Thebes.  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  oasis  near  the  modern  village  of 
Khargeh  and  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Hibis  lie  the  principal  ancient 
remains.  Chief  among  these  is  the 
temple  of  Amon  (Fig.  2)  built  by  Darius 
the  Great  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C.  during  the  Persian  domi¬ 
nation  of  Egypt.  There  are  also  a 
Ptolemaic  temple  of  brick,  a  few 
remains  of  the  Roman  period  and  some 
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interesting  early  Christian  eemeteries 
and  monasteries.  For  the  first  year’s 
work — 1907-8 — the  chief  Christian 
necropolis  was  chosen.  Mr.  Lythgoe 
directed  operations  assisted  by  Mr.  Win- 
lock  and  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Palmer- Jones. 
In  this  cemetery  there  are  about  two 
hundred  tomb  chapels  of  mud-brick 
whose  exteriors  are  decorated  with 
colums,  pilasters  and  arches.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  square  and 
roofed  with  domes  and  were  originally 
covered  with  fine  white  plaster.  Some 
had  semicircular  or  octagonal  apses. 
The  burial  shaft  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  chapel  and  was  about  ten  feet 
deep.  The  commoner  graves  had 
simply  a  low  superstructure  with  head¬ 
stone  and  footstone.  The  bodies  were 
very  closely  wrapped  and  salt  was  put 
into  the  graves  to  preserve  them,  but 
no  coffins  were  used.  There  were 
many  Coptic  and  Arabic  graffiti  in  the 
tomb  chapel.  The  chapels  were  photo¬ 
graphed  and  classified  according  to 
type  and  a  number  of  burial  chambers 
and  graves  were  excavated  and  re¬ 
corded.  The  architecture  was  a  curi¬ 
ous  mixture  of  classical  and  Egyptian, 
with  the  Egyptian  cornice  and  classical 
half  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals. 
The  cemetery  belongs  to  the  fifth 
century  after  Christ. 

A  part  of  ancient  Hibis  hidden  under 
a  mound  known  as  ’Ain  Turba  was 
disclosed  and  the  houses  planned. 
Many  types  of  pottery  and  many 
Greek  ostraca  were  found  and  in¬ 
teresting  fragments  of  millefiori  glass. 
Coins  from  Constantine  the  Great  to 
Arcadius  dated  the  site  to  the  fourth 
century  A.D.  A  complete  photo¬ 
graphic  record  was  made  here  as  in  all 
other  cases. 

In  the  season  of  1908-9  the  work 
was  continued  by  Mr.  Winlock  and 
Mr.  Jones  along  the  same  lines.  By 


Fig.  8.  Palace  of  Amenhotep  III.  Ceiling  deco¬ 
ration  in  tempera  from  one  of  the  king’s 
private  apartments.  This  restored  portion  is 
now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

cooperation  with  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution  the  Museum  was  able  to  have 
the  skeletal  remains  examined  by  Dr. 
A.  Hrdlicka  who  reported  that  they 
showed  eighty  per  cent  native  stock,  a 
much  higher  percentage  than  obtains 
in  the  region  today. 

Third  Season  at  Lisht 

The  work  of  the  season  of  1908-9  at 
Lisht  was  again  divided  between  the 
two  pyramids.  Mr.  Mace  cleared  fifty 
new  tombs  in  the  cemetery  near  the 
north  pyramid  and  then  moved  over 
to  the  pyramid  of  Sesostris  where  he 
cleared  one  hundred  yards  of  the 
causeway  showing  it  to  have  been  a 
covered  passage  lined  with  relief  de¬ 
picting  fishing  scenes,  captives  taken 
iii^oreign  campaigns,  etc.  The  pyra¬ 
mid  temple  was  also  cleared  and  found 
to  resemble  those  of  the  Old  Kingdom, 
with  an  entrance  hall,  colonnaded 
court,  sanctuary  and  store  chambers. 
It  had  columns  and  architraves  of  red 
granite.  A  large  amount  of  colored 
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Fig.  9.  Headquarters  of  the  Expedition  at  Thebes. 
Built  1912-13,  chiefly  of  native  sun-dried  brick, 
only  such  important  features  as  the  arches  sup¬ 
porting  the  central  dome  being  of  kiln-baked 
brick.  Note  the  false  roof,  a  protection  against 
heat. 

relief  was  recovered  whose  remarkable 
preservation  makes  it  the  most  im¬ 
portant  body  of  Middle  Kingdom  relief 
thus  far  brought  to  light. 

Dr.  Hrdlicka  also  examined  the 
skeletal  remains  from  Lisht  and  pro¬ 
nounced  them  to  be  homogeneous 
Egyptian  with  a  very  small  percentage 
of  Asiatic  blood  from  north  of  the 
Semitic  region. 

The  Temple  at  Hibis 

During  the  winter  of  1909-10  a 
complete  rearrangement  of  the 
Egyptian  collection  in  the  Museum  was 
undertaken,  so  that  the  work  in  the  field 
was  restricted  to  the  Oasis  of  Khargeh 
where  excavation  was  carried  on  at 
the  temple  of  Hibis  (Fig.  4).  The 
interest  of  this  temple  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  only  important  monument 
that  has  survived  from  the  period  of 
eight  hundred  years  between  the  decay 
of  the  Theban  Empire  at  the  end  of 
the  XX  Dynasty  and  the  building 
operations  of  the  Ptolemies  after  300 
B.C.  The  Egyptian  Government  as¬ 
signed  M.  Emile  Baraize  to  restore  and 


consolidate  the  building  while  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  Expedition 
cleared  it.  Mr.  Winlock  directed  the 
work  of  clearing  for  the  Museum. 
Mr.  N.  de  G.  Davies  began  the 
collation  of  such  inscriptions  as  had 
previously  been  published  and  the 
copying  of  scenes  and  inscriptions  now 
uncovered  for  the  first  time.  Mr. 
H.  G.  Evelyn  White,  an  English  classi¬ 
cal  scholar  whose  long  connection  with 
the  Expedition  began  with  this  season, 
copied  the  Greek  inscriptions  and  graf¬ 
fiti,  and  plans  and  architectural  draw¬ 
ings  were  made  by  Mr.  Palmer- Jones. 
The  season’s  photography  was  done  by 
Friedrich  Koch. 

There  was  some  delay  at  the  outset 
owing  to  inability  to  agree  with  the 
local  peasants  for  the  use  of  land  on 
which  drift  sand  and  rubbish  might  be 
dumped.  Finally,  however,  the  dump 
was  made  in  a  low  salt-marsh  which  was 
thus  filled  and  made  usable  and  in  return 
the  natives  allowed  excavation  in  cer¬ 
tain  land  about  the  temple  gateways. 

An  enormous  quantity  of  sand  was 
removed  from  the  various  parts  of  the 
temple  and  M.  Baraize  was  able  to  do 
a  large  amount  of  consolidation  and 
restoration,  for  although  the  temple 
was  in  a  very  ruinous  condition,  many 
fallen  drums  and  capitals  of  columns, 
architraves  and  blocks  from  the  walls 
could  be  restored  to  their  original 
positions.  The  exterior  of  the  temple 
was  also  freed  from  sand  and  a  further 
area  of  three  thousand  yards  cleared. 

From  the  portico  of  Nektanebes 
(about  370  B.C.)  at  the  entrance  to 
the  temple  a  fine  sandstone  papyrus 
flower  capital  with  much  color  pre¬ 
served  (Fig.  7)  was  removed,  the  drums 
of  the  column  having  disappeared,  and 
it  is  now  in  the  Thirteenth  Egyptian 
Room  at  the  Museum. 
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Fig.  io.  Lisht.  Pyramid  temple  of  Sesostris  I  (1980-1935  B.  C.)  and  adjoining  tombs  in  1914. 


Certain  historical  data  were  obtained. 
The  cartouche  of  Apries  (588-569  B.C.) 
on  an  offering  bowl  in  the  temple  points 
to  the  existence  of  a  temple  on  this 
site  at  least  as  early  as  the  Saite 
period.  Besides  the  work  of  Darius 
and  the  addition  of  Nektanebes  an 
ambulatory  was  found  to  have  been 
thrown  about  the  temple  by  Ptolemy  II 
Philadelphus  (285-247)  and  two  later 
Ptolemies  added  reliefs.  Prosperity 
continued  into  the  Roman  period  at 
the  temple  of  Hibis  but  decay  had  set 
in  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries 
after  Christ.  Private  houses  en¬ 
croached  upon  the  temple  and  straggled 
against  the  outside  wall  and  even  into 
the  great  columned  hall. 

In  one  corner  a  small  Christian 
church  was  erected.  Fragments  of 


glaze  found  in  connection  with  this 
last  occupation  indicate  that  it  con¬ 
tinued  until  after  the  Arab  conquest 
in  the  seventh  century  A.D.,  and  this  is 
borne  out  by  several  Coptic  graffiti  in 
the  tombs  of  the  necropolis  of  el- 
Bagawat  and  on  rocks  on  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  mountain,  Gebel  et-Teir.  Among 
the  latter  is  a  prayer  signed  and  dated 
in  the  8th  century  after  Christ  by 
Severus,  son  of  the  Pagarch  of  Hibis. 

Excavating  Christian  Remains 

The  activities  of  the  Expedition  in 
investigating  Christian  remains  in 
Egypt  have  not  been  confined  to  the 
excavation  of  abandoned  early 
Christian  sites  and  cemeteries.  In 
the  winter  of  1910-1911  it  was  de¬ 
termined  to  record  also  the  most 
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Fig.  1 1 .  Two  wooden  statuettes  of  Sesostris  I  found 
by  the  Expedition  in  1914  in  a  chamber  of  a  tomb 
whose  white  limestone  superstructure  is  seen  at 
the  upper  left  of  figure  10.  The  statuette  on  the 
reader’s  right  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  the 
other  in  Cairo. 

interesting  churches  and  constructions 
of  the  Early  Christian  and  Mediaeval 
periods  which  are  still  in  use.  This 
latter  part  of  the  work  was  taken  up 
in  cooperation  with  the  “Committee 
for  the  Conservation  of  Arab  Art”  at 
Cairo  by  Mr.  William  J.  Palmer- 
Jones,  at  that  time  the  architect  of  the 
Expedition.  The  buildings  chosen  for 
investigation  were  the  four  monasteries 
of  the  Wady  ’n-Natrun  or  Natron 
Valley,  so  named  from  its  deposits  of 
salt  and  nitre.  It  is  a  depression  in 
the  desert  about  sixty  miles  northwest 
of  Cairo  and  half  that  distance  from 
the  nearest  point  of  the  Delta.  These 


monasteries  or  deirs  are  those  of 
Abu  Makar  or  Makarios,  Anba  Bishoi 
(Fig.  6),  es-Suriani  and  el-Baramus. 
They  were  probably  originally  founded 
toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  our 
era,  the  extant  structures  being  for 
the  most  part  considerably  later,  the 
latest  buildings  of  interest  probably 
belonging  to  the  fourteenth  century. 
Structurally  the  same  characteristics 
are  common  to  all  four  of  the  present 
monasteries.  Each  deir  is  surrounded 
by  an  enclosure  wall  about  ten  meters 
in  height,  forming  in  plan  an  irregular 
four-sided  figure,  the  only  opening  in 
this  wall  being  a  low  and  narrow  door¬ 
way.  Within  the  enclosure  wall  in 
each  monastery  are  two  or  three 
churches,  cells  for  the  monks,  a  guest 
house  or  mandara,  a  refectory  and 
kitchens,  numerous  storerooms,  a  well 
and  sdgieh  or  water-hoist,  and  the  kasr 
or  keep.  A  portion  of  the  space 
within  the  enclosure  wall  is  laid  out  as 
a  garden,  and  planted  with  date  palms 
and  vegetables. 

The  kasr  corresponds  in  many  ways 
to  the  keep  of  the  mediaeval  castle, 
and  was  used  by  the  monks  as  a  last 
refuge  from  their  enemies.  The  en¬ 
trance  to  this  building  was  on  an 
upper  floor,  by  means  of  a  draw-bridge, 
either  from  the  gatehouse  or  from  a 
flight  of  steps  near  the  entrance  in  the 
enclosure  wall.  The  interior  of  the 
kasr  is  occupied  on  the  ground  floor 
by  store  chambers,  on  the  first  floor 
by  cells  and  the  library,  while  on  the 
flat  roof  is  a  small  chapel. 

The  churches  of  these  desert  mon¬ 
asteries  have  one  point  in  common 
with  all  Coptic  churches — namely,  the 
three  eastern  sanctuaries,  each  with 
its  separate  altar;  but,  unlike  the 
churches  of  Cairo,  the  haikal,  or  main 
sanctuary,  is  invariably  square-ended 
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and  not,  as  in  Cairo,  apsidal.  The 
plans  follow  no  definite  type,  each  being 
different.  The  materials  used  were, 
for  the  walls,  roughly  coursed  lime¬ 
stone,  quarried  from  the  desert  nearby, 
and  for  the  domes  and  vaults,  of  which 
the  roofs  consist,  small,  well-burnt 
bricks,  dark  red  in  color,  with  wide 
mortar  joints  between.  Almost  the 
whole,  internally  and  externally,  has 
in  later  times  been  covered  with  thick, 
hard  stucco.  Much  fine  brick  detail, 
and  probably  marble  caps  and  columns, 
must  have  been  hidden  by  this  stucco. 
Nearly  all  of  these  churches  contain 
fine  wood  carving,  or  ivory  inlay,  either 
in  the  form  of  doors  or  screens.  There 
are  also  wall-paintings  and  a  few  fine 
fittings  of  bronze,  such  as  pierced 
coronae  for  lamps  and  small  crosses, 
still  remaining  in  some  of  the  churches. 

In  addition  to  the  kasr  and  churches 
there  are  other  buildings  of  interest. 
The  refectory  is  usually  a  long,  low, 
dome  or  vaulted  building  down  the 
center  of  which  is  built  a  low,  shallow 
trough,  formed  of  brick  or  masonry 
and  covered  with  cement,  to  serve  as 
a  table. 

The  average  number  of  monks  in 
each  of  these  monasteries  today  is 
about  twenty,  some  being  there  perma¬ 
nently,  others  for  a  few  years  only. 

From  the  middle  of  January  to  the 
middle  of  March  1910  the  work  at  the 
Wady  ’n  Natrun  consisted  in  measur¬ 
ing  and  drawing  plans  of  the  whole  of 
the  monasteries  of  Anba  Bishoi  and 
es-Suriani.  Details  were  drawn  to  a 
large  scale,  where  possible  to  full  size. 
Photographs  were  also  taken,  both 
general  views  and  details,  illustrating 
and  recording  as  far  as  possible  the 
whole  of  these  two  monasteries.  The 
monasteries  of  Abu  Makar  and  el- 
Baramus  were  also  visited  but  no  work 
was  begun  there. 
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Fig.  12.  Lisht.  Group  of  natives  of  the  Expedition’s 
force  excavating  the  tomb  where  the  statuettes  of 
figure  1 1  were  found. 

Excavations  in  the  Theban 
Necropolis 

While  the  Expedition  was  pursuing 
its  activities  at  Lisht,  in  the  Oasis  of 
Khargeh  and  in  the  Wady  ’n-Natrun, 
another  phase  of  its  work  had  been 
initiated  at  Thebes.  Mr.  N.  de  Garis 
Davies  and  his  assistants  took  up  in 
the  autumn  of  1907,  the  second  season 
of  the  Museum’s  work  in  Egypt,  the 
copying  in  color  of  the  principal  non¬ 
royal  painted  cliff-tombs  of  the  XVIII 
and  XIX  Dynasties  in  the  great 
Theban  necropolis  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Nile.  On  the  walls  of  his  tomb  the 
Theban  noble  of  the  Empire,  like  his 
predecessors  of  the  Old  and  Middle 
Kingdoms,  reproduced  episodes  in  his 
daily  life  as  he  lived  it  in  this  world 
and  as  he  hoped  to  live  it  beyond  the 
grave,  and  it  is  largely  from  tomb  reliefs 
and  paintings  that  we  draw  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  ancient  Egyptian  house-decora¬ 
tion,  furniture,  dress,  meals,  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits,  domestic  animals,  water- 
transport,  hunting,  fishing,  music,  sport 
and  many  other  matters.  The  lime¬ 
stone  of  the  cliffs  and  low  hills  in 
which  the  tombs  were  excavated  is  of 
poor  quality  and  the  surfaces  of  walls 
and  ceilings  have  cracked  off  in  some 
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cases  in  the  course  of  the  3,000  and 
more  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
decoration  was  applied,  a  process  which 
has  not  been  retarded  in  a  number  of 
tombs  by  their  occupation  in  subse¬ 
quent  ages  as  dwelling  places.  Many 
of  the  tombs  have  been  further  injured 
by  modern  vandals  and  native  antiquity 
hunters.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  in  recent  years  a  number  of  the  finer 
tombs  have  been  protected  by  locked 
doors  against  further  depredation. 
Copies  of  some  of  the  paintings  have 
appeared  in  several  publications  since 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century  but  in 
only  one  case  were  there  any  note¬ 
worthy  reproductions  in  color  and 
much  of  the  material  reproduced  in 
these  reeords  has  already  perished. 
It  was  therefore  urgent  that  the  work 
of  making  water-color  copies  should  be 
undertaken  and  pushed  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible  before  more  damage 
should  oecur. 

Tomb  paintings  op  Nakht,  ok  Thut- 

EM-HEB,  AND  OF  USERHET 

In  the  first  three  seasons  of  this  work, 
between  the  autumn  of  1907  and  the 
summer  of  1910,  three  tombs  occupied 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Davies  and  his 
assistants.  The  tomb  of  an  official 
named  Nakht  (Frontispiece),  noted  for 
its  extreme  brightness  of  color  and  ex¬ 
cellent  preservation  and  perhaps  the 
most  typical  Theban  tomb  of  the 
XVm  Dynasty,  was  completely  copied 
in  color  in  full  size.  The  tomb  of 
Thut-em-heb  was  also  fully  copied, 
largely  in  color.  A  peculiar  feature  of 
this  tomb  is  its  having  been  completed 
in  the  XVIII  Dynasty  but  appropri¬ 
ated  by  a  descendant  of  the  original 
owner  a  century  or  so  later  and  altered 
to  suit  the  changed  taste  of  the  time. 
Finally,  to  illustrate  the  great  cliange 
of  form  and  subject  introduced  in  the 


XIX  Dynasty,  the  newly  discovered 
tomb  of  Userhet  was  copied.  The 
owner  was  priest  in  the  XIX  Dynasty 
of  the  cult  of  the  deeeased  and  deified 
King  Thutmose  I  of  the  XVIII  Dy¬ 
nasty,  and  the  tomb  contains  pictures 
of  exceptional  charm  and  interest. 

Continuation  of  Work  at  the 
Coptic  Monasteries 

The  work  begun  in  the  spring  of  19 1 1 
at  the  Coptic  monasteries  of  the  Wady 
’n  Natrun  was  continued  in  December 
and  January  of  the  following  season. 
The  monasteries  of  Abu  Makar  and 
el-Baramus  were  fully  surveyed  and 
recorded  as  Deir  Anba  Bishoi  and  Deir 
Suriani  had  been  the  previous  year. 

Deir  Abu  Makar  contains  three 
churches:  those  of  Abu  Makar,  Abu 
Iskharun  and  el-Shiukh.  The  mon¬ 
astery  was  founded  in  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  by  Makarios  the  Younger,  an 
Alexandrian.  About  880  A.  D.  it  was 
repaired  by  the  patriareh  Sanutius. 
It  comprises  many  buildings  surrounded 
by  a  high  enclosure  wall.  There  are 
remains  of  beautiful  stucco  window 
tracery  in  some  of  the  buildings  and  a 
few  interesting  wall  paintings.  There 
are  also  some  notable  carved  wooden 
panels  in  one  of  the  choir  screens.  Most 
of  the  roofs  consist  of  a  series  of  domes 
but  the  barrel  vault  was  also  used. 
In  a  small  chapel  in  the  kasr  or  keep 
were  found  the  names  of  French  trav¬ 
elers  who  visited  the  monastery  in  1 640 
and  1644,  scratched  on  the  wall  of  the 
haikal  or  sanctuary. 

The  monastery  of  el-Baramus  lies 
about  twelve  miles  northwest  of  Deir 
Abu  Makar.  It  has  two  churches  but 
one  of  these  has  been  entirely  rebuilt 
in  modern  times.  The  other,  known  as 
el-Adra,  is  of  considerable  size  and 
interest. 
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In  addition  to  the  complete  plan¬ 
ning  and  photographing  of  the  mon¬ 
asteries  a  considerable  number  of 
sketches  of  the  building  were  made  by 
Mr.  William  J.  Palmer- Jones,  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  the  Expedition. 

The  work  on  the  temple  of  Hibis  in 
the  Khargeh  Oasis  was  continued  in  the 
seasons  of  1910-11  and  1911-12.  Mr. 
Evelyn  White  dug  in  the  avenue  of 
approach  leading  up  from  the  east 
through  the  gateways  and  laid  bare  the 
rows  of  sphinxes  at  the  sides.  Two  of 
the  best  preserved  of  the  latter  were 
restored  and  remounted  on  their  pedes¬ 
tals.  He  also  unearthed  new  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  portico  of  Nektanebes 
from  which  the  large  sandstone  capital 
(Fig.  7)  already  described  was  derived. 

PAI.ACE  OF  AmENHOTFP  HI 

In  1910  a  concession  was  granted  to 
the  Museum  to  excavate  in  a  part  of  the 
Theban  necropolis  which  lies  in  the 
district  of  the  modern  village  of  Gurneh 
and  also  to  excavate  on  the  site  of  the 
palace  of  Amenhotep  III  (about  1411- 
1375  B.C.)  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the 
south  (Fig.  5),  These  sites  both  lie  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  the  former 
not  far  from  the  great  bay  in  the  west¬ 
ern  cliffs  where  lies  the  famous  mortuary 
temple  of  Queen  Hatshepsut  and  the 
latter  close  to  the  cultivated  land  of  the 
valley.  Many  years  previously  the 
Egyptian  Antiquities  Service  had  con¬ 
ducted  tentative  excavations  at  the 
palace  and  later  Messrs.  Percy  E.  New¬ 
berry  and  Robb  de  Peyster  Tytus  had 
excavated  for  a  season  there  and  pub¬ 
lished  their  results. 

The  Expedition’s  work  on  the  palace 
during  the  seasons  of  1910-11  and 
1911-12  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Win- 
lock  and  Mr.  Evelyn  White  and  the 
plans  and  facsimile  copies  of  the  fres¬ 
coes  discovered  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
Palmer- Jones. 
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The  palace  was  found  to  have  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  number  of  vast,  rambling 
one-storied  structures  built  independ¬ 
ently  from  time  to  time  on  the  flat 
desert  plain  between  the  high  Gurneh 
mountain  and  the  cultivated  land. 
Near  a  part  of  the  main  structure  was 
a  row  of  courtiers’  dwellings  and  further 
south  in  an  isolated  position  were  the 
houses  and  shops  of  the  artisans  en¬ 
gaged  in  construction  work  or  in  the 
manufacture  of  jewelry  and  utensils 
for  the  inmates  of  the  palace.  The 
whole  of  the  vast  aggregation  of  build¬ 
ings,  including  large  open  spaces  too 
big  to  be  called  courtyards,  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  brick  wall.  From  the 
results  of  the  Expedition’s  work  it  can 
be  surmised  that  the  building  of  the 
palace  was  begun  in  or  before  the 
eleventh  year  of  Amenhotep  Ill’s  reign 
and  continued  throughout  his  lifetime, 
that  is  from  about  1400  B.  C.  to  1375 
B.C.  It  is  known  that  the  king  con¬ 
structed  a  great  artificial  lake  and  it 
appears  that  the  palace  fronted  upon 
it  for  long  mounds  still  exist  enclosing  a 
great  rectangular  area  to  the  east  of 
the  palace  which  is  certain  to  have 
been  the  lake. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the 
palace  is  the  royal  harim.  It  was  cut 
off  from  the  courts  and  colonnaded 
halls  of  the  public  part  of  the  palace 
by  a  wall  in  which  there  is  but  one 
door.  There  is  a  small  vestibule  which 
was  presumably  guarded  by  eunuchs. 
Within  are  a  pillared  antechamber  and 
a  banquet  hall,  the  central  feature  of 
the  royal  apartments  from  which  open 
the  suites  of  the  King  and  eight  of  the 
ladies  of  his  household.  The  suites 
comprised  bedroom,  bath,  lounging- 
room  and  wardrobe.  The  king  him¬ 
self  had  a  special  dining-room  opening 
into  the  banquet  hall  and  his  throne 
was  so  placed  that  he  could  be  seen 
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from  the  hall  as  he  sat  at  meat.  The 
other  parts  of  the  palace  contained 
offices,  record  halls,  storerooms,  work 
courts,  kitchens,  the  apartments  of  an 
army  of  officials,  whose  titles  are  so 
frequently  seen  in  their  tombs  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  multitude  of  rooms 
needed  for  all  the  members  of  a  huge 
oriental  court  of  the  days  of  the 
Empire. 

The  palace  was  built  throughout  of 
sun-dried  brick  as  were  all  Egyptian 
buildings  save  temples  and  tombs. 
The  bricks  are  often  stamped  with  the 
name  of  the  king,  sometimes  with  that 
of  the  palace  itself — “Neb-maat-Re 
(Amenhotep  III)  in  the  House  of  Re¬ 
joicing.”  A  few  bricks  toward  the 
end  of  the  reign  bore  the  names  ot  the 
king  and  his  wife  Queen  Tiy.  The 
floors  were  usually  of  brick;  the  roofs, 
supported  on  wooden  columns  where 
necessary,  were  of  reed  matting  carried 
on  beams  of  palm-trunks  and  covered 
above  with  a  thick  layer  of  mud,  and 
this  type  of  roof  has  been  in  common 
use  around  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
to  this  day.  On  the  interior,  walls,  ceil¬ 
ings,  and  floors  were  covered  with  a 
plaster  of  chopped  straw  and  mud.  In 
the  more  important  rooms  ceilings,  walls 
and  sometimes  even  the  floors  were  dec¬ 
orated  with  tempera  frescoes  in  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  designs  and  subjects.  In  one  of 
the  king’s  apartments,  for  example,  the 
ceiling  design  (Fig.  8)  was  made  up 
of  spirals  surrounding  a  cow’s  head 
with  a  rosette  between  the  horns,  a 
motif  known  in  Aegean  art  of  this 
period. 

Much  interesting  material  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  minor  arts  was  recovered 
from  this  site.  The  ruins  of  the 
artisans,  shops  have  yielded  fragments 
of  crucibles  used  in  melting  glaze  for 
faience,  moulds  for  glaze  beads,  pend¬ 
ants  and  Anger  rings,  and  many  ex¬ 


amples  of  the  objects  themselves,  often 
in  their  incompleted  condition,  showing 
in  a  most  interesting  way  the  method  of 
manufacture.  The  processes  of  inlay¬ 
ing  glass  paste  on  a  ground  of  glaze 
and  of  making  polychrome  glass  bottles 
are  also  illustrated.  Many  sealings 
from  jars  of  wine,  oil  and  potted  meats 
were  found  as  well  as  examples  of  the 
flne  polychrome  pottery  in  use  in  the 
palace. 

Excavation  of  Tomb  of  Daga 

Mr.  Ambrose  Lansing  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Expedition  in  19 1 1  and  took 
charge  of  the  work  on  that  part  of  the 
concession  at  Thebes  which  lay  in  the 
necropolis.  He  cleared  the  fine  tomb 
of  an  XI  Dynasty  official  named  Daga 
who  lived  in  the  twenty-first  century 
B.  C.,  from  which  were  recovered  some 
fragmentary  but  very  beautiful  colored 
limestone  relief,  some  of  which  is  now 
at  the  Museum.  In  Coptic  times  the 
tomb  became  the  dwelling  place  of  an 
anchorite  named  Apa  Epiphanios  who 
founded  a  little  monastery  there  in  the 
seventh  century  after  Christ.  The 
monks  added  one  or  two  mud-brick 
buildings  and  the  community  con¬ 
tinued  for  two  or  three  generations  so 
that  numerous  letters  and  documents 
on  potsherds  and  papyrus  accumulated 
and  were  recovered  by  the  Expedition. 
They  constitute  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  knowledge  of  monastic 
life  in  Egypt  before  the  Arab  conquest. 
Mr.  Winlock  and  Mr.  Walter  E.  Crum, 
the  eminent  English  Coptic  scholar, 
have  collaborated  in  the  study  of  the 
Coptic  remains  and  a  volume  based 
upon  their  researches  is  shortly  to 
appear. 

The  importance  of  the  Theban  sites 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of 
excavating  there  through  a  long  period 
of  years  made  it  seem  necessary  to  the 
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Museum  authorities  that  a  house 
should  be  built  as  headquarters  for 
the  Expedition  at  Thebes.  Accord¬ 
ingly  a  site  was  chosen  on  the  Gurneh 
concession  and  plans  were  drawn  for 
a  long  one-story  building  (Fig.  9)  to 
be  built  of  sun-dried  brick  with  arcaded 
verandas  toward  the  north  and  a  small 
dome  over  an  octagonal  living-room 
in  the  center.  Storerooms  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  provisions  and  field  material 
as  well  as  for  the  temporary  reception 
of  antiquities  and  a  photographic  dark¬ 
room  was  included.  The  house  was 
begun  in  the  autumn  of  1912  and  com¬ 
pleted  during  the  winter.  The  only 
kiln-baked  brick  used  were  for  the  piers 
supporting  the  central  dcme.  About 
eighteen  inches  above  the  flat  mud  roof 
is  a  false  roof  as  a  protection  against 
the  blazing  Egyptian  sun.  The  house 
has  greatly  added  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  Expedition. 

Excavation  of  Tomb  of  Perneb 

In  1913  the  Museum  acquired  from 
the  Egyptian  Government,  through 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  Edward  S.  Hark- 
ness,  one  of  its  Trustees,  the  tomb 
of  Perneb  (Fig.  13),  a  dignitary  of 
the  V  Dynasty,  about  2650  B.  C. 
It  is  the  most  imposing  monument 
that  has  ever  been  removed  from 
Egypt  to  any  foreign  museum.  Stand¬ 
ing  originally  on  the  desert  plateau 
above  the  ancient  city  of  Memphis  in 
the  necropolis  known  today  as  Sak- 
kareh,  it  was  one  of  many  similar 
structures  placed  close  together  in 
more  or  less  orderly  alignment.  Its 
fine  limestone  superstructure  was 
eighteen  feet  high,  fifty-four  feet  long 
and  forty  feet  wide.  The  axis  was 
north  and  south  and  the  entrance  to 
the  offering  chambers  was  toward  the 
Nile  on  the  east.  With  its  steeply- 
sloping  sides  and  flat  top  such  a  tomb 


resembled  to  the  eye  of  the  modern 
native  the  mud  bench  or  “mastaba” 
which  sometimes  stands  at  the  door  of 
a  modern  Egyptian  town  house  and 
mastaba  has  come  to  be  used  by 
archaeologists  as  the  name  for  this 
type  of  tomb  which  we  assoeiate 
chiefly  with  the  III  to  VI  Dynasties  in 
the  Old  Kingdom  but  which  is  also 
found  as  late  as  the  XII  Dynasty  in  the 
Middle  Kingdom.  The  actual  burial 
chamber  was  fifty  feet  below  the  super¬ 
structure  at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  ex¬ 
cavated  in  the  solid  rock. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  tomb 
is  the  fact  that  the  decoration  of  its 
chambers  was  never  wholly  completed. 
On  the  west  wall  of  the  vestibule  oppo¬ 
site  the  entrance  is  the  draughtsman’s 
sketch  in  red  ochre  which  the  sculptor 
was  to  follow  in  cutting  out  the  figures 
and  hieroglyphs  in  relief. 

Following  the  consent  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Antiquities  Service  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  removal  of  the  tomb,  Mr. 
Lythgoe  and  Mr.  Lansing  proceeded 
to  the  site  and  encamped  there  the  first 
week  in  April  1913,  bringing  with 
them  from  Thebes  a  group  of  the 
Expedition’s  most  experienced  native 
overseers  who  were  to  direct  a  force  of 
workmen  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  J.  E- 
Ouibell,  then  Director  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  excavations  at  Sakkareh  and 
now  head  of  the  Cairo  Museum.  For 
two  months  the  work  of  removing  the 
superstructure  of  the  tomb  went  on. 
It  was  necessary  to  loosen  and  remove 
every  block  of  stone  with  the  utmost 
care,  each  one  being  marked  to  ensure 
its  being  reset  in  its  proper  place  when 
the  tomb  should  be  re-erected  in  New 
York.  The  blocks  were  then  wrapped 
and  packed  on  the  site  in  wooden 
boxes  which  were  loaded  on  cars  on  a 
light  railway  and  were  brought  in  over 
the  desert,  the  rails  being  continu- 
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ously  taken  up  after  the  cars  had 
passed  and  laid  down  again  before 
them,  since  the  route  over  which  the 
boxes  could  be  most  conveniently 
brought  in  was  much  too  long  to 
admit  of  laying  the  light  railway  for 
the  whole  distance. 

By  the  end  of  May  all  the  boxes  had 
reached  Cairo  and  they  were  in  New 
York  in  August.  After  the  blocks  of 
stone  reached  the  Museum  a  year  was 
spent  in  treating  them  to  ensure  the 
preservation  both  of  the  limestone 
itself  and  of  the  color  on  its  decorated 
surfaces.  The  re-erection  of  the  tomb 
in  the  Museum  was  begun  in  August 
1914  and  proceeded  steadily  till  it  was 
completed  in  January  1916. 

In  the  season  of  19 12-13  the  site 
chosen  for  work  at  Thebes  was  in 
the  Asasif,  a  valley  extending  down 
toward  the  cultivated  land  in  the 
desert  slope  below  the  temples  of  Deir 
el-Bahri.  Mr.  Winlock  believed  that 
there  must  certainly  be  a  great  cause¬ 
way  leading  down  to  the  cultivation 
from  the  XI  Dynasty  temple  of  the 
Mentuhoteps  under  the  cliff  adjoining 
the  later  and  more  famous  shrine  of 
Queen  Hatshepsut.  He  began  work 
near  what  should  have  been  the  lower 
end  of  the  causeway  at  the  edge  of 
what  appeared  to  be  a  cutting  through 
the  bed-rock  which  here  appeared  on 
the  surface.  His  deduction  was  proved 
entirely  correct  for  he  discovered  and 
laid  bare  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  yards  the  beautiful  white 
limestone  north  wall  of  the  Mentuho- 
tep  causeway.  But  before  clearing  the 
wall  at  the  point  where  the  work  began 
it  was  necessary  to  photograph,  study 
and  plan  nearly  one  hundred  mud- 
brick  Ptolemaic  tombs  dating  from 
about  200  B.  C.  in  order  to  be  able  to 
destroy  them. 

A  small  but  complete  set  of  XII 


Dynasty  jewelry  in  silver,  amethyst, 
lapis  lazuli  and  carnelian  was  one  of  the 
interesting  incidental  finds  in  the  work 
of  clearing  the  causeway.  It  came  from 
a  XII  Dynasty  tomb  excavated  in  the 
face  of  the  causeway-cutting.  Another 
important  result  of  the  work  was  the 
discovery  of  the  scanty  remains  of  a 
very  large  mortuary  temple  whose 
ground  plan  Mr.  Winlock  ingeniously 
restored  and  which  he  assigns  to  the  end 
of  the  XX  Dynasty. 

During  the  following  season  of  1913- 
14  at  Thebes  the  clearing  of  the  early 
Christian  monastery  of  Epiphanios  of 
which  mention  has  already  been  made 
was  brought  to  completion  and  in  the 
process  an  unusually  complete  set  of 
writing  materials  of  the  late  XVIII  or 
early  XIX  Dynasty  was  found.  It 
included  a  scribe’s  palette  with  black 
ink,  four  pens  and  two  clean  sheets  of 
papyrus  in  a  roll. 

The  North  Pyramid  at  Lisht 

The  excavations  at  the  North  Pyra¬ 
mid  at  Lisht  in  1913  were  conducted  by 
Mr.  Mace  and  Mr.  Lansing  and  the 
plans  and  architectural  drawings  were 
made  by  Mr.  Lindsley  F.  Hall,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  who  became  a  member  of 
the  Expedition  that  season.  The  area 
which  lay  immediately  south  of  the 
temple  enclosure  was  cleared  laying 
bare  a  large  section  of  the  town  which 
had  grown  up  about  the  ruined  pyramid 
a  thousand  years  after  the  death  of  its 
builder.  This  had  to  be  fully  planned 
and  recorded  before  the  house  walls 
were  destroyed  to  get  at  the  XII 
Dynasty  tomb  pits  below.  A  large 
mastaba  tomb  was  cleared  and  some 
one  hundred  and  thirty  tomb  shafts 
investigated.  Water  interfered  very 
much  with  the  work  here  as  it  had  in  the 
chambers  of  the  pyramid  itself. 
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The  South  Pyramid  at  Lisht 

Between  February  and  May  1914 
IMr.  Lythgoe  conducted  excavations  at 
the  South  Pyramid  at  Lisht  (Fig.  10), 
assisted  during  a  part  of  the  time  by 
Mr.  Lansing,  and  Mr.  Hall  made  the 
plans  and  drawings.  Two  small  pyra¬ 
mids  were  exposed  to  the  north  of  the 
pyramid  temple  and  under  one  of  them 
four  foundation  deposits  were  found  at 
the  corners,  consisting  of  small  pottery 
models  of  dishes  and  vases,  blue  glaze 
beads  and  in  each  the  skull  and  some  of 
the  bones  of  an  ox.  A  fine  mastaba  was 
also  cleared  (Fig.  12)  which  belonged  to 
a  great  dignitary  named  Imhotep. 
Around  this  tomb  were  a  number  of 
shafts  belonging  to  the  family  and 
dependents  of  this  important  official. 
All  the  burials  had  been  plundered  in 
antiquity  and  at  the  top  of  one  of  the 
shafts  was  found  a  rope  about  thirty- 
five  feet  long  which  had  evidently  been 
used  by  anicent  plunderers  in  descend¬ 
ing  the  tomb  shafts.  It  had  clearly 
been  manufactured  on  the  spot,  for  it 
was  made  of  strips  of  linen  cloth  braided 
together,  which  had  been  torn  from 
mummy  wrappings.  Close  to  the  tomb 
of  Imhotep  were  found  four  models  of 
divine  boats  evidently  intentionally 
buried  against  the  enclosure  wall  of  the 
mastaba.  While  in  the  thickness  of  the 
mud-brick  enclosure  wall  itself  was 
accidentally  discovered  a  little  chamber 
containing  a  very  usuaual  find.  The 
chamber  proved  to  contain  two  very  fine 
royal  statuettes  (Fig.  ii)  evidently 
representing  King  Sesostris  I,  Imhotep’s 
master  as  king  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  the  figures  being  placed  in  the 
appropriate  geographical  relation  to 
each  other.  The  statuette  on  the  right 
in  Fig.  II  is  in  the  Ninth  Egyptian 
Room  at  the  Museum.  These  two 
figures  exhibit  finer  qualities  in  sculp¬ 


ture  than  anything  previously  known 
from  this  period  of  the  Middle  King¬ 
dom. 

Before  the  royal  figures  in  the 
chamber  was  a  miniature  shrine  ofwood 
with  bolted  door  and  within  it  a  small 
alabaster  ointment  vase.  Standing 
upright  in  the  vase  was  a  wooden  rod 
almost  completely  enveloped  in  linen 
wrappings.  Thirty-three  short  ban¬ 
dages  had  been  used  and  within  was  a 
sort  of  dummy  animal  represented  with 
head  cut  off  and  neck  and  forelegs 
hanging  down.  It  was  then  evident 
that  this  was  the  only  known  example 
of  the  mysterious  symbol  found  with 
Osiris  or  Anubis  on  the  monuments. 

This  remarkable  find  taken  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  divine  boats  and  the 
equipment  of  Senebtisi  bore  out  the 
impression  gained  that  in  such  royal 
cemeteries  as  those  of  Lisht  and  the 
neighboring  site  of  Dahshur  the  funer- 
rary  material  differs  widely  from  that 
found  in  the  contemporary  provincial 
cemeteries  at  various  places. 

The  excavations  at  Thebes  in  1913- 
14  were  again  at  the  site  of  the  monas¬ 
tery  of  Epiphanios  and  resulted  in  the 
completion  of  the  work  at  this  point. 
Messrs.  Winlock  and  Evelyn  White 
supervised  the  work  in  the  field  and  the 
latter  took  in  hand  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tional  material.  Mr.  Hall  prepared  the 
maps,  plans  and  drawings  and  as  has 
already  been  stated  the  Coptic  inscrip¬ 
tions  have  been  studied  by  Mr.  Walter 
E.  Crum.  Evidence  was  obtained  to 
fix  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the 
monastery  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century  after  Christ  and  to 
show  that  it  was  occupied  during  the 
following  eventful  hundred  years,  the 
period  which  saw  the  overthrow  of  the 
Byzantine  power. 

(To  be  concluded). 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
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ART  ON  THE  SCREEN;  OR  THE  FILM  OF 

TUTANKHAMEN 

By  Dudley  S.  CorlETT 


ON  a  stage  setting,  the  audience  has 
time  to  absorb  the  artistry  of 
beautiful  scenery  or  the  archaeo¬ 
logical  detail  of  structures.  But  on  the 
screen  the  audience  is  allowed  no  time 
whatever  to  even  glance  at  the  perfection 
of  the  sets  in  the  hurry  of  the  action  of 
the  picture.  Beauty  of  setting  or  per¬ 
fection  of  detail  is  lost  in  the  apparent 
necessity  of  gazing  on  so-called  stars 
twinkling  with  glycerine  tears  or  ex¬ 
panding  with  smiles  of  vampish  wile. 
Scenes  of  Oriental  interest  or  spectacle 
seem  to  be  deliberately  snatched  away 
just  as  one’s  desire  to  see  more  is 
aroused.  Apparently  this  is  necessary 
in  order  to  “can”  the  intricate  plot  of  a 
novel  into  the  limited  space  of  time 
allowed  for  the  running  of  a  moving 
picture.  We  have  seen  sets  on  which 
time,  money  and  the  craft  of  special 
artists  have  been  lavished  in  order  to 
obtain  a  hundred  per  cent  of  perfection 
in  color  and  detail  which,  when  thrown 
on  the  screen,  scarcely  show  ten  per 
cent  of  value. 

Hitherto,  the  producers  of  film- 
pictures  do  not  seem  to  have  attempted 
to  cater  for  that  considerable  portion  of 
the  public  who  appreciate  the  higher 
standards  of  art  and  beauty.  What  is 
considered  as  the  “paying  public,”  are 
apparently  those  who  inhabit  the  ‘  ‘small 
towns,”  whose  desires  seem  to  demand 
the  presentation  of  melodrama  and 
emotion  in  a  setting  of  superlative 
gorgeousness,  regardless  of  truth  or 
culture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enor¬ 
mous  expense  of  star-salaries,  studio 
expenditure,  and  the  erection  of  numer¬ 
ous  and  costly  sets  with  their  elaborate 
furnishings,  demand  the  necessity  of 


the  producers  ensuring  a  quick  and 
large  return  on  their  investment.  If 
production  cost  less,  perhaps  producers 
might  be  tempted  to  present  more 
often  pictures  which  would  satisfy  the 
cultured  public  and,  at  the  same  time, 
help  to  elevate  the  taste  of  those  who 
inhabit  the  small  towns,  even  if  the 
profits  were  not  on  so  inflated  a  scale. 
We  have  an  excellent  example  in  the 
phonograph,  by  which  the  standard  of 
high-class  music  has  been  increased 
amongst  all  classes  of  the  public.  The 
screen  has  even  a  greater  message  for 
the  people! 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  first 
step  towards  better  pictures  is  to  reduce 
the  production  cost  to  reasonable  limits. 
And,  as  the  elaborate  details  of  set¬ 
tings  are  lost  in  the  hurry  of  the  action, 
it  seems  that  here  is  an  opportunity  to 
reduce  expenses  by  either  using  simpler 
sets  which,  by  appealing  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  suggest  rather  than  visualize, 
or  by  the  use  of  painted  scenery. 

It  is  this  latter  form  which  is  being 
almost  entirely  employed  by  Mr. 
William  P.  S.  Earle  in  his  production 
of  the  Egyptian  film  of  “Tutankha¬ 
men.”  This  is  no  new  conception  but 
has  already  been  utilized  in  many  pro¬ 
ductions,  but  in  a  limited  degree  as  the 
upper  portions  of  elaborate  sets. 
Hiterto  the  chief  obstacle  has  been 
caused  by  the  somewhat  difficult  pro¬ 
cess  of  matching  up  in  light,  accurate 
proportion  and  perfect  perspective,  the 
foreground,  against  which  the  action 
takes  place,  with  the  painting.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  such  paintings  require  specially 
trained  artists  who  understand  the 
photographic  values  of  monotones  and 
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A  Chapel  in  the  Great  Temple.  The  painting  on  the  rear  wall  represents  the  trial  before  Osiris.  Painted  on 
cardboard,  photographed  on  film,  and  the  figures  double  exposed  on  the  dark  floor. 


the  use  of  electric  lights  in  the  studios 
in  regard  to  the  lighting  employed  in 
the  picture.  The  glass  used  may  be 
of  various  size,  say  five  feet  by  three. 
On  this  is  painted  in  varying  tones  of 
grey,  the  scene  required,  every  detail 
being  brought  forth  with  minute  care 
for  exact  proportion  and  perfect  per¬ 
spective,  seeing  that  the  result  will 
appear  on  the  screen  enlarged  ten 
times.  The  painted  portions  of  the 
glass  are  then  backed  with  an  opaque 
black  paint.  The  bottom  or  the 
center  of  the  glass  is  left  unpainted, 
and  through  this  clear  portion  of  the 
scene  the  eye  of  the  camera  focuses 
onto  the  remainder  of  the  picture  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  studio.  Great  care  has  to 


be  exercised  that  the  actors  on  the  set 
do  not  move  beyond  certain  limits  or 
they  will  suddenly  and  mysteriously 
disappear  out  of  the  picture.  But  they 
can  be  made  to  appear  so  as  to  be 
be  moving  behind  columns,  through 
arches  and  even,  by  careful  calcula¬ 
tions,  to  appear  as  if  they  were  almost 
standing  in  front  of  the  glass  instead  of 
twenty  feet  behind  it! 

In  this  manner  the  effect  of  elaborate 
buildings,  vast  cities  or  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  ancient  civilizations  can 
be  obtained  at  one  eighth  of  the  cost 
which  would  be  entailed  in  having  to 
build  them. 

Another  method  which  may  be  used, 
is  that  called  “double  exposure.”  In 
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A  temple  pylon  decorated  with  sacred  banners.  Over  the  lintel  is  the  famous  winged  Disc  of  the  Sun  repre¬ 
senting  the  rise  and  fall  of  Life  Irrmiortal  with  the  Wings  of  Peace  and  Serpent  of  Wisdom.  An  example 
of  double  exposure  on  a  painting. 


this  case  a  small  but  perfect  picture  is 
painted  on  academy-board  in  the  same 
monotones  of  grey,  with  certain  por¬ 
tions  left  in  deep  shadow.  This  pie- 
ture  is  then  carefully  photographed  in 
such  a  way  that  no  reflected  lights  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  negative.  The  action  is 
then  performed  in  strong  light  against 
a  plain  black  velvet  background.  This 
film  is  then  superimposed  onto  the 
shadowed  portion  of  the  negative  of  the 
picture,  with  the  result  that  the  figures 
stand  out  in  action.  Great  care  has  to 
be  exercised  in  order  to  obtain  the 
perfect  proportion  of  the  figures  in 
relation  to  the  painting.  This  method 


is  more  restrieted  in  its  seope  for  action 
than  the  glass. 

One  can  see  at  once  how  vast  is  the 
field  opened  up  for  the  production  of 
pictures  featuring  historical  stories  or 
the  pictorial  pageants  of  the  Orient 
hitherto  curtailed  by  reason  of  the 
expense  incurred,  in  creating  sets  of 
convincing  value.  The  educational 
standard  in  the  portrayal  of  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  past  is  enormous,  for  it 
is  by  the  study  of  the  lessons  of  past 
civilizations  that  we  can  profit  most. 
Egypt,  as  the  cradle  of  civilization,  has 
always  possessed  a  fascination  for  men, 
and  the  late  sensational  discoveries 
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In  this  boudoir  scene  of  the  Princess  and  her  attendants  as  reproduced  by  the  Earle  Studios,  the  life  and  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  early  Egyptians  become  a  vivid  reality. 


have  stimulated  this  interest  to  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  degree  in  all  classes  of  the 
public.  By  a  study  of  the  accompany¬ 
ing  pictures,  which  show  both  the 
painting  on  glass  and  that  for  double 
exposure,  the  life  and  surroundings  of 
the  early  Egyptians  become  a  vivid 
reality.  The  titanic  proportions  of  the 
temples  of  the  Gods  in  relation  to  man 
can  be  fully  realized  by  those  who  have 
not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  visit  Egypt. 
The  artistic  beauty  with  which  the 
Egyptians  surrounded  themselves  can 
be  appreciated  by  a  truthful  re-creation 
of  their  palaces  and  villas  from  the 
actual  records  they  left  behind  in 


pictures  painted  on  the  walls  of  temple 
and  tomb  and  descriptions  on  preserved 
papyrus  rolls.  The  glories  of  ancient 
Thebes,  the  proud  capital  of  Egypt 
built  four  thousand  years  ago  and 
which  no  following  civilization  has  ever 
rivaled,  stands  once  again  on  the  bank 
of  the  Nile  in  all  its  pristine  beauty. 
Surely  such  pictures  must  stir  the 
imagination  of  those  who  live  in  small 
towns  in  the  West  and  show  them  that, 
after  all,  the  old  East  has  much  to  teach 
the  raw  West  in  municipal  construction 
and  the  value  of  permanent  monuments 
which,  founded  on  Faith,  stand  forever 
as  a  memorial  to  the  past  glory,  of  man 
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The  splendor  of  the  royal  gardens  of  ancient  Egypt  are  vividly  portrayed  in  such  a  screen-picture  as  “Tutankh¬ 
amen.”  The  scene  is  painted  on  glass  through  a  vacant  space  in  which  the  moving  figures  are  photographed. 


reflecting  the  divine  guidance  of  the 
Omnipotent. 

In  producing  such  a  screen-picture  as 
“Tutankhamen,”  the  making  of  the 
various  properties  for  use  in  the  action 
has  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  re¬ 
productions  in  the  daily  papers  of  the 
finds  in  the  Pharaoh’s  tomb.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  this  funerary 
furniture  was  not  specially  made  for 
the  decoration  of  the  tomb,  but  were 
actually  the  household  goods  which 
were  in  daily  use  by  the  departed.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  Ka,  or  Double, 
of  the  dead,  remained  on  earth  as  long 
as  the  human  body  it  has  occupied 
remained  intact.  Thus,  at  the  final 
call,  the  Ka  would  be  enabled  to  re¬ 
generate  its  mortal  form  to  face  the 


Great  Judge.  Thus  the  Double  re¬ 
quired  for  its  astral  existence  all  those 
comforts  and  necessities  to  which  it  had 
been  accustomed  in  its  earthly  exist¬ 
ence.  Food,  drink,  clothes,  jewels  and 
furniture,  its  work  and  pastimes,  slaves 
and  family.  In  the  early  dynasties  the 
unfortunate  slaves  were  sacrificed  at  the 
toml3,  in  order  that  their  Kas  might 
continue  to  serve  their  master  in  the 
Underworld  where  he  sojourned  with 
the  Gods.  Later,  this  barbarism  was 
discontinued,  and  the  familiar  clay 
painted  figures  or  ushabati,  were  sub¬ 
stituted.  Still  later  it  was  found  more 
lasting  to  carve  or  paint  these  slaves  on 
the  walls  of  the  tomb.  They  were 
represented  in  processions  bearing  the 
choicest  of  food  and  wine,  the  flesh-pots 
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of  which  the  mummy  was  wont  to 
indulge  but  which  now  he  must  be 
content  to  watch  from  out  the  Sacred 
Eye  engraved  on  the  side  of  this 
sarcophagus. 

Thus  from  the  tomb  of  Tutank¬ 
hamen  it  has  been  possible  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  actual  furnishings  of  the 
Pharaoh’s  palace,  the  apparel  that  he 
wore  and  all  the  luxuries  he  daily 
delighted  in  for  pomp  of  state  or 
private  indulgence.  Again  the  throne 
of  ivory,  ebony  and  gold,  carved  with 
its  bound  captives,  holds  the  regal 
figure  of  a  Pharaoh  grasping  the  Em¬ 
blems  of  State,  Scourge  of  Punish¬ 
ment  and  Crook  of  Mercy.  The  fa¬ 
mous  couch  of  gilded  lions  once  more 
rests  tired  limbs  and  painted  litters 
carry  royalty  protected  from  the 
ardent  sun  by  feathered  fans.  Repli¬ 
cas  of  regal  crowns  and  jewels  set 
with  pearl,  agate  and  lazuli,  adorn 
modem  Americans  in  whose  bodies 
of  mortal  flesh,  for  all  we  know,  may 
live  again  those  souls  whose  vanity 
they  satisfied  four  thousand  years  ago. 
There  are  the  wigs  they  wore,  for  even 
today,  the  Egyptians  are  lacking  in 
hirsute  covering  and  the  dark-eyed 
maidens  of  the  fellaheen  adorn  their 
scanty  locks  with  braids  of  wool  as 
palpably  false  as  the  beards  worn  by 
the  ancient  priests.  It  was  the  priests 
who  were  the  oracles  of  the  temples  and 
a  common  oath  of  the  day  was  to 
swear  by  “the  false  beard  of  the 
prophet!”  In  the  temple  halls  we 
once  more  see  the  scribes  squatting  on 
the  floor  inscribing  their  rolls  of  papyri 
with  the  mystic  hieroglyphics.  Down 
the  colossal  colonnades  come  the 
stately  processions  of  shaven  priests 
bearing  the  sacred  standards  of  the 
Gods,  the  Ibis  of  Thoth,  Jackal  of 
Anubis,  Cow  of  Hathor,  and  the  ani¬ 
mals  symbolizing  the  attributes  of 


Divinity.  They  carry  the  burners  of 
precious  incense,  shake  the  silvery 
sistra,  chant  to  the  solemn  thrill  of 
harps,  till  the  ceremonies  of  our  own 
cathedrals  sink  into  insignificance  be¬ 
side  the  splendid  homage  rendered  to 
Ammon-Ra  in  mighty  Karnak,  the 
immortal  monument  to  God  created 
when  the  world  was  young. 

In  the  building  of  the  sets  to  match 
up  with  the  paintings,  much  ingenuity 
had  to  be  employed  in  the  ageing  of  the 
“flats”  representing  the  carved  bases 
of  pylons  or  the  dmms  of  mighty  lotus 
columns.  Stencilings  of  temple  carv¬ 
ings  and  hieroglyphics  had  to  be  high¬ 
lighted  to  render  them  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  carved  stone.  Such  an  item  as 
the  correct  construction  of  an  ancient 
lock  and  key  calls  for  much  research, 
and  the  reproduction  of  the  Nilometer 
for  careful  thought.  Although  every 
care  has  been  lavished  on  research  and 
workmanship  by  the  artists  in  charge, 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  certain 
liberties  have  to  be  taken  in  order  to 
obtain  effective  photographic  values, 
the  limitations  of  studio  space  and  the 
difficulty  of  finding  the  right  types  to 
play  Oriental  parts.  But  as  far  as 
possible,  the  true  atmosphere  which 
surrounded  Tutankhamen  when  he 
ruled  in  Egypt,  was  reconstructed  to 
inspire  him  as  he  lived  again  in  a 
studio-  in  Hollywood. 

As  we  said  before,  he  who  is  cour¬ 
ageous  enough  to  undertake  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  an  independent  film  with 
artistic  merit  as  the  chief  object  and 
a  better  moral  tone  as  the  theme,  has 
a  tough  proposition  before  him  when 
he  approaches  the  releasing  agents. 
Both  these  and  the  majority  of  the  big 
theatres  are  the  monopoly  of  the  big 
producing  concerns  who  have  their  own 
fixed  ideas  in  regard  to  the  popular 
demand.  Take,  for  instance  this  pro- 
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The  famous  hypostyle  hall  of  the  Temple  of  Ammon-Ra,  chief  of  the  Gods  of  Egypt.  The  perspective  and  lighting  effects  obtained  in  this  paint- 
ing  are  particularly  good,  and  when  the  scene  is  animated  by  processions  of  white-robed  priests  in  these  colossal  aisles  the  effect  is  stupendous. 
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duction  of  ‘  ‘  Tutankhamen  ” .  Af  ter  many 
viscissitudes  the  release  was  obtained 
only  by  the  name  being  changed  to 
“The  Dancer  of  the  Nile,”  and  much 
that  dealt  with  the  theme  of  Tutank¬ 
hamen  deleted  from  the  action.  Why? 
Because  the  releasers  declared  that  the 
public  were  heartily  tired  of  the  name 
of  Tutankhamen  and  all  concerning 
him.  To  a  certain  degree  this  is  cor¬ 
rect,  a  vulgar  publicity  having  done 
much  to  tarnish  the  brightness  of  the 
most  marvelous  discovery  in  archae¬ 
ology  of  the  age.  But  what  the  re¬ 
leasers  failed  to  grasp,  was  that  the 
reopening  of  the  tomb  and  the  hoped 
for  revelation  of  that  rarest  of  all  dis¬ 
coveries,  the  Pharaoh  in  all  his  un¬ 
touched  regal  splendor,  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  arouse  the  interest  of  the  whole 
world.  So  the  glory  of  the  Pharaoh’s 
name  had  to  be  changed  to  a  sup¬ 
posedly  more  popular  title  dealing  with 
a  dancer! 

The  same  with  the  story.  Practically 
all  that  which  dealt  with  the  moral 
struggle  of  Tutankhamen  between  the 
proffered  strength  of  the  ancient  Gods 
of  Egypt,  backed  by  the  wealth  of 
Thebes,  and  his  faith  to  the  Aton  sun- 
symbol  of  Akhnaton,  had  to  be  cut  out, 
in  order  that  the  adventures  of  the 
dancer  might  hold  the  premier  place. 
Still  the  mutilated  story  as  presented 
has  much  of  beauty  and  interest.  We 
see  the  schemes  of  the  priest  of  Ammon 
tempting  the  young  Pharaoh  to  desert 
the  ways  of  peace  for  those  of  war ;  the 
regal  bearing  of  Ankhnespaton,  Akh- 
naton’s  daughter  (whose  mummy,  per¬ 
haps,  may  be  found  together  with  that 
of  her  husband,)  and  the  clash  of 
temporal  and  secular  power.  The  en¬ 
tanglements  of  the  young  Syrian  Prince, 
who  has  come  disguised  to  the  Court  of 
Egypt,  with  the  dancer,  which  arouses 
the  jealous  anger  of  the  Princess.  The 


ever-present  anxiety  of  Egypt  over  a 
failing  flood  of  the  Nile  is  well  ex¬ 
pressed,  and  the  old  form  of  sacrifice  of 
a  young  girl  to  appease  the  River  God 
used  as  the  chief  dramatic  incident. 

The  scene  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
dancer  to  the  impressive  Sobek  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  film,  demonstrating 
in  striking  fashion  to  what  use  the 
painted  glass  can  be  used  to  advantage. 
The  actual  studio  space  for  this  was 
only  a  few  feet,  the  set  consisting  of  a 
single  “flat,”  on  which  was  stenciled 
the  hieroglyphics  at  the  base  of  the 
pedestal  of  the  colossal  figure  of  the 
god.  Beneath  this  lay  the  crypt  where 
the  dancer  is  rendered  insensible  by  use 
of  the  poisoned  amulet  before  the  final 
descent  to  the  crocodiles  waiting  for 
their  meal.  From  so  tragic  an  end,  she 
is  saved  by  the  arrival  of  her  Prince  and 
the  timely  rise  of  the  Nile,  on  whose 
moon-lit  waters  they  sail  away  to 
Syria,  “to  live  happily  ever  after.” 

The  closing  of  the  famous  Lasky 
Studios,  both  in  Hollywood  and  New 
York  for  two  months,  may  be  a  sign  of 
the  times,  the  beginning  of  the  long 
looked-for  change  of  policy.  The  ter¬ 
rific  overhead  cost  of  production  has 
reached  the  limit  of  expenditure.  Such 
productions  as  Cecil  de  Mille’s  “Adam’s 
Rib”  and  the  new  “Ten  Command¬ 
ments”  passing  all  record  in  lavish  use 
of  costume,  sets  and  crowds,  producing 
an  overwhelming  spectacle  to  the  de¬ 
triment  of  art.  Pictures  such  as  these 
excite  and  overwhelm  one  at  the  time, 
but  are  so  soon  forgotten.  Whereas  a 
film  of  a  quarter  the  cost  to  which  time 
and  art  has  been  devoted  will  remain 
in  the  memory  forever.  The  cost  of 
Pola  Negri’s  sets  and  costumes  in 
“The  Cheat’  ’  and  “The  Spanish  Dancer’  ’ 
are  beyond  belief,  and,  while  there  is  a 
great  deal  which  is  exceedingly  artistic 
in  the  photography,  the  Court  cos- 
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tumes  and  sets  are  woefully  over¬ 
dressed  and  painfully  vulgarized. 
There  must  be  a  radical  change  if  the 
cinematograph  industry  is  ever  to  rise 
to  the  level  of  a  national  art  and  insti¬ 
tution.  The  murder  of  classical  liter¬ 
ature  in  order  to  make  it  suit  the  needs 
of  the  camera  must  give  place  to  the 
screen-writer,  just  as  the  theatre  has 
its  specialized  play -writers ;  a  higher 
standard  of  directors  encouraged,  and 
cooperation  between  producers  and  the 
public. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Little 
Theatre  movement  might  well  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  cinema.  There  is  a  vast 
public  to  whom  the  present  produc¬ 
tion  does  not  cater,  a  public  demand¬ 
ing  an  uplift  instead  of  an  insult  to  its 
intelligence,  an  artistic  treat  rather 
than  crucified  sentiment.  Such  a  the¬ 
atre  would  give  the  independent  pro¬ 
ducer  a  chance  to  exhibit  his  artistic 
productions,  the  result  of  careful  re¬ 
search,  perfect  photography,  and  the 
best  acting  together  with  reasonable 
economy.  The  star  system  and  the 
terrific  overhead  expenses  would  thus 
be  eliminated  and  time  expended  on 
perfection.  The  Fairbanks  productions 
are  an  exponent  to  some  extent  of  this, 
making  one  or  at  the  most  two  pictures 
in  the  year.  The  ‘Thief  of  Bagdad,’ 
is  an  original  tale  written  for  the 
screen,  and  research  and  time  has  been 
lavished  on  the  production.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  in  the  hurry  of  the  usual  film 
one  has  no  time  to  appreciate  detail  of 
costume  and  set  on  which  often  much 
time  and  money  has  been  spent.  Those 
who  are  lucky  enough  to  be  in  Cairo 
this  year  will  be  able  to  examine  at 
their  leisure  the  marvels  of  detail  in  the 
renovated  jewels  of  Tutankhamen  in 
the  museum.  Some  of  these  have 
already  been  published  in  the  papers. 


and  one  is  astounded  at  the  art  dis¬ 
played,  a  freedom  from  convention 
entirely  due  to  the  efforts  and  teachings 
of  Akhnaton.  The  King’s  cup  of  deli¬ 
cate  translucent  alabaster,  is  an  ex¬ 
quisite  reproduction  of  a  lotus,  the  buds 
forming  the  handle.  The  gold  rings, 
dropped  by  the  robber  in  his  haste  to 
fly  from  what  he  had  perhaps  seen  in 
the  inner  shrine  when  he  had  the 
temerity  to  lay  his  sacrilegious  hands 
on  the  Pharaoh,  are  astonishing  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  art  of  the  goldsmiths. 
The  detail  of  the  work  is  almost  mi¬ 
croscopic  in  execution.  Here,  is  a 
wonderful  field  for  such  art  being 
demonstrated  by  the  film,  which, 
thrown  on  the  silver-sheet,  allows  every 
detail  to  be  enlarged  to  the  fullest 
extent.  Coloring  has  been  brought 
to  such  perfection,  though  not  as  yet 
on  a  commercial  basis,  that  a  wonder- 
fid  pageant  of  the  Tutankhamen  dis¬ 
coveries  might  well  be  presented  with 
fascinating  effect. 

It  was  Blavatsky  who  prophesied 
that  the  early  years  of  this  century 
would  see  the  earth  yield  many  of  its 
hidden  secrets  of  the  past.  Thus 
Egypt,  Crete,  Mexico  and  Thibet  have 
all  revealed  in  temple  and  tomb, 
palace  and  city,  the  arts  and  crafts 
of  past  civilizations  from  which  we 
may  learn  not  only  lessons  of  material 
value,  but  of  spiritual  worth.  And  it 
is  these  which  the  cinema  has  in  its 
power  to  give  to  the  people  of  all 
nations  with  wider  publicity  and  more 
vivid  effect  than  by  book  or  by  word 
of  mouth.  From  the  tomb  of  Tutank¬ 
hamen  issues  not  only  great  marvels 
of  forgotten  art,  but  the  mighty  lesson 
that  Art  founded  on  Religion  endures 
forever. 

Hollywood,  California. 
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OF  CHICAGO 

By  Dr.  T.  George  Allen,  Secretary  of  the  Institute. 


The  University  of  Chicago  is  now 
undertaking  to  apply  laboratory 
methods  of  investigation  not  only 
in  the  natural  but  in  the  social  sciences. 
Through  the  generous  cooperation  of 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  its 
Oriental  Institute  was  organized  in 
1919,  with  Professor  James  Henry 
Breasted  as  Director,  to  provide  and 
support  a  research  staff  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Department  of  Oriental  Lan¬ 
guages  and  Literatures. 

All  aspects  of  the  Near  East  as  a 
whole  interest  this  new  laboratory ;  but 
the  ancient  civilizations,  particularly 
those  of  Egypt  and  Assyro-Babylonia, 
which  represent  man’s  earliest  conquest 
of  his  environment,  .make  a  special 
appeal.  Real  understanding  and  sym¬ 
pathy  are  best  attained  by  contact  with 
actual  survivals — documents  written 
by  these  ancient  folk  and  objects  they 
have  devised  and  used.  A  museum, 
therefore,  well  provided  with  repre¬ 
sentative  materials  adequately  dis¬ 
played,  is  a  prime  factor  in  such  study. 
Museum  exhibits  attain  full  value 
only  as  their  true  nature  and  their 
chronological  place  in  the  historical 
panorama,  be  it  of  politics,  religion, 
economic  organization,  technical  skill, 
or  art,  are  understood.  The  struggle 
toward  this  ideal  involves  co,mparative 
studies  for  which  a  good  library  is 
required.  To  be  really  accessible,  the 
information  that  has  beenprinted  about 
previous  discoveries  or  investigations 
must  be  carefully  indexed.  So  a 
bibliography  of  the  Near  East  is  called 
for,  supplemented  by  notes  on  unpub¬ 
lished  treasures. 


But  our  present  information,  even  if 
completely  accessible,  would  still  show 
many  gaps.  Moreover,  first-hand 
knowledgle  of  the  lands  themselves  is 
indispensable  to  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  possibilities  and  motives 
of  their  inhabitants.  Hence  new  jour¬ 
neys,  both  for  discovery  and  for  in¬ 
spiration,  remain  to  be  undertaken  in 
the  Near  East.  The  various  activities 
just  outlined  converge  upon  our  goal: 
the  better  interpretation  of  that  portion 
of  man’s  Eastern  past  out  of  which  his 
Western  present  has  grown. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  Institute 
is  indeed  to  make  possible  an  account  of 
the  origins  of  civilization  and  the  rise  of 
the  earliest  civilized  societies — a  neg¬ 
lected  stage  in  the  story  of  humanity 
which  lies  between  the  vastly  earlier 
stages  of  man’s  development  studied  by 
the  natural  scientists  and  the  later 
stages  of  the  human  career  customarily 
considered  as  the  historian’s  proper 
field. 

Having  suggested  the  manysidedness 
of  our  theory,  it  is  time  to  tell  what  is 
really  being  done  in  practice.  In  the 
University  organization  the  Haskell 
Oriental  Museum  and  the  Libraries 
were  already  available.  Extensive  pur¬ 
chases  by  Oriental  Institute  expeditions 
abroad  have  made  the  Museum’s  ex¬ 
hibits  more  representative  (Fig.  i). 
Visits  to  other  collections  in  America 
are  also  contributing  to  the  better  un¬ 
derstanding  and  display  of  our  own. 

Books  and  periodicals  are  provided 
through  the  Libraries.  With  their 
cooperation,  a  detailed  bibliography  of 
the  Near  East,  to  facilitate  studies  in 
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Fig.  I.  A  hall  in  Haskell  Oriental  Museum.  Everything  in  this  halHexcept  the  pyramid  model)  was  purchased 

by  the  Oriental  Institute  expedition  of  1919-20. 


all  directions,  is  under  way.  Cards  for 
both  authors  and  subjects  of  books  are 
gradually  being  supplemented  by  refer¬ 
ences  to  articles  in  periodicals  and  by 
real  bits  of  information  gathered  by  the 
staff.  vSince  new  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  are  continually  being  pub¬ 
lished  or  noted,  completeness  for  this 
branch  of  the  Institute  work  is  always 
to  be  sought,  but  never  achieved.  A 
second  catalog,  parallel  in  arrangement, 
is  covering  the  resources  of  the  Museum. 
As  these  include  not  only  originals  but 
also  reproductions  (chiefly  photographs 
and  lantern  slides)  of  many  objects 
owned  or  located  elsewhere,  additional 
incentive  is  furnished  for  familiarity 


with  other  collections  and  with  sites 
in  Egypt  and  Hither  Asia. 

A  general  basis  for  Near  East  study 
in  the  University  is  afforded,  then,  by 
the  Libraries’  books  and  the  JHuseum’s 
collections,  each  made  accessible  and 
interpreted  by  the  Institute’s  registers 
and  catalogs;  while  expeditions  in  the 
Orient,  and  in  America  as  well,  bring 
new  contributions  of  both  materials 
and  methods.  One  very  important 
addition  to  knowledge  is  due  to  the 
Institute’s  expedition  of  1919-20,  which 
constituted  “the  first  group  of  non- 
Moslems  to  cross  the  Arab  state  after 
its  proclamation.’’  At  Salihiyah  on  the 
Euphrates  it  had  the  opportunity  in  the 
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Fig.  2. 


Copying  Coffin  Texts  in  the  Cairo  Museum.  The  coffins  have  been  "knocked  down”  to  make  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  on  their  inner  surfaces  accessible. 


chapel  of  an  ancient  fortress  to  rescue  a 
group  of  ancient  wall  paintings  (Fig.  5) 
of  the  first  century  of  our  era.  These 
paintings  prove  to  be  the  first  known 
antecedents  of  Byzantine  art.  They 
were  first  communicated  by  the  Direc¬ 
tor  to  the  French  Academy  at  its  re¬ 
quest,  and  were  then  published  in  re- 
liminary  form  in  Volume  III  (1922)  of 
Syria.  They  are  now  appearing  in 
final  form  as  Volume  I  of  a  series  of 
Oriental  Institute  Publications .  Another 
result  of  the  same  expedition  was  the 
securing  for  Haskell  Museum  of  a  mag¬ 
nificent  six-sided  prism  (Fig.  3)  which 
contains  the  Assyrian  emperor  Senna¬ 
cherib’s  official  accounts  of  his  military 
campaigns,  including  that  against  King 
Hezekiah  of  Judah  (told  from  the 
Hebrew  side  in  II  Kings  18  and  19). 
This  record  was  written  earlier  and  has 
a  better  text  than  the  only  other  copy 
known,  the  Taylor  Prism  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  document  will  be 


treated  by  Professor  Luckenbill  in 
Volume  II  of  the  Publications. 

The  Oriental  Institute  has  been 
fortunate  too  in  its  contacts  with  other 
institutions  in  America.  Its  Secretary 
was  enabled  through  cooperation  with 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  to  prepare 
and  publish  a  handbook  of  the  latter’s 
Egyptian  collection.  Its  Director  is 
even  now  studying  in  the  Papyrus 
Edwin  Smith  (Fig.  6)  owned  by  the 
New  York  Historical  Society  the  most 
important  medical  contribution  surviv¬ 
ing  from  the  ancient  Orient,  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  surgeon’s  observations  and  diag¬ 
noses  written  in  the  17th  century  B.  C. 

Individual  items  like  the  foregoing 
suggest  the  Institute’s  breadth  of  in¬ 
terests.  But  more  comprehensive  un¬ 
dertakings  are  also  in  progress.  The 
huge  mass  of  cuneiform  inscriptions 
provided  by  the  mounds  of  Western 
Asia  has  heretofore  had  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  on  the  basis  of  dictionaries  which 
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Fig.  3.  Official  record  of  Sennacherib’s  campaigns. 

Including  the  Assyrian  version  of  the  campaign 
against  Hezekiah  of  Judah. 

were  really  only  the  card  files  of  de¬ 
voted  individLial  scholars  reduced  to 
printed  form.  Wfith  an  adequate  staff 
and  the  use  of  all  possible  mechanical 
aids,  Professor  Luckenbill  has  already 
made  substantial  progress  in  the  formid¬ 
able  task  of  completely  listing  and  filing 
all  occurrences  (including  the  context) 


of  every  word  in  this  script,  so  that  a 
dictionary  based  on  all  facts  observable 
may  be  produced  by  the  Institute. 

Another  far-reaching  project  is  Pro¬ 
fessor  vSprengling’s  investigation  of 
animal  stories  in  comparative  litera¬ 
ture.  Already  during  the  Egyptian 
Em])ire,  thirty-three  hundred  years 
ago,  one  finds  the  traits  and  habits  of 
human  kind  gently  satirized  in  such 
illustrations  as  that  of  the  submissive 
cat  craving  acceptance  of  a  trussed 
goose  by  a  haughty  rat  comfortably 
seated  for  the  banquet  (Fig.  5).  The 
stories  that  went  with  such  early  illus¬ 
trations  have  perished;  but  the  tales 
reappear  in  India  and,  adapted  into 
Arabic  as  the  stories  of  Kalila  and 
Dimna,  have  passed  thence  through 
scores  of  later  versions  into  all  the  great 
literatures  of  the  Occident.  Through 
another  channel  our  own  Southland  has 
received  them  as  the  Uncle  Remus 
tales.  Dr.  Sprengling  is  assembling 
copies  of  all  available  Arabic  manu¬ 
scripts  of  these  fascinating  inverted 
mirrors  of  society,  so  as  to  work  back  as 
accurately  as  may  be  to  their  lost 
Indian  or  other  Oriental  originals. 

The  religious  development  of  ancient 
Egypt  has  only  within  the  last  dozen 
years  been  envisaged  in  its  true  per¬ 
spective  by  Professor  Breasted.  But 
the  records  which  reveal  the  transition 


Fig.  4.  In  Topsyturpland:  Cat  waiting  on  a  rat. 
Egyptian  satire  of  the  14th  century  B.C.  By  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
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Fig.  5  ■  Roman  paintings  beside  the  Euphrates.  Part  of  a  scene  on  the  sanctuary  wall  in  the  fortress  of 

Salihiyah. 
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Fig.  6  An  ancient  Egyptian  surgeon's  scientific  ob¬ 
servations.  A  page  of  the  Papyrus  Edwin  Smith, 
lyth  century  B.C.  By  courtesy  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society. 

from  materialistic  to  moral  bases  for 
life  in  the  hereafter,  the  dawning  idea 
that  the  future  life  is  affected  by  con¬ 
duct  while  on  earth,  have  so  far  received 
relatively  little  attention.  With  the 
English  scholar.  Dr.  Alan  H.  Gardiner, 
and  M.  Pierre  Lacan,  Director  of  the 
Service  des  Antiquites  of  Egypt,  as 
co-editors.  Professor  Breasted  has 
begun  to  asse.mble  all  the  so-called 
“Coffin  Texts’’  of  that  momentous 
epoch  four  thousand  years  ago. 
Scrawled  hastily  on  the  cedar  planks 


by  very  careless  scribes,  these  Middle 
Kingdom  aids  to  immortality  need 
careful  sorting  and  comparisons  of 
parallel  passages.  Thus  only  can  one 
learn  in  detail  what  the  originals  from 
which  they  w^ere  copied  really  said. 
Hundreds  of  photographs  of  these 
tantalizing  texts  have  already  been 
added  to  the  Museum  files.  But  the 
contrast  of  weathered  ink  on  age- 
stained  planking  is  so  poor  that  care¬ 
fully  compared  hand  copies  must  form 
our  main  reliance.  After  spending 
much  of  last  winter  working  on  the 
largest  assemblage  of  inscribed  Middle 
Kingdom  coffins,  that  in  the  Cairo 
Museum,  the  editors  are  returning  to 
the  attack  this  winter. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Coffin  Text 
enterprise,  the  Institute  would  not  have 
had  a  hand  in  the  investigation  of  King 
Tutankhamen’s  tomb  last  season.  But 
that  is  another  story,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  next  issue  of  this  magazine. 
Considering  that  this  sketch  has  briefly 
mentioned  only  the  foundation  princi- 
ciples  and  outstanding  current  interests 
of  the  Institute,  the  reader  will  appre¬ 
ciate  its  eagerness  for  new  recruits  who 
may  be  trained  to  participate  in  the  rich 
harvest  of  knowledge  to  be  gathered 
from  the  ancient  Near  East. 

University  of  Chicago 


PERSIAN  AND  INDIAN  MINIATURES 

By  L.  Earth  Rowh 


T^ARIS  has  long  been  a  center  of 
I'-'  enthusiastic  collecting  and  her 
salesrooms  have  repeatedly  dis¬ 
covered  to  the  buying-public  works 
of  art  of  the  highest  quality,  brought 
from  distant  parts  of  the  earth.  More¬ 
over  her  collectors,  possessing,  as  many 
of  them  do,  the  highly  desirable  sixth 
sense  or  “flair”,  whereby  they  recog¬ 
nize  merit  and  quality  in  whatever 
medium  expressed,  have  several  times 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  chap¬ 
ters  of  beauty  hitherto  unknown.  To 
their  discriminating  taste  are  due  the 
discoveries  of  the  Japanese  print  and 
the  Persian  miniature,  the  first  in 
Holland  and  the  second  in  its  native 
sphere  and  Paris.  French  travelers  in 
Persia  became  interested  in  the  beauties 
of  the  manuscripts,  and  later  impe¬ 
cunious  Persian  noblemen  attempted 
in  Paris  to  realize  upon  some  of  the 
treasures,  which,  heretofore,  had  been 
locked  in  their  libraries.  Other  minia¬ 
tures  came  upon  the  market  which  had 
been  stolen  by  irresponsible  servants. 

Paris  has  always  been  the  chief 
buyer,  and  most  examples  in  public 
and  private  collections  have  come 
through  that  channel.  So  great  has 
been  the  interest  aroused  by  these 
rare  objects  that  many  of  the  public 
museums  in  this  country  have  col¬ 
lected  them.  The  Bostom  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  has  acquired  entire  a 
celebrated  French  collection;  the  Me¬ 
tropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York  has  a  smaller  group,  and  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  in 
Providence  has  a  well  selected  series 
illustrating  the  best  periods.  Among 
the  private  collections  perhaps  the 


best  and  most  complete  is  that  of  the 
late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 

Persia  has  never  been  a  creator  of 
what  we  know  as  the  major  arts  of 
sculpture  and  painting,  but  her  crafts¬ 
men  have  been  unexcelled  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  decorated  metal-work,  pot¬ 
tery,  rugs,  rich  textiles,  leather  work 
and  miniatures. 

The  term  miniature  painting  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  illuminations  in  Persian 
manuscripts,  largely  no  doubt  because 
of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  work¬ 
manship.  We  can  better  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  this  con¬ 
nection  if  we  realize  that  our  modem 
miniature  had  its  origin  in  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  ancient  manuscripts.  Minia¬ 
ture  painting,  as  we  know  it,  is  a  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  style  of  the  ninth 
century  A.  D.  This  European  illu¬ 
mination  consisted  of  scrolls  and  flower 
forms,  and  in  the  missals  and  chorals 
the  initial  letter  was  emphasized. 
Gradually  figures  were  introduced  in 
the  area  occupied  by  the  initial  letter. 
Finally  the  letter  gives  way  to  a  small 
carefully  painted  panel  with  land¬ 
scapes  and  figures,  or  figures  alone. 
From  such  panels  our  modern  minia¬ 
tures  are  developed,  first  through  the 
use  of  vellum  or  parchment,  and  later 
of  ivory.  Persian  miniatures,  how¬ 
ever,  are  to  be  compared  with  the 
earlier  examples. 

Persian  miniatures  in  general  date 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth 
centuries.  During  this  period  the  land 
of  Iran  suffered  from  several  alien 
invasions,  but  between  these  it  en¬ 
joyed  periods  of  great  productive  pros¬ 
perity.  Each  of  the  conquerors  added 
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Attritjuted  to  Rizza  Abasi.  Persian  Early  17th  Century.  Prince  and  Dervish  beneath  tree. 


something  to  the  art  as  he  found  it. 
In  the  early  history  of  Persian  minia¬ 
tures  we  find  the  influence  of  Arabic 
designs  and  treatment,  with  scenes 
illustrating  books  of  mechanical  devices 
and  medicine.  Here  the  figures  are 
kept  in  one  plane,  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  little  or  no  background,  and 
the  use  of  comparatively  few  colors. 
After  the  Mongol  invasion  by  Tamer¬ 
lane  and  his  hosts,  the  nature  of  the 
miniature  changes.  The  figures  are 
set  in  a  landscape  of  several  planes,  the 
costumes,  armor  and  types  of  faces  are 
Mongol  in  character.  Gold  is  used 
to  a  greater  degree.  Chinese  elements 
also  appear,  as  in  the  peculiar  shape 
of  the  clouds.  There  is  a  certain 
archaic  abstraction  and  simplicity 


about  these  examples  which  is  de¬ 
cidedly  appealing. 

The  great  period  of  Persian  minia¬ 
tures  is  that  of  the  fifteenth  and  six¬ 
teenth  centuries.  After  1499,  with 
one  brief  exception,  Persia  was  free 
from  invasion,  was  independent  and 
had  opportunity  to  develop  the  arts. 
In  common  with  other  Oriental  lands 
she  possessed  a  characteristic  interest 
in  bright  colors  and  the  ability  to  use 
them  in  juxtaposition,  with  a  daring 
and  success  quite  unknown  to  the 
western  world.  This  is,  of  course, 
one  of  the  attractions  of  the  oriental 
rug. 

During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  the  Persian  Shahs,  Emirs, 
and  lesser  nobles  offered  every  en- 
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Trial  by  Fire  of  Saiawush.  Persian,  Timurid  School,  XIVth  Century. 
R.  I.  School  of  Design,  Providence. 


couragement  to  the  arts.  As  true 
bibliophiles  they  were  especially  fond 
of  acquiring  libraries  of  manuscripts 
distinguished  alike  for  the  richness  of 
their  illustrations  and  for  the  beauty 
of  their  calligraphy.  Both  arts  were 
highly  developed,  but  nowhere  can 
such  examples  of  calligraphy  be  found 
save  among  the  Arabs  of  Egypt,  the 
Chinese  or  the  Japanese.  A  page  of 
a  book  written  in  Cufic  or  Nestalik 
script  is  a  work  of  art  in  itself,  and 
when  supplemented  by  the  paintings 
of  a  great  artist  has  unexcelled 
beauty.  The  master  of  calligraphy  and 
the  master  painter  both  received  the 


highest  patronage  in  the  Mohammedan 

world.  This  included  a  living  at  the 
court  of  an  Emir  or  a  Shah,  and  rich 
rewards  for  their  work.  When  the 
joint  production  of  the  two  was  further 
enriched  by  a  binding  of  leather, 
decorated  with  cut-design  or  “  blind - 
presssing,”  the  volume  was  one  to 
delight  any  collector. 

With  such  a  demand  for  miniatures 
it  was  natural  that  famous  masters 
should  develop  whose  styles  influenced 
entire  schools.  The  most  celebrated 
of  these  was  Bihzad  (about  1460  to 
1525)  who  was  noted  for  refinement 
of  composition  and  line.  In  his  treat- 
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Prince  under  Maple  Tree.  Persian  Miniature. 

Signed  Behzad,  about  1500. 

ment  of  color  he  was  .masterly  and  his 
miniatures  seem  to  have  almost  the 
richness  of  jewels.  Following  him  are 
Shah  Mohamed  and  many  others. 
In  the  hands  of  Riza  Abbasi  (17th 
century)  color  emphasis  is  laid  aside 
and  the  beauty  of  the  graceful  flowing 
line  is  brought  out.  While  miniatures 
were  produced  after  his  day  the  art 
no  longer  conforms  to  the  artistic 
standards  of  the  best  periods,  and 
from  this  time  on  interest  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  India. 

A  comparison  of  Western  mediaeval 
books  with  those  of  Persia  shows  the 


similarity  in  decorative  elements  used, 
while  revealing  the  utterly  different 
character  of  the  two  races.  The  scroll 
forms  which  were  used  in  the  margins 
of  manuseripts  produced  in  Europe  are, 
in  the  hands  of  Persian  painters,  mira¬ 
cles  of  dainty  designs  in  intricate 
pattern,  while  the  animal  forms  are 
treated  with  greater  realism  and  more 
feeling  for  design.  The  actual  illus¬ 
trations  of  text  are  given  greater  im¬ 
portance  in  Persian  manuscripts,  often 
occupying  a  whole  page  and  sometimes 
two. 

A  survey  of  Persian  miniatures  neces¬ 
sarily  involves  a  mention  of  the 
national  love  of  stories  and  poetry,  and 
a  word  about  some  of  the  principal 
works  illustrated.  It  must  be  re- 
me.mbered  that  Persia  existed  long 
before  the  Mohamedan  conquest.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  that  date  there  had  been  a 
literature  which  in  spirit  continued 
that  of  the  Sassanian  court.  This  was 
checked  for  a  time  by  the  Arab  con¬ 
quest,  which  imposed  the  religion  of 
Islam  and  Arabic  calligraphy,  but  soon 
developed  amazingly,  especially  in  the 
field  of  poetry. 

The  most  famous  of  Persian  poets 
was  Firdusi,  whose  work  the  ‘bShah 
Nemeh”  or  “Book  of  Kings”  was 
written  in  the  tenth  century.  This 
monumental  work  in  sixty  thousand 
couplets  gives  a  survey  of  Persian 
history,  from  the  legendary  origin  of 
Persia  about  3600  B.  C.  to  about 
641  A.  D.  In  it,  semi-mythological 
heroes  pass  through  adventures  the 
picturesque  and  imaginative  nature 
of  which  is  very  appealing  to  the 
Persian.  Of  these  heroes  the  greatest 
favorite  was  Rustem,  and  his  mighty 
deeds  are  emphasized  in  story  and 
miniature.  Firdusi  also  wrote  the  love- 
poem  of  Yusuf  and  Zulaikha.  Both  of 
these  tales  were  repeatedly  copied  and 
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Indian  (Mughal).  Period  of  Akbar.  About  1600.  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


Page  with  gold  decoration  on  margins  from  a  i6th  century  Persian  manuscript  (calli¬ 
graphy  attributed  to  Mir  Ali  el  Katib  of  Meshed).  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


King  Khusrav  seated  on  his  throne.  Painted  by  Mirak  from  a  Khamsah  by  Nizami.  Manu¬ 
script  in  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
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illustrated  for  the  wealthy  Persian 
lovers  of  books.  Many  other  poets 
and  authors  might  be  mentioned,  es- 
I3ecially  Nizami,  Rumi,  Hafiz  and  Sadi. 
It  is  suffieient  to  point  out  that  the 
Persian  artist  had  at  hand  a  wealth  of 
literature  which  fired  his  imagination 
and  called  forth  his  genius. 

With  the  increasing  rarity  of  Persian 
miniatures  of  first  quality  on  the 
market  conies  the  discovery  of  the 
interesting  miniatures  of  India.  The 
two  most  important  groups  are  those 
of  the  Mughal  Emperors  at  Delhi  and 
Lahore  and  the  Rajput  painting  of 
Rajputana  and  the  foothills  of  the 
Himalayas  in  the  Punjab.  The  Mug¬ 
hal  princes  invited  artists  from  Persia, 
especially  of  the  school  of  Herat,  and 
so  the  miniatures  produced  under  their 
patronage  were  Indo-Persian  in  char¬ 
acter.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
India  had  for  centuries  possessed  a 
school  of  painting,  chiefly  concerned 
with  wall-decoration  and  drawings, 
and  dating  back  at  least  to  the  period 
of  the  Ajanta  caves.  The  Mughal 
work  is  pictorial  and  full  of  rich  color; 
the  scenes  represented  are  those  of  the 
court,  battles,  amusements,  hunting 
and  love.  Landscape  and  perspective 
are  introduced,  and  the  later  ones 
show  European  influence  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Interesting  as  these  are,  the 
student  soon  tires  of  them  and  turns  to 
Rajput  painting  with  considerable  re¬ 
lief.  Here  he  finds  true  Hindu  art  in 
its  later  expression.  The  subjects 
chosen  are  usually  Brahman,  with  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  the  stories  of  Krishna  and 
his  adventures,  and  of  scenes  which 
symbolize  music.  The  drawings  are 
masterly  and  differ  from  the  Persian 
miniatures  in  that  they  were  not  made 
as  book  illustrations  but  as  portfolio 
studies  or  as  sketches  for  wall  decora¬ 
tion.  In  many  cases  the  drawing  has 


Recitation  of  Poems  to  the  accompaniment  of 
music.  From  the  Masnaw  of  Rumi,  a  manuscript 
in  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Persian,  late 
15  th  Century. 

been  only  partially  colored,  and  left  in 
an  unfinished  state.  In  some  instances 
the  color  is  very  positive,  and  used  in 
broad  masses. 

With  Rajput  painting  the  occidental 
mind  enjoys  the  distinctly  Indian  char¬ 
acteristics,  and  the  drawing  and  color, 
but  finds  difficulty  in  understanding 
and  appreciating  the  symbolism  and 
religious  feeling  which  means  so  much 
to  those  for  whom  the  paintings  were 
created.  In  the  case  of  Persian  minia¬ 
tures,  however,  the  color  scheme,  the 
wealth  of  imagination  and  the  charm 
of  the  East  are  nearer  to  our  own  ex- 
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Persian  Miniature.  Attributed  to  Behzad.  Man¬ 
uscript  poems  by  Sheikh  Sadi  Talek. 


perience  and  thus  more  readily  under¬ 
stood,  even  though  the  identifieation 
of  the  subject  is  often  uncertain. 

Aside  from  the  miniatures  we  have 
mentioned  so  far,  there  are  two  im¬ 
portant  classes,  the  portrait  drawings 
especially  those  made  in  India  which 
show  an  analysis  of  character,  a  mas¬ 
tery  of  line,  and  a  spirit  comparable 
with  the  best  in  European  art,  and  the 
superb  drawings  of  animals  which  are 
both  of  Persian  and  Indian  origin. 
These  are  not  only  masterpieces  from 
a  technical  point  of  view,  but  show 
remarkable  observation  on  the  part  of 
the  artist. 


The  painting  of  Persia  and  India  has 
come  to  a  weary  world  as  a  fresh 
inspiration  in  its  revelation  of  new 
possibilities  in  expression  and  the  use 
of  color.  Its  message  has  had  an  effect 
which  is  widespread.  It  has  put  new 
spirit  into  the  dance  and  music,  has 
affected  designs  of  dress ;  has  pro¬ 
foundly  influenced  the  stage  both  in 
lighting  effects  and  scenery,  has  opened 
a  new  field  to  the  drama,  and  above 
all,  has  been  a  source  of  new  hope  for 
the  decorative  arts  in  all  their  applied 
branches.  Some  of  this  interest  will 
pass  as  fashions  change,  but  much 
will  remain  of  genuine  appreciation  and 
interest,  and  there  will  always  be  a 
demand  among  collectors  for  those 
examples  which  best  pleased  the  book- 
lovers  of  Persia,  and  the  patrons  of 
art  in  Rajputana. 


ing.  From  the  Bahrum-amah  in  a  Quintet  of 
Nizami.  Persian  School  of  Bihzad,  late  XV 
Century.  Original  in  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design,  Providence. 
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“King  Ferdinand.”  Life  size  wood  carving.  By  Pedro  de  Mena.  In  Granada  Cathedral. 


GLIMPSES  OF  SPAIN;  ITS  CATHEDRALS 

AND  HISTORY 

By  Gertrude  Richardson  Brigham 


Although  summer  is  not  a 
season  to  be  recommended  for 
travel  in  Spain,  it  has  some  ad¬ 
vantages.  One  of  them  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  attend  the  Fiesta  of  St. 
James,  the  patron  saint  of  Spain,  a 
church  festival  held  on  July  25  th  in  the 
cathedral  city  of  Santiago,  where  ac¬ 
cording  to  tradition  the  final  resting 
place  of  the  bones  of  this  apostle  were 
revealed  to  Bishop  Theodimir  of  the 
ninth  century  in  a  vision. 

The  cathedral  of  Santiago,  which  is 
the  Spanish  name  for  Saint  James,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  as  Seville  in 
the  south  is  the  largest,  of  the  many 
such  monuments  of  Spain’s  past 
grandeur,  for  to-day  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  seems  almost  an  arid  desert,  at 
least  in  summer-time.  The  town  of 
Santiago  numbers  only  about  16,000 
people,  but  during  the  week  of  the 
Fiesta  nearly  100,000  will  crowd  in 
there,  and  the  principal  celebration 
of  the  event  so  important  to  Spanish 
faith  includes  elaborate  fireworks  on 
the  eve  of  the  Saint’s  day,  and  a  special 
pontifical  high  mass  at  ten  o’clock  on 
the  following  morning,  when  as  many 
of  the  visitors  as  possible  throng  the 
Cathedral,  which  has  a  wealth  of  inter¬ 
esting  features,  and  is  the  chief  of  the 
early  Romanesque  cathedrals. 

Santiago  is  quaint  and  interesting, 
and  has  several  other  ancient  churches, 
including  that  of  Santa  Susanna,  dating 
from  the  twelfth  century  and  situated 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  large 
public  market,  hence  well  attended  by 
market  people,  who  drop  in  during  the 
day  to  pray  devoutly  there. 

Probably  no  one  who  visits  Spain 


would  care  to  miss  Granada,  with  its 

romantic  past,  though  even  by  the  mod¬ 
ern  railways,  which  are  said  to  have 
improved  much  in  the  past  ten  years, 
it  is  a  long  journey  of  nearly  twenty- 
four  hours  from  Madrid.  So  much 
attention  is  usually  given  to  the  Al¬ 
hambra  that  one  is  likely  to  forget 
other  features  nearly  as  interesting, 
and  perhaps  equally  important  to 
history.  The  Cathedral  of  Granada, 
dedicated  to  Santa  Maria  de  la  Encar- 
nacion,  in  the  early  sixteenth  century, 
was  decorated  by  Alonso  Cano,  who 
was  both  painter  and  sculptor.  Some 
of  his  graceful  Madonnas  might  almost 
be  mistaken  for  examples  of  Murillo. 

The  large  Chapel,  or  Capilla  Mayor, 
of  Granada  Cathedral  is  almost  a 
museum  of  antiquities,  two  of  which 
are  extraordinary  carved  life-size  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  “  Catholic  Kings,”  as  Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  Isabella  chose  to  be  called. 
These  remarkable  old  portraits,  in 
wood,  by  Pedro  de  Mena  and  Medrano, 
were  executed  about  1677,  and  serve  to 
remind  us  that  in  the  Royal  Chapel 
adjoining  are  the  tombs  of  these  mon- 
archs,  who  financed  Columbus’  expedi¬ 
tion  of  nearly  two  hundred  years  earlier. 

One  of  the  modem  Spanish  painters, 
Francisco  Pradilla,  who  was  bora  in 
1847,  has  depicted  an  eventful  moment 
in  the  career  of  the  Catholic  Kings, 
when  the  last  of  the  Moors  surrend¬ 
ered  Granada  to  them.  All  three 
monarchs  are  mounted,  and  Queen 
Isabella  is  on  a  white  palfrey. 

Subsequently  the  triumphal  return 
of  Columbus  made  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  even  more  famous,  and  Seville 
was  the  city  which  received  him  at 
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Santiago  Cathedral.  Facade  of  the  Azabacheria. 


that  time,  and  there  to-day,  in  Spain’s 
largest  eathedral,  is  the  tomb  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  which  was  brought  here  from 
Havana  in  1899.  It  is  an  imposing 
monument,  with  a  marble  base,  which 
supports  four  allegorical  figures  in 
bronze,  representing  the  four  king¬ 
doms,  Castile,  Aragon,  Leon,  and  Na¬ 
varre,  bearing  the  sarcophagus  with 
the  remains  of  the  explorer. 

Besides  the  Cathedral  of  Seville 
stands  the  lovely  Giralda  tower,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  weather  vane  with  an 
armed  female  figure  bearing  a  shield 
and  weighing  more  than  a  ton,  yet 
always  pointing  the  wind.  This 
beautiful  Moorish  monument  is  men¬ 
tioned,  along  with  many  other  like 
curiosities,  in  Cervantes’  “Don  Quix¬ 
ote,’’  a  book  which  may  be  read  with 


more  enjoyment  than  almost  any  other 
while  traveling  in  Spain.  The  parks  of 
Seville  and  the  tall  Columbus  monu¬ 
ment  are  other  attractions,  but  to  the 
Spaniard  Seville  is  still  more  dear  for 
its  gigantic  Plaza  de  Toros,  or  Bull 
Ring,  seating  14,000,  of  the  same  size  as 
that  in  Madrid. 

Tourists  will  be  disappointed  in  find¬ 
ing  no  important  cathedral  in  the 
Spanish  capital,  which  is  a  more 
modem  city  than  the  age  of  cathedral 
building.  However,  two  interesting 
excursions  among  others  may  be  made 
from  Madrid,  to  visit  Toledo  with  its 
celebrated  cathedral,  and  the  Escorial, 
or  final  resting  place  of  the  Spanish 
monarchs. 

Besides  the  cathedral  in  Toledo, 
which  was  formerly  an  important 
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“Surrender  of  Granada  by  the  Last  Moor.”  By  Francisco  Pradilla.  The  “Catholic  Kings,”  Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  Isabella,  on  horseback. 


Moorish  stronghold,  one  sees  the  old 
house  of  K1  Greco,  a  Spanish  painter, 
who  died  there  in  1614,  and  who  has 
been  called  the  “father  of  impression¬ 
ism,”  with  the  Greco  museum  nearby. 
The  Alcazar,  or  city  fortress,  which 
occupies  a  height  and  is  now  a  soldiers’ 
barracks,  was  the  site  of  a  one-time 
Roman  camp,  and  was  similarly  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Visigoths. 

The  Escorial,  which  is  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  Madrid,  also  possesses 
several  of  El  Greco’s  works  in  its 
gallery  and  Cathedral.  It  is  situated 
on  a  natural  height,  which  gives  the 
impression  of  a  fortification.  The 
Escorial  itself  is  a  .  royal  monastery, 
dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence  and  built  in 


the  form  of  a  gridiron,  which  is  the 
symbol  of  his  martyrdom.  He  was  a 
Spanish  saint,  and  it  was  during  the 
battle  of  St.  Quentin  in  1557  that  Philip 
II  vowed  to  build  this  memorial  to  St. 
Lawrence. 

It  is  an  impressive  moment  in  visiting 
the  Escorial  to  enter  the  apartments  of 
Philip  II  and  see  them  quite  undis¬ 
turbed  to-day,  with  furnishings  and 
books  much  as  he  left  them  nearly  400 
years  ago.  One  of  the  antiquities  is  a 
device  illustrating  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  and  moon,  with  their  relation  to 
the  sun  and  solar  system,  as  enunciated 
by  Galileo. 

In  Cordoba  one  finds  a  number  of 
other  interests  besides  the  Mezquita, 
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Queen  Isabella.”  Life  size  carvin^"  in  wood.  By  Pedro  de  Mena.  In  Capilla  Mayor  of  Granada 

Cathedral. 
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which  was  formerly  a  Moorish  mosque 
and  still  preserves  860  original  columns 
striped  in  red  and  white,  a  fantastic, 
though  by  no  means  unpleasing,  decora¬ 
tion  for  a  solemn  cathedral.  The 
Provincial  Museum  here  has  excellent 
examples  of  the  leading  Spanish 
painters,  Velasquez,  Murillo,  El  Greco, 
Goya,  and  others,  besides  pictures  from 
the  Italian  school,  an  indication  of  the 
wealth  formerly  centering  here. 

The  old  streets  of  Cordoba  are 
peculiarly  narrow,  with  buildings  close 
on  either  side,  and  here,  as  in  other 
Spanish  cities,  a  very  evident  design 
has  been  used  in  their  direction  so  as  to 
exclude  the  hot  sunlight  of  summer  in 
“sunny  Spain,”  which  would  make 
even  a  short  walk  through  the  city 
almost  unbearable  but  for  the  grateful 
shade  of  the  high  buildings  above  the 
narrow  ways.  They  offer  picturesque 
scenes  for  the  painter. 

The  Spanish  are  very  cordial  to 
visiting  Americans.  Senor  Fernando 
Alvarez  de  Sotomayor,  director  of  the 
Prado  gallery  in  Madrid,  agreed  to 
write  two  articles  for  “Art  and  Archae¬ 
ology”  on  the  paintings  and  the 
antiquities  of  his  great  museum.  One 
of  Senor  de  Sotomayor’s  own  pictures 
has  recently  been  exhibited  at  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  here,  in  a  collection 
of  sixty  European  modern  painters, 
brought  to  America  by  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Pittsburgh. 

Don  Mario  de  la  Mata,  of  Madrid, 
has  one  of  the  finest  modern  private 
collections  in  Spain,  and  since  he  was  a 
friend  of  the  former  American  ambas¬ 
sador,  Dr.  William  Miller  Collier,  as 
well  as  of  the  present  incumbent,  he 
welcomes  visitors  from  Washington,  to 
whom  he  likes  to  show  his  remarkable 
collection,  which  occupies  his  entire 
house  and  forms  a  veritable  gallery  of 
works  by  Goya,  Munoz,  Degrain,  So- 


rolla,  and  other  late  Spanish  mas¬ 
ters. 

At  Senor  de  la  Mata’s  suggestion, 
the  Senate  Hall  was  visited,  to  see  the 
large  painting  there,  “Los  Puritanos,” 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at 
Plymouth,  representing  them  kneeling 
in  prayer,  a  theme  somewhat  incon¬ 
gruous  in  Catholic  Spain. 

Don  Ramon  Peris  de  Navarro,  a 
modem  Spanish  painter  of  to-day,  a 
native  of  Valencia,  which  was  Sorolla’s 
birthplace,  was  also  very  helpful  in 
showing  the  art  collections  of  Madrid 
not  usually  accessible  to  travelers, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  parks,  lovely 
even  in  the  heat  of  summer. 

The  death  of  the  most  famous  of 
modem  Spanish  painters,  Joaquin  Bas- 
tida  de  Sorolla,  occurred  in  Madrid 
during  the  week  of  the  writer’s  visit 
there,  and  disappointed  the  fond  hope 
of  a  personal  visit  at  his  studio.  Al¬ 
though  the  Spaniards  had  never  before 
acclaimed  Sorolla  so  enthusiastieally  as 
he  was  received  in  America  and  other 
countries,  at  this  time  the  Spanish 
newspapers  outdid  one  another  in  eu¬ 
logies  of  his  career,  illustrated  with 
many  striking  reproductions  and  photo¬ 
graphs.  Thanks  to  the  generosity  of 
Archer  Milton  Huntington,  Esq.,  of 
New  York,  founder  of  the  Hispanic 
Museum,  a  number  of  Sorolla’s  best 
canvases  are  owned  and  exhibited 
there.  Senor  Don  de  la  Mata  of 
Madrid  has  several  others,  including 
“The  Paris  Boulevard,”  an  important 
one  which  marked  the  turning  point  in 
the  artist’s  career,  for  it  was  with  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  this  picture  in  the  Paris  Salon 
that  he  became  so  widely  famous. 

There  is  so  much  in  Spain  to  study 
and  enjoy  that  a  brief  visit  serves  to 
intensify  one’s  desire  to  return  there 
for  a  much  longer  stay. 

George  Washington  University. 
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^arisk^atsoa  <\Ca  a 

^6o  Fifth  Avenue 

OS^u^orh, 


Old  Chinese  Porcelains  and  Sculptures 


Archaic  Chinese  Bronzes  and  Jade 


Rare  Persian  Faience 


Indo  Persian  Miniature,  representing  a 
king  on  a  throne  under  a  canopy.  Story 
of  Behram  Kour,  painted  by  Behram 
Daz,  school  of  Akhar.  16th  Century. 
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To  Professor  Hill,  of  Athens 

THE  AMERICAN  ACROPOLITAN 

PENTELIC-WHITE,  AS  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  PERICLES, 

THE  PARTHENON  IN  ALL  ITS  PERFECT  GLORY  STANDS, 

ITS  EVERY  STONE  RESTORED.  NOT  BY  THE  WORKMAN’S  HANDS 
BUT  BY  THE  QUIET  SCHOLAR’S  MAGIC  MASONRIES. 

John  H.  Finley 

ATHENS 
lULY  4.  *983 


Famous  Marathon  Inscription  Now  in  America 

HE  Marathonian  inscription,  recently  presented  with  great  ceremony  ' 
by  Dr.  John  H.  Finley  to  New  York  University,  was  published,  not 
long  after  its  discovery,  in  the  “Bulletin  de  Correspondance  Hellen- 
ique’’  (vol.  3),  1879  (p.  200)  by  M.  A.  Hauvette-Bisnault.  He  reads: 

nPOBAAISIOS 
EAHINHS 
EABINIKOT 
nPOBAAISIOS 
ETNIKOS 
EABINIKOT 
nPOBAAISIOS 

Lines  2-3-4  reported  well  cut,  lines  1-5-6-7  rather  carelessly  cut.  This  would  indicate 
that  the  stele  was  set  up  for  Elpines  and  his  brother  Eunikos’  name  added  later.  Dimensions 
of  the  stele  are  given  as  1.36  m.  by  .73  m.  by  .87  m. 

The  stele  constitutes  part  of  the  evidence  for  the  location  of  the  deme  Probalinthos,  which 
was  a  member  of  the  very  ancient  Marathonian  Tetrapolis,  the  other  demes  being  Marathon 
itself,  north  of  Probalinthos,  Trikorythos,  north  of  Marathon,  all  near  the  sea,  and  Oenoe,  farther 
inland.  This  confederacy  of  four  cities,  ceased  to  be  politically  significant  presumably  when 
Theseus  unified  Attica,  but  it  continued  for  centuries  as  a  religious  confederation,  having  its 
archon  and  four  hieropoioi  (one  for  each  village).  In  the  middle  of  the  IV  century  B.  C.  their 
archon  was  Lysanias,  son  of  Kallias  of  Trikorythos,  and  the  Hieropoioi  Phanodoros  of  Marathon, 
Melanopos  the  Trikorysian,  Phonokles  of  Oenoe  and  Antikrates  the  Probalisian.  They  made 
a  dedication  to  Dionysos:  the  wine  of  Marathon  is  excellent  to  this  day.  Elpines  and  Eunikos 
are  thought  to  have  flourished  between  350  B.  C.  and  300  B.  C. 

American  School  at  Athens  Notes 

Actual  work  on  the  Gennadius  Library  building  was  begun  on  September  i,  four  days  after 
the  arrival  in  Athens  of  the  Supervising  Architect,  Mr.  W.  Stuart  Thompson.  The  first  delivery 
of  marble  was  made  on  September  24.  The  cutting  of  the  marble  is  done  on  the  grounds,  and 
the  finished  marble  is  laid  as  soon  as  it  is  ready.  The  rate  of  progress  of  the  building  depends 
entirely  upon  the  promptness  of  the  contractors  in  delivering  the  marble.  On  November  i  the 
building  was  up  to  the  level  of  the  first  floor  and  the  concrete  floors  of  the  main  hail  had  been  laid. 
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Mr.  Thompson  has  over  eighty  men  on  his  payroll,  and  he  estimates  that  some  three  hundred 
workmen  are  being  given  employment  in  connection  with  the  Gennadeion.  A  considerable 
number  of  these  are  refugees  from  Asia  Minor.  The  Metaxas  revolution,  which  was  speedily 
put  down,  caused  no  stoppage  of  work  on  the  building. 


Miss  Hetty  Goldman  has  resumed  this  autumn  the  excavation  of  Halae  in  Opuntian  Locris, 
where  she  and  Miss  Alice  Leslie  Walker  conducted  a  successful  excavation  some  years  ago. 


While  the  good  weather  lasts  in  the  autumn,  the  School  visits  the  more  important  sites  in 
Central  and  Southern  Greece,  reserving  the  study  of  Athens  and  its  environs  and  the  formal 
lecture-courses  until  the  winter.  The  Northern  Trip  occupied  sixteen  days,  from  October  5 
to  21,  and  was  made  in  Ford  cars.  The  itinerary  included  Eleutherae,  Plataea,  Thebes;  Thes- 
piae,  Leuctra,  Thisbe;  Gla,  Acraephia,  Ptoon;  Haliartus,  Coronea,  Orchomenos;  St.  Luke’s 
Monastery;  Levadia,  Chaeronea,  Atalante,  Thermopylae,  Lamia;  Gravia,  Amphissa;  Delphi; 
Lilaea,  Amphiclea,  Tithorea;  Rhitsona,  Chalcis,  Aulis,  Eretria;  Tanagra,  Decelea.  A  full  day 
was  spent  in  Thebes,  and  three  days  at  Delphi. 

The  Southern  Trip,  to  occupy  eighteen  days,  was  delayed  a  few  days  by  the  revolution,  but 
probably  was  completed  during  November.  The  company  being  larger,  the  camion  was  used. 
The  itinerary  as  planned  was:  Athens,  Tripolis;  Andritsaina  via  Dimitsana  and  Karytaina; 
Bassae;  Megalopolis,  Lycosura;  Messene,  Mt.  Ithome,  Kalamata;  Langada  Pass  to  Sparta; 
Mistra,  Vaphio,  Amyclae,  Tegea;  Mantinea,  Orchomenos;  Argos,  Tiryns,  Nauplia;  Argive 
Heraeum,  Mycenae;  Nemea,  St.  Basil,  Corinth,  Sicyon.  If  the  roads  permit,  Pylos  and  Sphac- 
teria  were  also  to  be  visited. 

Toward  the  end  of  November  Professor  Buck  will  begin  his  lectures  on  Epigraphy  and  Dr. 
Blegen  on  Pottery  and  the  Topography  of  Athens.  There  will  be  weekly  excursions  to  near-by 
sites  in  Attica. 


Professor  R.  C.  Flickinger  of  Northwestern  University  and  Mrs.  Flickinger  are  spending 
the  autumn  in  Greece.  Professor  Flickinger  is  devoting  himself  in  particular  to  the  study  of  the 
Greek  Theatre.  He  is  living  at  the  School  Annex. 

School  of  Classical  Studies,  American  Academy  in  Rome. 

The  work  of  the  School  began  October  3,  with  seventeen  students  registered,  of  whom  three  are 
fellows  of  the  Academy,  four  hold  fellowships  from  American  Universities,  six  are  graduates  of 
American  colleges,  and  four  are  visitors,  three  being  University  professors.  A  varied  program  has 
been  offered,  including  topography,  sculpture,  vases,  Etrurian  archaeology,  and  Latin  inscriptions. 
Trips  have  been  made  to  Cervetri,  where  Professor  Mengarelli  interpreted  the  recent  excavations, 
and  to  Corneto  where  Professor  Cultrera  took  the  students  through  the  newly-arranged  Etrurian 
Museum. 


American  School  of  Oriental  Research  i?i  Jerusalem 

The  Director,  Dr.  W.  F.  Albright,  has  recently  reported  some  interesting  discoveries  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  including  an  undisturbed  tomb  in  the  Kedron  Valley,  which  contained  about  a  score  of 
ossuaries,  many  of  which  have  inscriptions  with  names  and  genealogies,  indicating  that  the 
family  flourished  about  the  time  of  Christ.  This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  history  of  the  New 
Testament  period.  Also  a  beautiful  sarcophagus  has  been  found  just  northeast  of  Caesarea,  the 
front  side  of  which  represents  a  combat  between  Greeks  and  Amazons.  Dr.  Macalister  has 
uncovered  three  strata  in  his  excavation  in  Jerusalem, — a  late  Byzantine,  a  Roman  and  a  late 
Hellenistic,  and  finds  of  interest  to  Biblical  students  are  daily  expected. 

Professor  Albert  T.  Clay  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  L.  Hewett,  after  several  weeks  visit  to  the 
School  in  Jerusalem,  are  now  in  Mesopotamia,  where  the  American  School  in  Bagdad  was  formally 
organized,  and  have  since  been  visiting  archaeological  sites  with  a  view  to  future  excavation. 
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Reopening  of  the  Tomb  of  Tutankhamen 

The  daily  papers  have  kept  our  readers  fully  informed  of  the  various  steps  in  the  reopening  of 
Tutankhamen’s  Tomb  since  November  2nd — the  clearing  of  the  antechamber,  the  removing  of  the 
partition  wall  between  the  antechamber  and  the  great  shrine,  and  the  dismantling  of  the  outer¬ 
most  of  the  series  of  wooden  shells  under  which  the  Pharaoh’s  mummy  is  believed  to  lie.  Medical 
science  will  be  employed,  when  the  mummy  is  actually  found,  to  ascertain  the  appearance,  age 
and  health  of  Tutankhamen.  Sir  Archibald  Reid,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  will  make  a 
radiographic  examination  of  the  mummy  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Derry  of  the  Kasreleini  hospital 
of  Cairo,  reputed  to  be  the  greatest  living  expert  on  mummies. 

Both  the  Christmas  issue  and  the  New  Year  issue  of  Art  and  Archaeology  are  devoted  chiefly 
to  Egypt.  In  the  January  Number  Professor  Breasted  of  the  University  of  Chicago  will  contribute 
“Some  Experiences  at  the  Tomb  of  Tutankhamen,’’  Dr.  Bull  will  complete  his  account  of  the  work 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  Egypt’’;  and  Dr.  Kate  Denny  McKnight  of  Vassar  College,  will 
describe  “The  Persistence  of  Egyptian  Traditions  in  Art  and  Religion  after  the  Pharaohs.’’  All 
three  articles  are  profusely  illustrated.  Advance  orders  for  this  Egyptian  Number  should  be  at 
once  filed.  Address  Art  and  Archaeology,  Octagon  Annex,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Seventieth  Birthday  Anniversary  of  Dr.  Wilhelm  Ddrpfeld 

The  German  Archaeological  Institute  has  planned  an  appropriate  celebration  of  the  seventieth 
birthday  anniversary  of  Dr.  Wilhelm  Dorpfeld,  which  will  occur  December  26,  1923,  by  presenting 
him  a  sum  of  money  for  the  completion  of  his  scientific  work.  Dr.  Dorpfeld’s  contributions  to 
archaeological  discoveries  in  Greek  lands  and  his  inspiring  influence  on  American,  as  well  as  foreign 
students,  at  Athens,  have  linked  his  name  for  all  time  with  the  history  of  classical  archaeology, 
and  many  American  scholars  will  doubtless  wish  to  contribute  to  this  fund.  Contributions  may  be 
sent  to  Professor  P.  V.  C.  Baur,  166  Edgehill  Road,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

General  Meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America 

The  twenty-fifth  General  Meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  will  be  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  American  Philological  Association  at  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J., 
December  27-29,  1923.  The  forty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  will  be 
held  Thursday  morning,  December  27,  at  ii  :30  o’clock. 

''The  Madonna  of  the  Blue  Veil" 

The  eternal  mystery  and  sacred  nature  of  motherhood  are  charmingly  and  impressively  portrayed 
in  our  cover  picture,  “The  Madonna  of  the  Blue  Veil’’  by  Mr.  E.  Hodgson  Smart,  the  British 
artist  whose  portraits  of  the  late  President  Harding,  General  Pershing,  Marshal  Foch  and  other 
celebrities  have  occasioned  so  much  favorable  comment. 

The  painting  is  characterized  by  the  genuine  simplicity  which  charms  and  inspires  by  its 
unaffected  truthfulness.  A  veil,  of  a  delicate  blue,  whence  the  title  of  the  composition  is  partially 
derived,  serves  as  a  mantle  for  the  Madonna  and  a  partial  covering  for  the  infant.  The  Madonna, 
seated,  holds  the  babe  in  her  left  arm  with  a  protective  clasp  while  with  her  right  hand  she  has 
removed  the  veil,  exposing  the  babe,  which  with  eyes  of  wonder  and  trust  beholds  its  mother. 
Her  face  shows  not  only  tenderness  and  love  for  the  child  but  a  serious  appreciation  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  involved  in  the  great  charge  given  to  her.  The  dark  background  enhances  the  brilliancy 
of  the  radiant  light  which  envelops  the  figures.  The  mystically  inclined,  viewing  the  picture, 
would  note  the  symbolical  value  of  the  principal  colors,  the  blue  of  the  mantle  denoting  devotion 
and  the  purple  hue  of  the  skirt  symbolizing  spirituality.  Exhibited,  together  with  other  works 
of  Mr.  Smart,  at  the  National  Gallery  the  picture  was  highly  praised,  some  enthusiastic  art 
connoisseurs  declaring  it  to  be  the  best  Madonna  ever  painted. 

Mr.  Smart  has  been  a  number  of  years  in  America  and  his  previous  travels,  embracing  almost 
every  country  in  Europe,  make  a  cosmopolitan  subject  particularly  suitable  for  the  expression  of 
his  talents.  Although  “The  Madonna  of  the  Blue  Veil’’  cannot  be  classified  as  an  allegorical 
composition,  one  must  in  considering  it  bear  in  mind  Mr.  Smart’s  expressed  desire  to  do  allegorical 
work;  portraiture,  with  the  wide  experience  of  the  world  which  it  gives,  being  considered  as  a 
necessary  step  toward  this  end. 
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Herbert  Alvin  Stagge. 


BOOK  CRITIQUES 


1.  U  Short  History  of  the  Egyptian  People, 
by  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge.  London  and  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co. 

2.  The  Literature  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians. 
By  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge.  London  and  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co. 

j.  The  Book  of  the  Dead.  A  n  English  trans¬ 
lation  with  introduction,  notes,  etc.  By  Sir  E.  A. 
Wallis  Budge.  2nd  edition  revised  and  enlarged. 
London  and  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co. 
1923. 

4.  Easy  Lessons  in  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics. 
By  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Co.  1922. 

5.  Tutankhamen:  Amenism,  Atenism  and 
Egyptian  Monotheism.  By  Sir  E.  A.  Wallis 
Budge.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.  1923. 

These  five  books  by  Sir  Wallis  Budge, 
Keeper  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Antiqui¬ 
ties  in  the  British  Museum  (the  first  two  re¬ 
printed  from  the  1914  editions),  are  but  a 
partial  list  of  the  vast  array  of  works  on  every 
branch  of  Egyptology  that  have  appeared  since 
the  discovery  of  Tutankhamen’s  tomb  attracted 
world  attention  to  everything  Egyptian. 
Taken  together,  they  constitute  an  admirable 
introduction  to  this  field  on  the  part  of  the 
general  reader.  The  Short  History  of  the 
Egyptian  People  is  devoted  to  a  description  of 
the  Ancient  Egyptians,  and  of  their  country, 
and  gives  the  principal  facts  of  their  history. 
The  Literature  of  the  Egyptians  presents  a 
short  series  of  specimens  of  Egyptian  lore  in  all 
the  great  periods  of  literary  activity  and  is  the 
first  attempt  made  to  place  before  the  reader  a 
summary  of  the  principal  contents  of  Egyptian 
Literature  in  a  handy  and  popular  form.  The 
hook  of  the  Dead,  the  great  national  funeral 
work  of  Egypt,  has  a  mysterious  sound  to  the 
public,  and  is  here  elucidated  for  the  first  time 
in  an  intelligent  form,  being  a  translation  with 
notes  and  explanatory  illustrations  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  collection  of  Egyptian  hymns  and 
religious  texts  from  inscriptions  on  tombs  and 
sarcophagi,  coffins  and  funeral  stelae,  papyri 
and  amulets,  that  were  intended  to  instruct  the 
dead  on  their  long  journey.  Easy  Lessons  in 
Egyptian  Hieroglyphics  brings  a  knowledge  of 
the  language  and  script  of  Egypt  within  the 
reach  of  any  one  who  has  the  patience  to 
decipher  the  examples  so  attractively  presented 
under  the  guidance  of  the  author.  Tutankh¬ 


amen:  Amenism,  Atenism  and  Egyptian 

M onotheism  is  of  especial  value  in  explaining 
the  cults  of  Amen,  Aten,  and  Egyptian 
Monotheism,  which  have  been  so  frequently 
misrepresented  in  the  efforts  to  explain  why 
Tutankhamen  gave  up  the  worship  of  Aten, 
proclaimed  by  his  father-in-law  Akhnaton,  at 
Tell-el-Amarna,  and  returned  to  the  worship 
of  Amen  at  Thebes. 

M.  C. 


Tutankhamen  and  the  Discoverery  of  His 
Tomb.  By  G.  Elliot  Smith.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  Co.  1923. 

This  little  manual  is  one  of  the  most  authori¬ 
tative  and  at  the  same  time  most  readable  of 
the  many  books  that  have  appeared  since  the 
opening  of  Tutankhamen’s  Tomb.  It  de¬ 
votes  itself  primarily  to  the  task  of  interpreting 
the  deeper  meaning  of  tho^e  Egyptian  beliefs 
which  found  such  brilliant  expression  in  the 
luxuriously  extravagant  equipment  of  his 
tomb.  After  an  introductory  chapter  of  an 
historical  nature,  the  author  discusses  the  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  Theban  Tombs  of  the  Kings, 
tells  what  is  known  of  Tutankhamen  and  then 
dwells  on  the  significance  of  the  discoveries  so 
far  made — the  furniture,  the  alabaster  vases, 
the  statues — the  Egyptian  belief  in  immortality 
as  exemplified  in  the  effort  to  perpetuate  the 
body  by  embalming  and  by  surrounding  the 
dead  Pharaoh  with  all  the  objects  that  were 
dear  to  him  in  life.  The  explanation  of  the 
cultural  significance  of  the  funerary  equipment 
as  providing  the  means  of  “getting  to  heaven’’ 
is  of  especial  importance.  Thus  the  three  cere¬ 
monial  couches,  one  representing  the  Celestial 
Cow,  Hathor,  the  second,  the  same  goddess  in 
her  lioness  form,  and  the  third,  Tanert,  the 
hippopotamus  goddess,  who  was  the  divine 
midwife,  another  representative  of  the  Great 
Mother  Hathor,  giver  of  life  and  immortality — 
symbolize  the  transference  of  the  dead  to  the 
celestial  regions  and  the  conferring  of  immor¬ 
tality  and  deification  upon  them.  This  study 
of  the  couches  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  symbolic  expression  pervading  the 
Egyptian  cult  of  the  dead.  The  book  must 
be  read  from  cover  to  cover  if  one  wishes  to 
appraise  the  significance  of  the  finds. 

M.  C. 
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Monuments  of  the  Early  Church.  By  Walter 
Lowrie,  M.  A.,  Late  Fellow  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Rome.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  ig2j.  $2.jo. 

Among  the  astounding  exploits  that  marked 
the  busy  career  of  Sherlock  Holmes  the  incident 
is  recorded  in  which  his  confreres  asked  him  if 
he  had  any  observations  to  impart  on  the  case 
in  hand.  “Yes,”  replied  the  great  detective,  as 
he  was  stepping  into  his  carriage  to  go  some¬ 
where  else,  “I  call  to  your  attention  the  singu¬ 
lar  behaviour  of  the  dog.”  “But  the  dog  did 
nothing  at  all,”  protested  Inspector  Gregory. 
“That  was  the  singular  behaviour  of  the  dog,” 
remarked  the  sage. 

The  truly  remarkable  behaviour  of  the  dog 
that  I  presume  to  point  out  is  that,  so  far  as 
those  responsible  for  the  publication  of  this 
book  are  aware,  he  has  not  barked  for  the  long 
period  of  twenty-two  years.  Mr.  Lowrie 
dated  his  book  in  April,  1901,  at  Princeton,  and 
it  was  published  in  October  of  that  year.  The 
book  that  forms  the  subject  of  this  notice  is 
the  very  same  book  that  was  published  first  in 
1901.  It  is  the  same  book  word  for  word,  page 
for  page,  adorned  with  the  same  illustrations, 
and  no  other.  It  is,  in  short,  a  reprint. 

The  circumstance  is  so  unusual  that  it  can¬ 
not  pass  without  remark.  The  publishers 
doubtless  have  their  reasons.  I  decline  to  do 
their  thinking  for  them.  I  simply  observe  that 
it  is  well  nigh  unheard  of  to  reprint  a  book,  even 
a  handbook,  that  reviews  the  data  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  science  without  making  an  attempt  to 
bring  the  book  up  to  date.  The  reasonable 
exception  to  this  is  the  case  of  a  literary  or 
scientific  curiosity.  Mr.  Lowrie ’s  book  is  not  a 
curiosity — that  is,  it  has  not  been  so  regarded 
up  to  present  date.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
particularly  able  description  of  the  abundant 
archaeological  remains  of  the  first  six  centuries 
of  Christianity  as  known  to  scholars  in  the  year 
1901.  The  pages  are  graced  by  a  literary  style 
that  is  as  clear  as  it  is  distinctive,  and  the  pene¬ 
trating  observations  and  criticisms  of  the 
author  serve  both  to  instruct  the  reader  and  to 
stimulate  his  interest  in  a  period  in  the  history 
of  art  about  which  little  is  popularly  known. 
Furthermore,  the  book  remains  today  the  only 
authoritative  work  in  English,  of  a  general 
character,  in  this  field.  For  this  reason  it  is  all 
the  more  to  be  regretted  that  the  publishers 
did  not  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
issue  a  new  edition  that  would  inform  the 
readers  of  at  least  some  of  the  achievements  of 
the  science  of  Christian  Archaeology  during  the 
past  twenty-two  years.  For  the  dog  has 
barked,  and  barked  loudly. 

Clark  D.  Lamblrton. 
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Rembrandt' s  Paintings,  with  an  essay  on  his 
life  and  work.  By  D.  S.  Meldrum.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  Co.  $2j.oo. 

The  author  of  this  most  complete  work 
sketches  briefly  the  political  history  of  the 
Netherlands  in  the  opening  chapter,  as  in 
Rembrandt’s  birth-year,  i6o6,  there  began 
negotiations  for  the  armistice  of  twelve  years 
which  ended  the  first  stage  of  the  struggle  of 
the  new  republic. 

That  Rembrandt  was  not  the  child  of 
poverty,  but  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  small 
burgher  family,  his  father  a  miller  of  Leyden, 
does  not  lessen  the  marvel  of  his  talent,  or  the 
mystery  of  his  brilliant  work.  When  he  was 
fourteen,  he  was  studying  Latin  literature  at 
the  university,  but  he  only  cared  for  drawing. 

He  soon  left  the  university  to  go  into  the 
studio  of  Jakob  van  Swanenburch  for  the  three 
years  apprenticeship,  then  to  Amsterdam,  to 
study  under  Lastman.  Here  ten  years  later  he 
painted  his  first  corporation  picture  the  “Les¬ 
son  in  Anatomy,’’  which  took  Amsterdam  by 
storm. 

In  1634  he  married  Saskia  van  Uylenborch, 
and  as  she  was  of  patrician  family  with  some 
fortune,  fashion  and  pupils  crowded  to  his 
studio.  He  painted  at  least  eighteen  portraits 
of  Saskia  and  she  appears  in  many  of  his 
compositions. 

Amsterdam  had  become  a  rich  and  prosper¬ 
ous  city,  after  the  long  struggle  with  Spain  and 
great  attention  was  given  to  the  arts,  and  not 
only  were  portraits  commissioned,  but  pictures 
for  the  decoration  of  the  house  were  in  demand, 
so  then  began  the  golden  period  of  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  life.  Portraiture  was  the  favorite  and 
characteristic  form  of  his  painting.  Often  his 
subjects  were  presented  in  artificial  and  some¬ 
times  fantastic  attire  and  trappings. 

Then  there  were  his  lovely  landscapes,  (seen 
in  special  beauty  in  his  etchings),  also  sculp¬ 
tural  and  theological  subjects. 

That  he  was  a  tremendous  worker  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  number  of  his  paintings.  Seven 
hundred  and  twenty  are  estimated  by  Dr. 
Hofstede  de  Groot,  of  which  five  hundred  and 
forty-one  are  illustrated  in  Mr.  Meldrum’s 
book,  with  the  date  of  the  painting  and  the 
gallery,  or  private  owner  to  which  each 
belongs. 

This  series  of  plates  is  excellent,  making  an 
invaluable  reference  collection.  “The  Night 
Watch,’’  considered  by  many  Rembrandt’s 
masterpiece,  was  commissioned  by  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  Musketeers  of  the  Second  Ward  of 
Amsterdam. 

The  book  records  in  detail  the  artist’s  life 
from  the  height  of  his  power  and  prosperity,  to 
the  sad  decline  of  both  and  the  domestic 
tragedies.  HELEN  Wright. 
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